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INTEODIICTION. 


H OW forcible is tlio contrast, between Europe as it 
was in early times, in tli© stone age for instance, 
and its present condition, wlien Europeans or their 
descendants dominate tbe greater part of the world ! In 
primitive Enrope, wliicli yet was very old, having passed 
tlirongli geological epoclis of immense length an<l varied 
character, niim was only Iieginning to acliieve a mastery 
over tlio conditions of his ('xistonce.. He was still strug- 
gling to keep at bay the wild beasts, snch as the, lion, the 
l)Gar, and tlie liymna, which had snch, formirlablo weapons 
of attack; learning by painful and slow jn-ocesses bow to 
kill animals more surely by improving bis weapons or 
his snares, and gradually finding out the benefits of having 
settled abodes and of growing crops of tlioso plants whielj 
he had found nseful for food or other purposes. Tlie 
forest, the marsh, the flood, and the thunderstorm werei 
as masters to him ; he could not yet mako them liis 
servants. His abode was a cave or a shnlter of hnughs 
and leaves ; Ins clothing was of skins of animals ; he was 
ruled by the strongest, a rule gradiially temjmreil b_y 
regard for the eldo.st and wisest. AVe do not. yet, sufli- 
ciently appreciate the great strides of invention wliieh 
men made then; and yet they were in their waj' more 
mighty and more significant tluiu any which ean be made 
now, and are the foundations of onr jwesent jtrosperit.y. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The man who first polishod the face of a flint, lie who 
foimd and used a piece of native metal and discovercMl its 
enduring power, the man who saw that metal could be 
melted in a hot fire and who found out that it -was nioi'C3 
useful in the smelted state, the early buildcu's, sfitcdicn 
carvers, blacksmiths, weavers, all these made advances 
which were relatively enormous. Their conquests inad«5 
a difference to the comfort and Iiappiness of life which 
we could only appreciate if we were deprived of all the ad- 
vantages of civilisation, the liereditary influence of the 
possession of them by our ancestors, and could suffer tor 
a time the inconveniences, the liiiidraTices, tlio pains 
which the primitive Europeans did in tlirn'r st ern (toin peti- 
tion with nature, and especially %vith the animal world. 

In this condition kinship was a sure and sifaidily 
accumulating influonco towards tlie creation of* triiies and 
states ; bub this tendency was at first vtiry slow in hiiihl- 
ing up large communities. The attacks of animals, tlm 
disastrous effects of storms and other mitund phenomena, 
the malaria of the marshes, llie juice of poisonous |)bints, 
the recurrent dilEculty' of gediing any food at^ cterfain 
seasons, and the fferce struggles witli neighbonrs ami 
competitors for the same food, kept down numbers, and 
no doubt sometimes carried off wliole tribes, IJrntr^ forego 
and self-will at first kiq>t small comnuniities togeilicvr ; 
self-interest, self-defence, and tlie ]'>restigo of viid:ory in- 
creased and consolidated tliem. Capturetd, cmmnif"*s were 
made slaves, and thus the tribe gained varied idmnonts. 
Success made tlie ordinary warriors more consifioiis of 
their importance, and the council or assembly of t he iribo 
grew to have an influence, greater or lc:‘ss accoi'’iling to the 
strength or weakness of will of the ruler ; and ilm faesfe tliat 
on ^ his death the man in whom -the assembly liad con- 
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jSdeiice gamed tlio sncccssioii made this coimcil of tlio 
strongest still more inllueiitial. 

After long struggles, one people or group of i rihes after 
another spread over Exmope, driving tlieir prcM!fMa‘s.S(a\s 
from their settlements into less favoured locaHtif‘s, wlaui 
they did not kill them. It seems iinpossilih^ now to hdl 
how these early migrations came al)ont, or from whati 
direction they started; hut it is certain tlnit the vigour 
of some races decayed, and some other tril)c'. gnnv more 
powerful and multiplied and spread. As a gemunl rule, 
it was the warlike power which gained and ka*|>t the 
mastery. Invaders could only win by numbers ami 
valour and skill, and it lias happened tliat advanm*H in 
tlie arts of peace have been attende.d wifli a df‘<:'ay in 
valour and war wliicli has brought on ruin. Yidi tlu^ 
tendency of sei tled I’aces, wlioso past conrjigo luul nuidit 
for thorn an area of undisputed suixrenniey, Ims Ihmvu to 
gx’ow ricli, refined, cffi3minat(3, luxurions, and evmi tyran- 
nical, till they were supphmted by others more lafely 
familiar with hardship and cont.est. 

At first the power of tribes was merely local ; cities 
grew from villages, and controlied t-lie C}{)unta'y I'or a iV‘w 
miles round. Alliances of cities against (‘nemies laught 
the possibility of combinitig ; axid tluj skill or the am!m 
tion of one city caxxscal it to gain or soixt 3 upon tlH'3 tdiicd- 
tainship of the league. Of tlmse varying leagues and 
dominions we have numerous specimems in imrly tlrcadc 
history, whiidi is still one of th<3 great h csHcm-iHMO'k'S xd* 
statecraft. It \va.s reserved for the Kouuins to dcivelop f ho 
idea of -widespread rule, wlueli Ah'xander had failed to 
perpetuate, and to make their di.seiplino and ^eiierulshtp 
the means of distributing great roads, .solid hnildiugs, law, 
and organi.scd govormneut, letters, and arts, «<d. only over 
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great part of Europe, but also over many rogioim of Africa 
aud Asia. 

Conquest and dominion over wide areas obtained earlier 
£n Asia and north-east Africa tlian in Europe ; Init tluj 
lesson once learnt was improved on by Jioine, 1 ill her trace.s 
meet us in customs, laws, usage.s, and intitcrial remain.s 
to this day. But Eome had to fall, and tho modern era 
came in. The European peoples had diverged and multi- 
plied, and Eome, successful and rich, failed to dtsvelop 
intelligence which could govern and keep together vast 
heterogeneous populations. Each piK>j)l« found local 
leaders, and the same phenomena wliielii had Ix-en seen 
on a smaller scale in Greece were rejifjated with diver- 
sities in the wide theatre of Europe. The ruder, rouglier, 
more robust people developed in nioro northern aud cedder 
climates began to assert themselves suet;! !.s.sf ally nguimsb 
the southern rule, aud introduced new principles of free.- 
dom combined with attachment by nmtnal iidnivst, and 
service, which proved stronger than any tlm world had yet 
seen. So the Teutonic peoples on tlm whole hav« ru'l.ai 
or put down the Latins. Nay, .so far had soutliern powers 
degenerated, that they could for long make no hemlway 
against fanatical invaders from Asia. Tins Oti.oman Turk.s, 
who settled in their conquests, have undergone t,ho ap- 
parently inevitable degeneracy of luxurioas sticee.ss. 

While the land powers in Europe were fighting fir 
developing their resources, tho maritime pe(tple.H sailed 
farther and more boldly as their skill grow, ami di.seover.n| 
a new world and new routes to known parts, llimeo 
arose the latest phase of European expansion, t.lm crcai.iou 
of new empires beyond its borders, tho conquest of ohler 
nations civilised and uncivilised. Settling in scantily 
peopled regions, the surplus population of Europo lias 
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gone forth to spread and develop the principles found 
serviceable in narrower limits in Europe ; and now, with 
the exception of China, there is but a small portion of the 
world that is not under the influence of Europeans or 
their descendants. Thus masters of the globe, they have 
in their hands untold responsibility. Fortunately they 
for the most part carry with them a religion which, even 
when most mixed with superstition, is loftier, purer, more 
ennobling than the creeds of other races have proved 
themselves to be. 

War, which formerly claimed such a large percentage 
of mankind ; pestilence, equally terrible as a scourge in 
tlio Middle Ages; famine, formerly always threatening 
some peoples, have ceased to receive anything like the 
toll they once exacted. Yet in respect to the first-named, 
the exaction still exists, though in a less painful form. 
Huge standing armies, incessant re-armaments, and fre- 
quent scares testify that peace does not yet reign where 
tlio rule of the Prince of peace is professed. But with 
all their ingenuity in inventing destructive engines and 
means of warfare, the skill of the Europeans has been 
still more shown in those triumphs of science and skill by 
which navigation, travelling, intercommunication, cloth- 
ing, domestic arrangements, and education have been 
marvellously facilitated by the last hundred years. 

Eacially, the Europeans are predominantly of one type, 
darker in the south, lighter in the north, which may be 
called Aryan or Indo-European, agreeing in essence with 
the Hindu Brahman. With comparatively httle admix- 
ture of Mongol, Finn, Tartar, or Semite, this type has 
.shown itself to be the most capable, the most adaptable, 
the most persevering where the object seemed worth the 
cost; while the various types which it contains within 
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itself, Anglo-Saxon, Celt, Frank, T<:*utoii, Braiirlinrivnin. 
Slay, Grraaco-Latin, present most 

of gifts. Wliat the outcorno of tlno'r rivjilry fir fiirnri:! 
growth may be, who can tell? Tliero can !«* no rloiibt^ 
however, that this section of T1 k3 Worhfs In ^laJ»ilarll;s ’’ 
includes within it the most attractive^ inatcriaJs for 
student or the mei-ely curious reiifler. 
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THE 

CONQUERORS OF THE WORLD. 


CHAPTEE I. 

Cfjc ©ailj; 5nl)abitant5 of t&e 33n'ti‘>& IfsilanlJE!, 

TH# ages bofora writtoa records Nature of tbe evidence to be relied upon 
«- Tbe men of rougli stone imploments, contemporary with, tbe Mammotb 

Dwellers in caves, valleys, and forests The earliest race probably 

long* beaded The old Cave-dwellors, who carved horns— Knde weapons 
--Bone Hoodies and harpoons Mode of coohlng and drinhlng— Clothing 
and ornaments Portraits of animals on Ivory and hom-Human bones 
. Supposed relation to the Esquimaux— The Ago of Polished Stone Im- 
plements Advent of agricultural tribes skEled in arts — Physical 
characters Picture of a homestead in early Britain— Domestic animals 
- Crops Implementmmhlng-Changc of climate -Burial mounds— The 
Age of Bronxe First appearance of the Aryan Celt in Europe-Survivals 
from the Bronsse period in Ireland -Forts, or raths— Crannoges— The 
British Celts Bronjse weapons -Clothing and ornaments— Cremation— 
Stonehenge and Avebury circles, 

W HO were the fii'st inhah- 
itaiitB of these islands? 
aiul liow long have they been 
inhabited ? 

Tho answ€‘.rs to these ques*- 
tions depend, not upon historic- 
records in writing, hut upon 
other evidence which scientific 
men accept as equal in value to 
written documents, sometimes 
superior to tliem, be-ua,toe of tuo 
cause (locnments may bo as false as human eviaenca 
speech, whiln a record of nature, if rightly read, relied upon, 
may bo relied upon as alact. Wo must always remember, 

1, ^ n 
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however, the qualifying clause, rightly read’' li>r very 
much tunis upon this. But we are not Hkely to go hai'lc 
to the view some people formerly held, that IJiKsik unci 
other records of ancient life upon the glolie wri’o nierfly 
sports of nature, or a kind of imitaiion of living things ; 
or to^ re-adoj>t the opinion, long so strongly lielc!, I liaitiiil 
remains of animal and plant , life upon tije earfli 
deposited by the hToaohian Deluge. The cvvicliiici! of iin- 
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plements, of excavations, of homes, of manufuottirfa, in a,' 
important and trustwortliy for past ages as for the pr.'s.-»f - 
and mans works survive to tell of man’s past cixiati.nor 
and achievements, though all trace of his hones or know- 
ledge of the race ho belonged to may have vanished, 

TEE MEN OF 1WT70IT ETOWE Ii)fPhEUE'XT%" 
CONTEMIUmABY WITH THE /l/il/.uyfeg ^ 

Irt England abundant evideiice exists, in oavcH in viilloi/ 

this country at,a_timo when it was still to tltr^ 
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Continent, of Europe ; and it is lielieved by many that 
more than one change of level, by which Eng- 
land bcK_ainiC3 alternatoly an island and a pax’t caves, valleys, 
of tlio Continent, has taken place since man 
l)t!gan to inhabit the land. At a period when the great 
extinct elephant known as the mammoth, two other 
.species of elephant, great rhinoceroses, lions, tigers, and 
bears lived in England, man first appears, as indicated by 
the presence of rough manufactured flint implements in 
the same strata in which remains of these animals are 
found. The same flint implements have been now dis- 
covered in many parts of the world in association with 
the remains of extinct animals. 


Wliat the early hunters were like, we cannot tell. 
That they exi.sted and made rude weapons to hunt their 
prey witli, appears certain. Simple flint flakes, rough- 
cadged clioppcrs, scrapers, borers, and other The earnest 
forms are found. This rude type of mankind raceprobahiy 
may be compared with the Australian natives ; ^o^s-beadea. 
he wa.s destitute of metal, and could not sharpen his 
.stones well. From continental evidence this early race of 
man in Western Europe is believed to have had a long 
and companitivoly narrow typo of skull, with prominent 
Jaw.s. Tlu!3r are not supposed to be identical with any 
race now living. 


THE OLE GAVE-DWELLEUB, WHO GABVED IIOBNS. 

An advance is seen when we come to the early cave- 
dwellers, of whom wo find remains in England. Accu- 
mulations of earth containing remains of many species of 
animals, not merely deposited there at death by the 
animals themselves or their animal captors, but showing 
signs of human actions and cookery, are found in many 
caves, with fragments of charcoal and numeroris nude 
flint implements. These remains are very weapons, 
often in many successive layers, frequently cemented to- 
gctlier by slow deposit of limestone as stalagmite in lime- 
stone caves, and testify to a lapse of many thousands of 
yiiiirs during, their formation. The implements become 
more finished, though still rude, and more decided lance 
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headu, clinppors, nivd borers are found, some adapted to 
be used i u a wooden handle. Together with these, in the 
caves of tlie _(Jresswell_ crags, Derbyshire, was found a 
small jtieee of a rib, polished, and ornamented with a cut 
drawing of a liorse. In other caves, such as Bone needles 
Kent’s tlavern near Torquay, lione needles and andiiarpoons. 
awls, and harpoons ofreindiV'r antler have been discovered. 
Many oixiier engraved and carved implements of this 
period liave been found in France and elsewhere. 

It is not snp|H)Sf'd that the cave-men used their caves 
all the year round. Tliey encamped in the open air, 
except when driven to shelter by stress of weather. They 
cooked theii- nimit with tlie aid of liot stones, cutting it 
with Hint ilakes, and fixtracting the marrowjioag qj oook- 
from tlu^ niarrow'-bones after they had been ingand 
brolcen. 'fliey also snared birds, and even 
cauglit fish. Wood, .skin, and horn.s afforded drinking 
vessels, but no ])ottery has been discovered in their re- 
mains. Fire tliey no doulit readily obtained by friction 
of wood. They used clothes of skin and fur, sewn together 
by their bone needles witli sinews. Lumps of red oxide 
oi' iron in ilieir eaves suggest that they painted their 
faces ; while perforated shells, hones, ivory, and ciotutug and 
teeth iiuli<‘at.e that they wore chains and neck- ornaments, 
laces. A remarkable carved figure on a bone in a French 
cave shnw.s an ox feeding and a man creeping up behind 
liim and tlirowing a spear ; and this is by no means a 
solitary instance of their artistic skill. How far beyond 
a mere animal existence such people must have been 
advanced, when they could not only invent and 
construct skilful v'capons, and cook meat, but animaiH on 
draw recognisable portraits of their animal sur- 
roundings, to bo evidence of their high attain- 
ments to us after unknown thousands of years, as well as 
of tlie actual features of animals otherwise only known to 
us by bones. • 

A tootli iij)])eu.rs to be the only definite human fragment 
of this date Ibnnd in this country, in the cave Human 
of Phis Ninvydd, near St. Asaph, North Wales, '•’oaes. 
But on the Continent several good fi.nds of htiman bones 
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have taken place, indicating a long-lica<icd race, wif ii 
forward projecting lower jaw. Some of tliese are !:mric«i 
deep nnder accnmulations of later times. 

Professor Boyd Dawkins believes that ihe aneionf, eave- 
naan was of a different race from the ruder earlier raee, 
and that he presents decided features of resem- 
rdatton blsjace to the Esquimaux. hfnny eurimis 
totue similarities in habits seem to eotmeet, th'vm 
sqn maux. liuinim liones of t ijH 

period being found is easily accounted for f)y the uliuji- 
dance of hyenas, and the absence of any inViieMlions of 
interments, which in later ages are very numerous, 'fhn 
total lack of regard for the dead will be noted when vro 
speak of the Esquimaux. They nso the siune iiinds of 
stone scrapers, ivory handles, needles, sjiear.s, and nrrow.s, 
as the cave-men did. Even tlieir modes of ornaiiii’Hi ing 
them hy sculptured heads and figures is tiu^ Hame; tmii 
it seems indeed probable that in the Ksquimunx we sei' 
the direct descendants of the race whicli oneo lived in 
caves in England and France. 


TEE MEN OF rOLlSJIEE HTOXE IMIT.KMEXTS. 

The old order changed and gave phuM* to new. The 
hunter was displaced by tho ngritmlturist.. Western 
Europe and Britain were gradually oeenpied Ity nieu (.f 
Adveat of Settled habits, possessing donie.sti«! nninjids, 
^onitoai and capable ot manufacturing stone initdetiiont s 
^Shly polished and showing considemlde iti- 
gCnuity in^ construction. Pottery, tiio, was 
among the arts of tliis now race. From various iitdi*-!i- 
tions. It is believed that this people llourished wlnui 
Egypt and Assyria wore already luglily civil i.sed emnirr-s 

for7«f« vuri.-d remains in 

forests, caves, fortified places, and burial tmmxuk, these 
people were short in stature, about five feet live im-li.-s 
aysicdi high, with skulLs long or oval in .shatie 
onaraoters. projection of the hinder part being e.sLejttHv 

^d not project markedly; tho forelioad wa.s compurativelv 
low. People of this type are not driven so csinq let y oil 
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of Europe as tlio oave-mcn ; luifc tlieir cliaracters are to be 
recoguiaeil at tlii.s day among the jiasfj^ues of the north of 

Spiiiu" a short, darlc-complexioned people, with black 

liair and eyes and a long head, and probably identical 
with iho Iberians, from whom the Iberian peninsula is 
named. 

Prof. Boy<l Dawkins, who is one of those most entitled 
to speak with, coniidonce on this subject, gives a vivid 
pictuws of a lioniestead of this neolithic or later stone 
period in Ids “Early Man in Britain.” pi * r 
says: “If wo eonhl in imagination take oirr bonwatead 
stand on the summit of a hill commanding an 
extensivo vie,w, in a.lmost any p'art of Great ® ' 

Britain or Ireland in tlni Neoliidiio period, we should look 
upon a landscupo sonxPAvhat of this kind : Thin lines of 
smoke, rising from among the trees of the dense virgin 
forest at our i'ea't, would mark the position of the Neolithic 
honiesteafls, and of the neighbouring stockaded camp, 
which afforflcid refuge in time of need ; while here and 
tliero a gleam of gold wotild show the small patch of 
ripening wheat;. Wo enter a track in. the forest, and 
1 lircad our way to one of the clusters of homesteads, passing 
lu.'nis of goats and Hocks of horned sheep, or disturbing 
a t roo[) of horses or small short-horned oxen, or stumbling 
upon a swine-herd, tending the hogs in their search after 
roots. Wo should probably have to defend Domestic 
ourselves against the attack of some of the large 
dogs used as guardians of the Hock against boars, wolves, 
and foxes, and for hunting the wild animals. At last, on 
emerging into the clearing, wo should see a little plot of 
Hax or small-oared wheat, and near the homestead the 
inliabitauts, clad some in linen and others in skins, and 
ornamentod with necklaces and pendants of 
skmo, bone, or pottery, carrying on their daily ■ 
occupations. Some are cutting wood with stone axes with 
a womhirfully sharp edge, fixed in wooden handles, with 
stone adzes or gouges, or with little saws composed of 
(iiu'tjiully notched pieces of Hint about throe or four inches 
long, splitting it with stone wedges, scraping^ it with flint 
Hakes. Some are at work preparing handles for the spears. 
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sliilftH for arrows,, 
and wood i(">r 
or for tlio broad jiiicl- 
dies nsod. ibr }>rci- 
pelling the ra:iiiji.*s, 
Otliers ar<:‘ laisy grind- 
ing and sli{ir|)i‘iiin" 

Implement- i i i e v [| !i o 1 1 h 
rn&mg. 

scraping skins wifli 
implements groniifi tfi 
a (dretiiar edgf*, or 
carving various ini- 
plemmiis nut i»f boiir’ 
and antler with sharp splinters of flint; wliilc* f in* woirien 
are preparing the meal with pestles and mort ars iiiid gndn 
rubbers, and cooking it on the fire, genmadlv ontsidt* tiir* 
house, or spinning thread witli spindle and distuli; or 
weaving it with a rude loomd^ 

During this period Britain was gra,(hially .sinking, sn 
that many forests were submerged nmnd mir eoasts. itiid 
the island was permanently cut oil' from the (kmt iuntt 
substantially as it is 
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Change of now. The 
Climate, climate 

was probably more 
severe and damper 
in many parts than 
now. The people 
wpe separated into 
tribes, fre{iuently at 
war with one an- 
other, as evidenced 
by the numerous 
earthworks and 
camps they have 
left, and the jave- 
lins, arrow heads, 
and spear heads 
found. Burial 
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LAi^L r iA^jfAi:/rANi:s of the nRirisii isles, i 



EhUm ntl’LKMKNTH. 


iiion iii ls ( »f 1 11 is ttboiiiicl, in tlio sliapo of barrows or 

(‘iiinis, offon hn^r ainl oval in sbapo. Here tlie 
d**a(l wen*. Iriiric*! Ij nsnallj in a Hitfing or croitcli" mounds, 
ing I'lr'isitioig, iuxi()iiipiiriied by vaiiions implements and 
otbf*r olyetdSj ap{nir(*ntly Ibr the nso of the dead in tlio 



EAIil^Y rUliOI'KAN DirLEair.?lTS and OUNAHIINTS. 
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spirit world* It is remarkable that the arfistiV* 
possessed by tbe cave-dwellers of theprevioiis l wi/ro 
not present in the newer race. Tliey .scarcely atiaije*fi fo 
representing their favourite im])lemcntSy sliil less to c’arv- 
ings of animals. 


TUB AGB OF imONZR 


There is reason to believe tliat wliilo the flark .Hlirirt 
people just described were still iu tilmost tniflispiifci! jms-* 
session of England, ‘Western Europe was mumpif^d 

by a new race, the first appeai'anco in idm \Vr\sf, of t Jp* 
Aryans from Central Asia. Tln;y were tlm luiccsfors i*!' 
the present Celts, much taller tliaii thf^ pei)|i!f^ wleuii f hr>v 
conquered, and additionally anncrt hy t he krenvlc'dgi* rif 
Hrst appear- working, and the jHisscsdoii o( hroim* 
anceoftne weapons. Later, when their civilisrif inii 
■^mope* esfcablisliGcl, they adviuiccd mU>th^ Ihdfi di 
Islands, and gradually di-ovi» bufk fho «.Id<'f 
inbaMtants. They conquered Ireland later k( ill ; nnil t heir 
descendants there retained their priinitivo liuhits j'ur <inwii 
into historic time. 


So late as the sixteenth century, aay.s Kir William 
Wilde, ‘the native Irish retained their wundering hal.ifK. 
tilling a piece of fertile land in the .spring, then retiring 
Survivals with their herds to tho l)(x»ley.s, ur dairv lial.i’ 
(generally in mountain (iistriets,'. ijt tlm 
moving aliont where the lieidjag,, 
irdand. afforded sustenance to tln«ir eatth>. 'iliev live.! 
wr Spenser de.scribes them in the reign of’ 

Elmabeth on their milk and wliite. nieahs' (VtirdM, efch,. 
mth meal, and probably calve.s' lle,sli, etej, „,h 1 ri tnridrii' 
in autumn to secure their crop.s, they ren , i n . b ' 
munitym their forts or entreiiclied vilh.S 

Ta of thomamls of the,s.7ll .rt s, I,r n.t h, 

still stud the lowlands of every county in Ireland inti with' 
standing the thousands that have bomi ohiifemtml Tliev 

wv£?reSf?"r’ ‘•ir,.«lar, and 

vaiyiiig IB extent from i;t few ncrchcM fn itt. 
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EARLY INILUtlTAXTS OE rifE BRITISH ISLES. 

witli wliicli tlio (K)rmiry llion aliouiKled, or against tlie 
predatory iiicnrsiniis ot:' liostilo tribes eifclior in war or 
during a euttle raid. A broa,stwork of earth from four 
to eight, iV'f't liigli siirrmuided tho enelosnro, being the 
material ready at lianri, and the most easily worked, and 
was [mtliably sm'iiiounheil liy a .stake fence.” 

Other survivals I'rom ancient time in Ireland 
are the eraimoges, or- jrlat, forms of clay and stone, sup- 
poried byjiniher, in ^tho_ lakes. As late as 1641, Sir 
l*iieliin O’Neill toolc relugi' in one, of these. Wooden cabins, 
made oi’ %vait1(‘s and clay, and the cloghaiins or small 
stone houses still found, ai-e other Irish .survivals. 

d’lie (felts of llr’itaiu wfu'c tall and stalwart, large- 
lu-ained. commanding and liai'sh in aspect. Tho chieftain 
of ( Irist hoj'pe, wliose remains are in the musoum tub Briasa 
at York, must, aeeoi'diug to ].)r. Beddoe, have Celts, 
looked a true king ot' men, with his at, hlotic frame, his 
liroad forehcjiil, beetling Irrow.s, sl,rong jaws, and aquiline 
pro lilt*. 

Tire Bron/e ago arrived Ihlly developed in tlie West. 
The bron/.e is uniform, eordnining about 12 pen cent, of 
tin and SH of eojiper. The weajrons and implements, too, 
lire not, remarkalily v'liried. Ifho first forms appear to 
liave lieen modelled like the storm weapons already in uso ; 
uid t hey g!-aduaily got, better shaped and adap- Bronze 
[ed to ftandles, Tire bettw* hronzo weapons, of "woa-pona. 
■ourse, were fashioned in tliei sncrie.eding ago of iron. Tho 
a-nami'iitation of t he irrrplenmnts is in simplo geometrical 
latterns ; rei>reserrf,aiiotts of animal forms arc not found. 

liinen and wooilerr wt-aving wiTo known, though perhaps 
.vovert eloth was oirly the ]ir.\:ury of tho rich.’ Shaving 
Im face Ireeamo fitsltionahle, while tho hair clothing 
vas often worm in long plaits, and groat hair- and 
iiiiH were u.sed, iStoire, liono, and bronzo onia- o™inaahts. 
nenl s wrn’o abtindant; and amber and gold camo into uso 
or (l(‘foration. 

Clr-ematioii pr-evailed, ami tho aslro.s of tho dead wero 
ireservcit in urns. Korno ar-ticles possessed hy cromation. 
he dead were Imrned wit h them, for their use 
!i the spirit world, together with food. A barrow or 
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caim -was erected over the funeral urn, and I'uneral feasts 
■were subsequently held, the cairn being added to at tlio 
same time. 

The great temples of Stonehenge and Avebury in Wilt- 
slnre, and other stone and cartlien circles, are believed 
stoneiienge to belong to this period. I’liey ai-e usn-illv in 
of a district 

fliaf +T mounds ; and there is no reason (o donirt 

that they -were places oi religious worship. Sfany of tlie 
stones are very large, and must have reqtired prodigious 
labour to transport to the spots wliero tliey L iinlmi 
ome portions are of rocks which could not Jiave. beiui 
MaS"^ Cornwall, or Iho Clumnel 
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T3ie Iron ago— DliTusion of iron from Asia-HaMts of tlie iron users— Early 
forgery of coins— Visits of tlie Plicenicians— Old Britisli forests and wild 
animals- -Dress of the Ancient Britons— TJb.e Piets— Mines— Tlie Roman 
period - Eifects of tlie Roman Conquest— The Roman province Cliris- 
tianised- Vitality of the Ancient Britons— Our English ancestors— In- 
vasion of Teutons- Anglo-Saxon houses and domestic life— An Anglo- 
Saxon dialogue— Drlnhing and social customs— Women and children - 
Hunting and other sports -Travelling dangerous -The Danes and 
Korthmen- The Normans — Minor immigrations --Scotch and Irish 
settlors - Modem movements and their results —Norman manners and 
customs -Norman castles - The Norman dinner-table -Norman furniture 
— Rise of gallantry and chivalry- Games of skill and chance— Minstrels 
- Rough sports -'Hawking— Advance of luxury— The former inhabitants 
of Scotland and Ireland— The Cymry— The Erse and the Gaels— Celtic 
languages The Scots' invasion of North Brltaln—The Lowland Scotch 
are Anglo-Saxons - Piets and Caledonians —Caledonian and Welsh names 
—Norse invasions. 

THE IRON AGE. 

T he knowledge and 
ixse of iron inarks 
tlic next great epocli. 
It is believed to liave 
come from Asia, and 
to have been diffused 

gradually Diffusion of 
t ll r 0 U g ll iron 
Europe. It 
would first come in 
small quantities from 
tlic3 Continent ; and 
tlien the discovery of 
native stores of iron oroj and the learning of modes of 
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smelting it, would render it more and more abundant, till 
at last it supplanted’ bronze, even for articles for which 
the latter was more serviceable. 

The Iron age does not appear to have licen marked b.v' 
any special change of race. The greater abmidunee of 
Habits of tae good weapons probably was attcndcai bygreaf er 
Iron users, combinations of powerful tribes, .so thus petty 
kingdoms arose. Cremation did not die out, but burin 1 at 
full length was also practised. Curved patterns, ofiun 
complex, are found on ornaments ; _but animal fonns are 
scarce. Coins of gold (later of silver and bronze) bust 



appear with designs which are remote imitation.H of Creek 
coins, such as those of Philip of kCacedon. It is not Jiludy 
that the earliest coins found are of earlier date than 
B.c. ■ Their use was most ahundaiit in the Soutli iiiid 
South-east of the island. The early Briton.s beoame not 
only accomplished workers in metal, but even learnt the 
Early forgery art of forgery, making false gold and silver 
of coins, coins of copper or bronze, eovered witli a tiiin 
plating of gold. Here wo come well into tbo period con- 
nected with us by direct historic records. 
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Tlio PlKBiiicians are recorded to liave visited Britain 
Cornwall) and Ireland about b.o. BOOy under Himilco. 
\iter crossing tbo Ba.y of'^ Biscay, lie arrived at the Islands 
)f tlie (ISstryninides, rieli in tin and lead, and visits of tiio 
nliabited by antinn;‘rons, proud, and industrious ^Ptonicians. 
copulation ticauisioinotl to coniinerce, and in the habit of 
joing to sea in poor leathern boats (coracles). Thence he 
;ailed Iavo days fartlicr to grass-green ^Insula Sacra ^ 
Ireland), inliabited by the races of the Hiborniansf ^ The 
Estryinnides were afterwards called Cassiterides, or Tin 
Islands, but wc^re very vaguely known ; only tlio Phocni- 
nans and the Greeks were generally believed to obtain 
:in from them. Aristotle is the first who names the British 
islands beyond tlio Colte as Albion and lernef^ No 
ioubt tlie Phcetiiciiuis introduced very many manufactured 
articles into Britain. 

At the begiiniing of tlio historic period, Britain was 
nuch more covered with forests than now, with more 
morasses and a (lain])(‘.r climate. Bears, wild oidBritisii 
boars, wolv(>s and hjxes, door and Ijcaver, forests and 
iboundtKl. Ecindeer still existed in the north animals, 
cf Scotland. Little circular huts of wood, wattles, or 
itono were the chief dwellings, and narrow, devious paths 
:x)nnected the villages. A gri culture was far more ad- 

vanced in soutliern than in northern Britain, where the 
pasture of cattle was predominant. 

In p(3rsonal appearance, the liomans describe the soutli- 
■jastern Britons as tall, long-haired, and rather fair ('i.c., as 
compared with the swarthy liomans), wearing uressoftiie 
% kind of trousers and a belted tunic, with a ancient 
plaid over it, From this some derive the name 
Oelt (the kilt-wearing or clothed people). Sandals were 
worn on the feet. Horses, shields, and long swords wore 
used in war ; chariots, often with scytlies on 
F^ach side, were signs of higher-class warfare. ® ^ 

The inhabitants of the interior and North still wore skins ; 
many were nearly naked, and stained and tattooed tlicir 
dxiiis witli woad. Hence the liomans called tliern Piets 
[pictij or painted). Mines were worked to a considerable 
extent; and many things were exported, chiefly to Gaul, 
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incliLding tin, gold, silver, iron, corn, cattle, and oven 
slaves and Iranting dogs. Tlieir langnago is 
declared by Strabo not to liave dilfercci greatly 
from that of the Grauls. But this statement, of course, 
applies principally to the southern tribe.s, who were largely 
of the same race as the Celtic Belgas, who then inhabited 
a great part of Gaul. 

As Dr. Beddoe says : “ The history of the British Isles 
is that of an irregular or intermittent current of invasion 
from the neighbouring continent — invasion of ideas, of 
customs, and of arts, even more than of human beings.” 
And he expresses the opinion that, antlmopologically, 
Britain was always a stage further bach in development 
than the Continent. 


TUB IIOIIAN PERIOD. 

From this time forward wo enter upon the domain of 
historic records. For a full account of this ami snliscMpmut 
periods, the History of England must of course Iks studied 
in separate works. Here wo can only refer to l,ho succes- 
sive races who gained a dominant inlluence, and tlm way 
in which they modified the nation. Tho etFects of tlio 
Effects of Eonian conquest of the island tvere. most, marked, 
‘o^^sr excellent main roads which they mad.J 
greatly facihtated communication. Their st rong 
power put an end to many a feud between tribes ; and tin* 
decrease of warfare led to an increase of agriculture and 
peaceful arts. Mining was largely developed. Fowls 
geese, pheasants, and other useful animals wiav! introduced! 
Eoman towns arid fortified camps wens cstaljlished iii 
^erent parts of the country; and many an old camp 
is indicated by the termination “ cestcr ” or “ Chester ” 
Britain became a province of Eomo, and later a Gliri.stian 
The Eoman coTiB-try, under the Emperor Constantino. Many 

chme?Sed^°““® subjects of varie'd 

_ provinces, must have lived and died and had 
oiisprmg in Britain. The Britons themselves hcscaiae 
considerably Eomanised, and used Eoman names. Very 
many places also had Eoman name.s. "Yet few of them 
survived the departure of the Eomans. It i.s reiuarkablo 
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liow little trace tliey left upon tlic pliysical characters of 
the people they conquered ; and the Christian religion, 
■which was their State religion, was driven into the 
Welsh fastnesses by the Anglo-Saxon conquerors. 

The ancient British, (Celtic) peoples showed great vitality. 
They must have preserved their individuality as distinctly 
as the Welsh and Irish of the present day; and resumed 
without difficulty their sway when the Homan vitality of 
legions were withdrawn. Their ultimate sub- tiie aacieat 
jection was due to the arrival of a stronger 
people tlxan tli© degenerate Homans. They were pagans, 
it is true, but yet more vigorous and more intellectual, 
and represoriting a liigher type of civilisation. These, the 
Angles or Engiisli, and the Saxons had already begun to 
arrive on the West coast of England; and various bodies 
of Germans, ca jitives and others, had no doubt been settled 
in Britain by tlie Homans. 

OUR HNGLISII ANCESTORS. 

Tliat tribes of G erman Teutons invaded England and 
finally conquered it, migrating in such large numbers as 
to really i'e-peo])le tlie East and South, is undoubted. 
The ancient inliabitants were gradually driven invasions of 
towards Wales and Cornwall ; and the worship Teutons, 
of German gods, Thor, Woden, etc., was firmly introduced. 
It would bc^ profitless here to discuss the precise localities 
in tlie North-west of Europe from which particular tribes 
came. It suffices to say that they did not come from 
France ; and that Scandinavians and Danes made distinct 
invasions at later periods, although probably some Nor- 
wegians landed in Scotland before or during the Homan 
occupation. Tlio Anglo-Saxon invaders were tall, bloird, 
and fair-haired, contrasting greatly with the people they 
conquered. 

Passing to a description of how these ancestors of ours 
lived, it appears that the Anglo-Saxon houses were com- 
paratively simple, except those of chieftains, Angio-saxou 
The lower part of the walls was of ^masonry, Houses aud 
the upper of wood. A central hall, or life, 

caption room, was a marked feature of every considerable 

0 
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dwelling. Hangings of plain cloth or of tapestry sur- 
rounded the wall, which also had hooks or pegs to hang 
things upon. Chimneys were not yet used, and fires 

were made on the 
floor, probably in 
the con t r o . 
Benches were the 
principal furniture 
of the hall, a’he 
table was a board 
placed upon tres- 
tles, and removed 
when the meal 
was ended. Hence 
it is readily seen 
whence we derive 
our expression 
“ board and lodg- 
ing.” Brcakfa.sb 
about nine, and 
dinner, at noon, 
were the principal 
meals ; supper was 
probably of later 
i n t r 0 d u c t i 0 n . 
Their food was on 
the whole simple 
— bread, butter, 
milk, and cheese 
being the staple ; 
vegetables, beans, 
and fish were 
much eaten ; and 
bacon was the 
chief meat. Much 
of their moat was 
salted, and eaten 
boiled. 

An interesting 
Anglo-Saxon dia- 
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logiie mentions prominently among ijei’sons accessory to 
food supply, tlie salter who stocked tlio store rooms and 
cellars and supplied the (salt) butter and cheese ; Anglo- 
the baker, without whom every table would saxon 
seem empty ; and the cook, who appears to have 
been less essential. “If you expel mo from your society,” 
says the cook, “ you will bo obliged to eat your vegetables 
green, and your flesh meat raw, nor can you have any fat 
bi’oth.” Ho is shut up with “We care not, for we can 
ourselves cook our provisions, and spread them on tho 
table.” Forks were xmknowm and knives wore few ; the 
hands W(3ro still freely used in eating. 

Drinking was largely indulged in after dinner. Silver 
and gold cups were treasured by the I’ich ; but the drink- 
ing-horn was for common use. Ale and mead Drijjdng 
were tho principal drinks ; and honey was ana social 
largely produced for mead-making. Wine was 
rare and expensive. Tho drinkers pledged one another ; 
and marvellous tales and personal exploits were recounted. 
National poetry was recited ; and frecpxently instruments 
such as the harp, pipo, trumpet, oto., enlivened tho 
Ccstivity. Tho professed minstrel was a well-known 
iharacter. 

Tho Anglo-Saxon ladies performed many household 
)fficos, and wore expert at siJinning, weaving, needlework, 
md embroidery. They were kind to tboir oMldren, who 
.vere however swaddled at . birth, and often women 
illowed to lie upon the hearth close to the fire, owidren. 
n considerable risk of burning. Civil marriage by pur- 
diaso was frequent ; and divorce or separation was not 
■are. The women are especially represented as using 
^•ery harsh measures with their servants or slaves ; they 
veto severely beaten, and put in fetters, on what we 
hould now consider slight provocation. Yet almsgiving 
vas abundantly practised, and crowds of poor ate the 
ich man’s bread. 

The chief national sport was then, as now, hunting, 
or which the immense forests gave ample opportunity, 
t is recorded of King Edward tho Confessor, that “ there 
.’-as one earthly enjoyment in which he ehieily delighted, 
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wHcIl was, hunting with fleet hounds, whose opening in 
Hunting and the woods he used with pleasure to encourage ; 
other sports, and again, with the pouncing of birds, whose 
nature it is to prey on their kindred species. In these 
exercises, after hearing divine service in the morning, he 
employed himself whole days/' Boar and deer hunting 
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were not uncommon. Hawks were largely Horse- 

mmship was cultivated ; chariots and carts wtiro fttw. 

Hospitahty was pretty general ; inns were law and 
little commodious, ^iYavcllers, especially merchants, "WGiit 
Travelling in companies; the solitary traveller was sus- 
dangerous, pected, Or liable to be robbed. Iiol)bory and 
cheating were frequent, so that a law was made forbidding 
buying and selling without witnesses. 
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"VVeneed say little about tbe invasions of the Danes and 
Nortlimen. They came in very considerable numbers 
from the ninth to the eleventh centuries, and ^aMos 
left a very decided mark upon the north-eastern and North- 
counties, in which they for the most part settled “®“‘ 

— Northumberland, Yorkshire, and Lincolnshire including 
the chief settlements. The evidences of this may still 
be seen in the faces of many of the inhabitants. The 
Northmen too conquered the Isle of Man and Cumberland, 
which were long seats of their power ; yet the Celts re- 
mained in Man, their language gained supremacy, and 
persists to the present time. 

The Normans, who came in such mxmbers in the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, were in the main compounded of 
the same elements as the English ; but they iformans 
appear to have had a larger admixture of ® ■ 

Scandinavian blood, and also to have included a large 
Celtic infusion of Belgic Gauls. This peculiar conibination 
no doubt gave them their great vigour, by which they 
introduced into the English people a large proportion _ of 
foreign blood. Subsequently more Ereixchmen were in- 
troduced, yet not so as to markedly influence the English 
type. Flemings, Normans, Huguenots, driven by religious 
persecution, have at various later times come_ over in 
considerable numbers. Germans, driven by Louis XIV .’s 
persecution from the Palatinate, and many Minor immi- 
other Germans since, including German Jews, gratioJ“. 
have swelled our numbers. But the population of England 
has been far more affected in modern times by the immi- 
gration of Scotchmen and Irishmen. Twelve per cent, of 
Scottish surnames have been reckoned in a scotch and 
large London club, but only one per cent, of ii’ish settlers, 
pure Irish. The percentage of Welsh names was five.^ 
This last indicates the fact of the largo migration of 
Welshmen into England. 

The immigration of the Irish into Scotland has been 
great in recent years, there being_ now over sixjioijemniove- 
per cent, of tiro population Irish-born. In ments, and 
England there are two-and-a-half per cent, of 
persons of Irish birth, and probably four more of Irish 
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blood. Dr. Beddoe, a very careful observer, says: “In 
opposition to tlie curroiit opinion , it would scoin that tlio 
Welsh rise most in commerce, the Scotch coming alter 
them, and the Irish nowhere. The people of Welsh 
descent and name hold their own fairly in science, the 
Scotch do more, the Irish less. But when ono looks to 
the attainment of military or political distinction, tln^ case 
is altered. Here the Scotchmen, and especially the High- 
landers, bear away the palm ; the Irish retrieve tiieir 
position, and the Welsh are little heard 

mmiAN MAmEHB and CUST03IS. 

The Normans 
introduced more 
luxury; and the 
stern restraint in 
which William 
the Conejuoror 
kept them soon 
degenerated into 
licence and c*x- 
travagance. They 
gradually c»rect(Ml 
tliose massive, and 
lordly casi/les, 
Normaa W l.i i. li 
Iiecame 
ioo otten the:** 
strongholds of 
vice and enm- 
tres of 

iiig. Important 
rooms l)i:*g.an to 
l)i;i i3h"3vai:4'::‘d aliovo 
ground lioor, 
j:)rc,iteciing t^he 
rich manh guests 
from the raliblo 
who congregated about the more public lull I, and fre- 
quentlygotpossession of the victuals iutondecl Ibr ike guests. 
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The Norman dinner-table was not strikingly different 
from the Anglo-Saxon. Forks were not nsed, xha Norman 
and many viands were brought to the guests on dianer-taiue. 
the spits on which they had been cooked. Glass cups 
and bowls were superseding those of horn ; and wine 
became more abundant. Stiuces of various herbs wore 
largely used. The common people ate little meat. Cheese 
was their most nutritious food, and bread their staple. 

The simplicity of furniture was preserved ; tables were 
still boards on trestles, benches were the seats, chairs and 
stools being few. Often stone seats or recesses in walls 
ran round rooms. Beds grew more ornamental Norman 
and comfortable, and later, roofs at the head of 
the bed came into use. Hospitality was much practised 
towards the gentry and the well-to-do, while the poor 
had a hard time of it, and were plundered as well. 

Manners on the whole were licentious, yet in these ages 
the germs of refinement arose from the forms of politeness 
and gallantry taught in great men’s houses. Else of 
Those were practically schools of good breed- gauntry and 
ing, and were resorted to by youths and “ 
maidens of good family, who wished to rise in considera- 
tion. The class of flatterers and spongers on the nobles 
however grew apace, and were the ready instruments of 
their patrons’ base desires. Light was scanty at night, 
rooms were few, visitors and families were crowded into 
few rooms, often with little regard to decency. 

Chess and draughts were favourite medieval games; 
but when cards were introduced they speedily 
absorbed attention, and gambling did not tarry awn and 
long behind. Minstrels were yet more favoured 
than in early English times, and a greater variety of 
instruments' including rude organs, were played. Many 
of the minstrels were wanderers, others were in jj. * , 
the pay of the king or of great lords. It is re- 
lated that several hundred ministrels took part in the 
wedding festivities of Margaret, daughter of Edward I. 
To accommodate the minstrels, a largo music gallery at 
one end of the hall was introduced. The rnusicians, by 
an easy transition, took up other forms of amusement, 
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such as magic and sleight of hand, and 'vvero kno%vn as 
jongleurs (Latin, joculatores, from jocus, a game), the 
modern jugglers. 
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ENGLISH INNKEEPEB OIT SIXTEENTH CENTUllY, 

Sports became more diversified. Wrestling, throwing 
Rough sports. archery flourished side by side 

with lower amusements, such as bear and bull 
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"baiting and cock fighting. Bulls were not allowed to bo 
killed by butchers iintil they had been baited. Even 
Queens Mary and Elizabeth were present at these sports. 

Hawking became a sign of gentility ; and hawks wero 
most skilfully trained and tended. They were Hawidn-' 
upon the owners’ hands when they visited, or 
even in church. All kinds of bird's wero hunted in this 
way, and largely 
by ladies. Span- 
iels started the 
game, the hawk 
was unhooded, 
and brought it 
down. Hunting 
of foxes, deer, 
and hares was 
common, and 
much liked by 
all classes. 

In tho four- 
teenth, fifteenth, 
and sixteenth 
centuries, sim- 
pler habits gave 
way to greater 
luxury at table ; 
and tho Advance of 
monks 

were as forward 
in this direction 
as any class. A 
tolerably mode- 
rate dinner in 
tho fourteenth century includes boar’s head, a rich potago, 
beef, mutton, pork, swan, rabbit, mallard, pheasant, 
chicken, teal, woodcock, snipe, and various complex dishes. 
Elaborate made dishes and rich seasonings seem to have 
been preferred to tho traditional “ roast beef of old 
England.” Indeed, in ‘ many cases, traditional dishes, 
customs, and ideas are those which we now select as tho 
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best of old fashions, though they may formerly have been 
honoured rather in the breach than in the observance. 
The Eeformation period fortunately introduced a good 
deal of that sturdiness and self-denial into English private 
life which have ever since been characteristic of it. The 
Eestoration times were marked by laxity of morals and 
an extensive pursuit of pleasure, followed by the general 
carelessness of the first half of the eighteenth century. 
From this the nation was awakened by the los.s of the 
American Colonies, the fiery preaching of Wesley and 
Whitefield, and the horrors of the French Revolution, 
which ushered in the modern period. 

TEE FOBMEB INHABITANTS OF S'OOTLAND, IBELAND 
AND WALES. 

In the absence of skeletons in sufficient numbers, and 
the greater lack of trustworthy records, it is not profitable 
to dogmatise on the ancient inhabitants of Scotland and 
Ireland. Their considerable Iberian, Celtic, and Scandi- 
navian admixture is well known. Their precise migrations 
Thecmr ^.re not known, pcrhap.s can never now bo 
e ymry. a,gQgj.ta,iiied. The Cymry (whom .some believe 
to be related to the Cimbri who fought against Romo in 
the time of Marius, and who at one time peopled sudt 
widely separate districts as the Crimea amt the Cimbric 
Peninsula of Jutland), were the tribe or nation of Colts 
wMch retained predominance in Wales when they were 
being progressively conquered in or shut out from the 
rest of Southern Britain. They have preserved mo.st 
distinctly perhaps of all the ancient British races their 
language and traditions. 

The earlier race of Celts appear to bo represontod now 
by some of the pure Irish or Erse inhabitants of Ireland 
and the Gaelic Highlanders of Scotland. The Galli, who 
The Erse and gave their name to Gaul, were probably their 
the saeis. • ^garest relatives on the Continent, “in tlw 
names which all these people continued to give each 
other,” says Dr. Nicholas, “we recognise the accents of 
ancient consanguinity. The French, descendants in the 
main of the ancient Galli, call the Welsh Galloin; the 
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Welsli call tlie HigManders caU both 

themselves and tho Insh (7«eZ-distingiiishing themselves 
as _ Grael Albmmch’ (Alban Gaels) from the Irish ‘Gael 
Limnich (Gaels of Enn). In fact, it is hardly a question 
whether we should - 
not regard ceitio 
the various languages. 

Celtic languages, — 

Erse, Gaelic, and 
Manx, on the one 
hand, Welsh, Armori- 
can _ (Breton), and 
Cornish, on the other, 

—as so manj^ dialects 
of one original lan- 
guage.” 

Strange as it may 
seem, tho Scots wore 
not originally in habit- 
ants of Scotland, but 
immigrants from Ire- 
land. The Scotch 
might fairly claim a 
share of Ireland as 
theirs; and tho .set- 
tlement of so many 
Scotch families in 
Ireland in the six- 
teenth and 


, TI10 Scots” 
seventeenth invasion of 

con Undos 3 ^^ 
was but a 
return to their ance.':- 



lOWLAKI) SCOTCIt QIBL (ISto CBNIlTIiy). 


tral territory. Scotland was called Alban for ages before 
it received its modern nan)e._ One of tho most tub 
astonishing mutations of history is that hy scotoiiAngio- 
which tho Lowland dialect of English lias he- 
come universally cliaractcrised as Scotch, wliilo the Celtic 
language, formerly known as Scotch^ is characterised as 
Irish. Wo shall not discuss tho preciso relations of Piets 
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and Caledonians. The former became noted later, the 
Piets and latter were earlier prominent. _ Tacitixs believed 
Caledonians, them to have a German origin, on account of 
their large limbs and red hair ; but it is not certain that 
they had any large infusion of German blood. However, 
even at an early period, many settlers from the marauding 
hosts of Norway joined them and modified the Highland 
races considerably. Sutherland is so named a_s the 

southern portion of their 



territory. 

Caledonian 

andWelsH 

names. 


ENGLISH WATCHMAN (18tH CENTUBY). 


of tllB 
ancient names 
in Caledonia 
agree closely 
witli those of Wales. 
Thns we line! and 

“ Ben designating 
mountains. Tli o r i vc^r 
names — Tay and Taw, 
Dee, Clyde and Clwyd, 
Avon, Esk, Usk, Teviot, 
Tcivi, sufficiently prove 
close rclationsliij) among 
the peoples. Ciimljria 
(Cumberland, Westmore- 
land, etc.) remained Cel- 
tic l.ong alter Lowland 
Scotland liad become 
Anglo-Saxonised. 


Norse invasions had a more important influaiice upon 
Scotland than upon England. The great invasions of tlie 
Norse ninth century made the Norwegians rulers of 
invasions, the Shetlands, the Orkneys, the Il(d>ri{lt‘s, and 
the Isle of Man; and parts of the mainland were- domi- 
nated or tyrannised over till the twelfth and i.hiricHmt.h 
centuries. The Norse language was even ufloptcnl in 
Shetland, Orkney, and Caithness. The Irish (’oasis, too, 
especially the principal ports, were much invathMl by the 
Danes and Northmen in the ninth century, %vho (‘.xercisccl 
more or less sway over the country ; but they did not re- 
main in power beyond the eleventh century, and loi't Icwor 
traces of their presence in Ireland than in Bcotland. 



CHAPTEE III. 

Cfjt <Bn'ton£{ of Co-'iia})* 

Complexity of orlgiii— Fusion a comparatively late process -Salient features 
of our Mstory- Passion for exploration, colonisation, and trade - Tliirst 
for empire and genius for government - Successes and failures -Manu- 
factures and inventions - Popular liberty witli monarchy— Aristocracy of 
feudalism, wealth, and intellect -Physiognomy of Britons and distinctions 
of districts -The typical English woman —The Southern Counties' people 
- The Cornish “-East Anglians -The Midlanders The Welsh - Giraldus 
de Barry on the Welsh character -The Yorkshire character - The North- 
umbrians -Lowland Scotland -The tall Galloway people -The High- 
lands and Islands - Character of the Gaelic-speaking people -The 
Highlander physically - Other Celtic types - Scandinavian types - The 
Islanders— The Irish people -General characteristics of British Serious- 
ness and industry - Athletic sports -Enterprise and solidity Not 
imaginative or idealising— Eeticenca and coldness -Truth and freedom. 

I N CHI' own dajSj the Britisli 
people, —as we must, ibr 
want of a better name, call 
the inhabitants of tlie Brit- 
ish Islands, — are far Iroxn 
being homogeneons. To say 
Complexity nothing of the dis- 
of origin, tinctions of Eng- 
lishman, Scotchman, Irish- 
man, ‘Welshman, who tliat 
knows them will say that tlie 
distinctions between a West 
Country man and a Kentish, 
man, a Stalfordshire man and 
an East Anglian, a Yorkshireman and a Northninbriiui, 
are few or slight; or that a Lowland Scotchman is very 
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with accelerating speed; and wo find in great cities a 
mingling which bids fair to produce an average ^ 

Briton in a century or two who shall possess, it compara- 
may be, all his varied ancestors^ excellences, tiveiyiato 
and but few of their faults. Specialisation ad- 
vances apace side by side with this, it is true ; but it is a 
specialisation of particular faculties, according to trades 
and occupations, which leaves the broad outlines similar. 
All the characteristic qualities of special varieties of 
Briton are being absorbed into the great assimilating 
centres of London, Manchester, Birmingham, and the 
like ; and a few centuries hence it will be impossible to 
trace in detail the commingling which the English people 
have undergone. We may then hope to be an iron race 
like the Homan, an intellectual race like the Greek, an 
ingenious race like the English, an enterprising race like 
the Scotch, a plastic and witty race like the Irish ; but . 
we shall scarcely be so polite a people as the French, 
so passionate a peo]3le as the Italian, a drilled people like 
the German, an all-enduring people like the Chinese. 

We may recount here a few of the salient features of 
our history. Dominion on the Continent the English can 
scarcely be said to have sought ; it came to them with 
their foreign kings, and foreign influences especially 
tempted them to seek to preserve and extend salient 
it. But the Teutonic race pressing into West- features of 
ern Europe was too strong for the comparatively history, 
few English to master, as it still is. Later, the English 
have tried to prevent the onward march of another 
great nation, the Russian, and have so far succeeded that 
Constantinople is not yet in their hands. But the vast 
tides of immigration from East to West have not been 
permanently rolled back in the past. We are ourselves 
monuments of successive tides. We are attempting to 
roll back Russia by bolstering up a race far more alien 
to ourselves in blood than the Slavonic. The attempt 
niay not improbably fail. There is room for Russia as 
well as for England ; and the policy which has led us to 
control Egypt and may hereafter lead us to dominate 
Palestine, is sounder than that of relying on the Turks. 

D 
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As to the cliances of foreign invasion of England, they 


have scarce- 
ly been con- 
siderable for 
centuries, 
they are less 
than ever 
now ; and 
success in 
such an en- 
terprise is 
imj^ossible 
while the 
English 
character re- 
mains what 
it is, 

A certain 
adventurous 
and explor- 
ing cluirac- 
ter, derived 
from our 
Saxon and 
Scandina- 
vian ances- 
tors, ratlier 
than the 
pressure of 
surphrs pop- 
ulation, has 
made the 
English thc3 
foremost, 
though not 
the earliest 
explorers of 
the world, 
and the 
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greatest colonisers of modern times. Like the ancient 
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G-reeks, we liay© derived from our marine stirromidings 
a familiarity with and a love of the sea, that 
have carried us cheerfully through dangers and exploration, 
difficulties, to plant our race wherever climate 
permitted and trade was possible. Enterprise 
being the first condition, love of trade, — a desire for 
useful articles, and for obtaining and supplying tliem 
profitably, — has been the second factor in developing a 
thirst for empire, which, denied gratification in 
Europe, has issued in the establishment of the empire and 
greatest empire ever controlled under one head, for 
Eourthly, the tliirst for empire has begotten, or • 

gone alongside with, a genius for government. Having 
first learned to govern ourselves, — by rule-of-tlmmb and 
common-sense measures, it is true, rather than by theo- 
retical principles, — we have, wished to govern other races, 
widely different. Here we have sometimes failed, through 
hauteur^ through conceit, through unwillingness to be- 
lieve that what was good for ourselves might not bo so 
good for subject races. We have had to learn the hard 
lessons, that national and racial habits cannot be clianged 
in a decade ; that new customs and habits take longer to 
develop than old ones to be destroyed ; that blood speaks 
more strongly often than kindness, still more strongly 
than liarsh dictation. But these lessons have been and 
are still being learned ; and it is the proud dis- successes 
tinction of the free-born Briton to carry with and failures, 
him, and gradually to spread, wherever he holds sway, 
the institutions of freedom which call out many an un- 
suspected virtue and give opportunity for human great- 
ness to manifest itself. The art of retiring gracefully 
may some time be learnt by the Englishman ; we cannot 
yet credit him with great perfection therein. But whether 
or not we thoroughly practise it, we profess that we hold 
sway only for the* benefit of the subject — a noble aim,. to 
the realisation of which it is to be hoped we may more 
and more approximate. 

Eichly endowed by nature with mineral wealth, Eng- 
land has made good use of it. Becoming middlemen in 
commorce, and receiving hospitably many Continental 
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artificers driven from tlieir homes by tyranny, the Enghsh 
have been rewarded for their free grant of pi’o-jianufaotures 
tection by many an industry built up, and and 
many an invention which started new modes 
of work. The applications of steam and the development 
of railway communication, the invention of the electric 
telegraph, and the use of coal gas for lighting, have 
increased our wealth tenfold, and produced a material 
Avell-being which has known no parallel in ancient or 
modern times. Popular liberty has attained an expansion 
under a limited monarchy which has never popular 
before been enjoyed under Idngly government; liberty with 
and this in the midst of complex and conflicting 
interests which have made the problems of legislation 
infinitely more difficult than in any former state of 
society. If now the danger of yielding to the demands 
of an uninstructed majority can be successfully battled 
with, we may be said to have equalled any State organi- 
sation, now or in. the past. 

Feudalism, — the allegiance to lords, wliich the Normans 
impressed upon us, — has been dying with the growth of 
large towns and of the wealth of manufacturers. Lord- 
ship is now a function of wealth, not of prowess, 
except so far as the acquisition and retention otfeuSsm, 
of wealth may be a sign of intellect. But re- ■wealth, and’ 
spect only goes very partially with material 
wealth,_ and it is more and more passing to the intellec- 
tually rich, — those who can persuade, con-vince, teach, anc' 
govern, ---whether they have pence or pounds. Lonj 
may this tendency grow ; may money cease to bu] 
ser-vility, may time-serving become unknown, may bribery 
be forgotteri, and may an Englishman be as intellectuall; 
free and enhghtened as ho is materially unfettered ! 

BlXYSIOamUY of bbitons and distingtions of 
DISTRIOTB. 

If now we turn to examine the people of the British 
Isles to-day, as to their physiognomy, we cannot do better 
than resort to foreign eyes. M. Esquiros, a most candid 
critic of our country, speaks thus of the typical English 
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female : “ Site is remarkable for liglit liair, blue eyes, 
The typical ^oral lips, ckeeks ruddy as the flower to ’which 
English- they are so frequently compared, a skin as 
■woman, and transparent as alabaster, delicate 

features, arms admirably modelled, a perfect bust, and an 
air of flourishing health yet bearing the stamp of birth. 
Who cannot recognise a true Saxon woman by her walk ? 
You distinguish in it the movement of a hanglity race, 
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independent, mistress of itself, and all it tliinlcs proper to 
subjugate.’^ The male Saxon ho cha.rjicterisc^s l)y his 
round and high-coloured face, his robust and (!om}};i(*t 
build. His frame is not so developed as tliat of the Scotch 
and Irish Celts \ he is stouter j but liis should ers 
square and wide, his arms muscular, and his cla^st full 
The South-eastern counties show a ty|)e vc*ry near to 
the typical one. According to Dr. Beddoe, in va]ual:,l(>. 
work, “The Eaces of Britain,” the feature.^ are regular. 
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head and face elliptic, 

the bro^ySJJ^g goutSieni 
moderately counties’ 
arched, the 
nose straight, often 
rounded or bulbous 
at the point, the 
mouth is •well mould- 
ed, the complexion 
fair and transparent; 
the eyes are well 
opened, sometimes 
blue, brown; the hair 
is flaxen, or brown 
of various shades, 
seldom bright, cuidy, 
or abundant. Passing 
west, dark hair and high cheek-bones begin to become 
frequent in some parts of "Wilts and Dorset. The Devo- 
nians are mostly dark-haired, with blue or grey eyes. 
They are medium in height and strongly made, their 
heads_ being of good size. The mildness of the climate 
may in part be accountable for the marked beauty of 

the women, who have 
“a peculiar delicacy 
and softness of both 
outline and com- 
plexion.” 

The Cornishinen are 
sturdy and stalwart 
fishermen, miners, and 
agriculturists, the 
darkest Britons, truly 
Celtic to a largo ex- 
tent. Their average 
height is five feet oiglit 
inches. The cheeks 
are promi- 
nent, and 
many features are 
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characteristic of the bronze race. All the British types 
occur in Cornwall ; and Dr. Beddoe describes the most 
characteristic as Iberian, with a dash of Semitic. Is this 
a testimony to the, early Phoenician voyages for tin? 

Passing again to the East, it appears that the East 
Anglian counties, though so early exposed to invasion, 
retain a distinct proportion of Celtic blood, proba,bly owing 
to their persistence in impassable fens. Their Teutonic 
East blood is distinctly Anglian ; and tlie Danes do 
AngUana, not appear to have influenced even the seaboard 
remarkably. The complexions of the people arc mostly 
light; faces short, oval, or oblong; jaws rather massive, 
and form generally bulky. The eyes aro g(?nerally light 
grey or light brown; hair often sandy rod or flaxen yellow. 

Notts and Lincolnshire, on the contrary, are Anglo- 
Danish. In Lincolnshire and Leicestershiro ])ai’(a'eularly, 
Danish blood is prominent. Mr. D. Maclvintosh <l('scribes 
the Danish typo as having a long faco, liigh clmek-bonos, 
high and long nose, and reddish liair. L(>.ic,ostershiro and 
TUe North Cambridgeshii’e, liowfwm’, havt*. re.iaintsd 
Midianders. a considerable proportion of Celtic, blood. The 
same is the case in the strictly midland and south midland 
counties. Derbyshire and Staffordslhre ])eupIo have .some 
of the lightest hair in the country ; the.y aro largely 
Anglian. The preponderance of British typi'S in the 
counties bordering on "Wales is marked, lu the Forest 
of Dean, says Dr. Beddoe, the peculiar institutions of the 
miners date back to a Roman or pre-Eoman period, and 
the physical type of the inhabitants do(‘s not s(s>,m i,o liave 
altered materially in the meanwhile. The hair is generally 
dark, the head long, the cheek-bones prominent. “ The 
Severn is a distinct ethnological frontier ; the contrast 
between the country people in the Eastgato Street of 
G-loucester, on a market day, and those who come acrOvSS 
the bridge from the Forest side, is extremely .striking.” 

It might ho inferred from wliat wo have said, that the 
Welsh would be a very homogeneous people, dark-haired 
The Welsh, dark-oyed, pro-erainontly Celtic ; but light 
hair with dark eyes is a very frcqwuit coinbiiia- 
tion. Hollowness of -the cheeks, and sudden sinking in 
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below tlie cheek-bones is often met with, G-iraldus de 
Barry, writing seven centuties ago, has given a very en- 
tertaining picture of his countrymen. “Nature,’^ he says, 
^4ias given to the Welsh of all ranks boldness of speech 
and confidence in answering before princes and a& 

nobles: we see that the Romans and Rrench Barry on tue 
have the same gift of nature, but not the 
English nor the Germans. , . . They are 
inconstant, mobile ; they have no respect for their oaths, 
for their promises, for the truth; they will give their right 
hands in attestation of truth, even in joke ; they are always 
ready for perjury. They attack fiercely, with much noise ; 
if repulsed, they flee as in terror, but as readily return 
to the charge. They are given to digging up lioundary 
fences and removing landmarks ; they are continually 
having lawsuits aboiit land. They are abstinent in need 
and temperate by habit, but will gorge themselves at 
another’s expense: no one wastes his own substance out 
of gluttony, as the English do ; but they are ostentatious 
in vicing with others.” Among other qualities, he notes 
their fondness for music, especially part-singing. They 
could sing in three parts, while the Northumbrians (in- 
cluding Yorkshiremen) sang in two, the rest of the English 
only in one. They were revengeful, proud of race and 
family, fond of genealogies. No doubt the Welsh include 
two types at least, perhaps combining all the pre-Saxon 
races within them. 

Coming now to Northumbria, “In few parts of Britain,” 
says Dr. Beddoe, “ does there exist a more clearly-marked 
moral type than in Yorkshire. . . . The character is 
essentially Teutonic, including the shrewdness, 
the truthfulness without candour, the persever- YorusMro 
ance, energy, and industry of the Lowland 
Scotch, but little of their frugality or of the theological 
instinct common to the Welsh and the Scotch, or of the 
imaginative genius or the more brilliant qualities which 
sometimes light up the Scottish character. The sound 
judgment, the spirit of fair iflay, the love of comfort, 
order, and cleanliness, and the fondness for heavy feeding, 
are shared with the Saxon Englishman ; but some of them 
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are still more strongly inarkod in tlio YorksIiirGman, as 
is also tlie bluff iiidepeiiclGnce.” Their aptitude in music 
we have already referred to. Their taste for horseflesh 
may have been derived ^ from the Northmen. In vigour 
of mind, energy for industrial pursuits, and zeal in 
science, the Yorkshiremen hold a foremost place. The 
North and East Eidings have a considerable Danish in- 
termixture with the Anglian type. In Whitby, where 
Captain Cook was born, Scandinavian features are often 
met with. 

Prof. Phillips describes the principal Yorkshire type as 
tall (five feet nine inches average), large-boned, muscular 
(averaging 164 lbs. in weight), the face long and angular, 
the complexion fair, eyes blue or grey ; hair, light brown 
or reddish. In many of the valleys, small, round-faced, 
brown, dark-haired men, with dark eyes, are to be met 
with, perhaps ancient Celtic or Iberian. 

South Lancaslhre is now a sort of aggregation from the 
whole of the British Isles. North Lancashire, Cumberland, 
and Westmoreland show a markedly Scan- tiio 
dinavian type, having been largely colonised cumwans. 
from the Isle of Man, North Ireland, and the Hebrides, 
by Norsemen, in the tenth and eleventh centuries. The 
people in general have a straight profile and long, straight 
nose, fair hair, and grey eyes ; though Celts with prominent 
eyes and nose are not uncommon. Northumberland and 
Durham are chiefly Anglian, with a strong dash of Danish. 

LOWLAND 8G0TLAND. 

The south-east of Scotland, including the Lothians and 
Tweeddale, is occupied by a fair-haired Anglian and 
Anglo-Danish people, tall and muscular, mostly long- 
headed, with blue or light grey eyes ; hair light red, 
yellow, or brown, but rarely dark. The profile is neaidy 
straight, the chin and lower jaw broad and rounded, the 
nose nearly straight. With the Lowland Scotch wo 
must group a band of coast country, extending round the 
friths of Forth and Tay and to Nairn. In Dumfriesshire 
the Norse blood is more prominent ; and further west, 
in Ayr and Gralloway, the Celtic I’ace is in possession, so 
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that Dr. Beddoe even speaks of the Welshman of Upper 
THetaU Glallovay. In some parts their heig-ht is re- 
GaHoway markahle j in one village, Balmaclclluii, the 
people, people average five feet ten and a half inches 
■without shoes. The hair is dark, often black, with blue 
or grey eyes. Wigtonshire includes people of Pictisli 
descent. It is singular to note that Twecddale has pro- 
duced so many fine ballads ; some attribute this to the 
Danish element in the people ; while East Lowlanders 
have been distinguished by the fervency of their religious 
convictions. 

THE HIGIILANES AND ISLANDS. 

The true Highlanders present a marked contrast to tlio 
Lowlanders. The typical Graelic-spcaking people are de- 
scribed by Mr. Hector Maclean as quick in temixn- and 
very emotional, seldom speaking without being inilncnced 
by one feeling or another; more (|ui<dc than 
ttTtoeuo- a-ccurate in observation; clear thiiiker.s, but 
Bpeawng wanting in deliberation ; having a fcirtilo and 
people, imagination; loving the absoluto in 

thought and principle ; disliking expediency and d(jubt ; 
patriotic, chivahous, and sympathetic with the weak ; 
disposed to a sentimental melancholy, yet hopeful and 
sanguine, often witty and eloquent. 

The Highlander is typically long-headed and long-faeod ; 
presenting many varieties from fair to swartliy, the oyo.s 
axe generally light, the lips are usually full and tliick, 
lower jaw often very straight, chin seldom 
Highlander round, the nose is frequently largo and promi- 
phyeioaiiy. eyebrows and cheot-bones largo and 

prominent ; hair reddish yellow and brown. The Higli- 
landers’ march is very elastic and springing, the heel 
being well raised and the knee well beiit. 

Interspersed with these long-headed Colts, are many 
short and round-headed people, with dark skin and com- 
plexion ; hair black, coarse, and shaggy ; eyes black or 
other Celtic dark, and fiery ; receding forehead, and lower 
<tobs. part of face prominent. Mr. Maclean describes 
them as showing warmth of feeling, fierce temper when 
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roused, and considerable cunning; they are fond of money, 
accumulating even wlien very poor, diligent and in- 
dustrious when gain is certain, otherwise indolent. 

Yet another short-headed type of Celt is very noticeable. 
These have broad and rather square heads, straight profile, 
lower jaw narrow, forehead broad and square ; swarthy 
complexion, hair reddish-brown to black; eyes far in, 
often small, dark-brown, grey, or black. Idiey show 
great circumspection and forethought, and have strong 
passions, mostly under control. They are strongly at- 
tached to friends and relations; very clannish, with strong 
national pride. They are usually very economical and 
prudent ; fervent, gloomy, brooding, strong thinkers, not 
very imaginative, but with a characteiistic vein of 
humour. 

Other Highlanders appear to represent dark Iberians, 
or large-boned harsh-featured Caledonians ; but they are 
outnumbered by those who exhibit a decided Scandinavian 
type. They are tall, long-armed, straight-faced, with 
more arched brows and forehead than the Colts ; face 
square or tapering to the chin, lower jaw Scandinavian 
strongly arched; eyes blue or bluish grey; hair 
flaxen or sandy. They iiave sti’ong digestive organs, 
and eat and drink largely. They are described as 

deliberative and cool; doubts numerous, and convictions 
few.” They are very accurate observers, being never 
biassed in their observations by emotion or prejudice. 
They have a powerful local memory, which gives the 
inteilcctual portion of the race a talent for geometry, 
astronomy, and navigation. They are strong in attach- 
ment, but not so ready to repent or forgive as the Celts. 
Extremely fond of independence, they will encounter the 
greatest hardships to secure it. They are often rather 
rough and dogmatic, ‘4bnd of the vast and grand, but 
rather disposed to turn the marvellous and mysterious into 
ddicule; possessed of a genial vein of humour, whicli 
fardly ever forsakes them in danger or suffering, — with 
mmense firmness and self-reliance, which neither torture 
lor death can shako.” 

The Shetlanders and Orcadians are very largely Nor- 
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weman. Eastern Caithness is inhabited by a very pure 
The Norse race. In the outer Hebrides a Norwegian 
Islanders, type prevails, but mixed with it is a short, 
thich-set race, snub-nosed and dark-haired, which may be 
aboriginal, and, of course, the Highland type also. The 
southern Hebrides include more Highlanders, with many 
Norse also. 
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THE IRISH TEOPLE. 

The Irish people, though of mixed origin,- have come 
out the most homogeneous of the peoples of tlio British 
islands. “ Throughout the greater part of Ireland,” says 
Dr. Beddoe, “one distinct type of man decidedly pre- 
dominates.” There is an admixture of Scotch and English 
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in parts o£ Ulster and other districts ; but the prevailing 
type is a mixed Celtic one, witli, on tlie coasts and islands, 

some Norse 
blood. The 
average height 
is five teet 
seven. In the 
West the 
population be- 
comes darker 
haired tlian in 
any region of 
Great Britain; 
in fact, it re- 
scmble.s that of 
the Auvergne, 
Bavoy, and 
N 0 r t h (■- r n 
Italy. Light 
eyes, however, 
greatly pre- 
p on (1 e r at 6. 
'I’ho head is 
long, low, and 
narrow, il'ho 
eye-brow.s are 
level, tlicorbits 
low and deep. 
Thus, in raciiil 
type, the Irish 
iiri) very much 
allied with the 
trucj Highland 
Bciotch. Br. 
Beddoo has 
tbund that the 
Irish upper 
class have 
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darker eyes, but much lighter hair than tho knver c.la.sses- 
this is due to the large infusion of English blood in the 
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“be of Iberian race ; and others even have a Mongolian or 
Turanian aspect, and are conjectured to be of servile 
origin, perhaps dating back to pre-Celtic ancestors. 
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Soutli-east *Wexforcl includes people of Eiigiisli race, 
said to have descended from settlers Ironi Soiitli, Pem- 

varioTis brokeshire, which itself is more Anglo-Flemish 
Irish types, than Welsh. In Kilkenny and Soiitli Tipperary 
there are many persons of English descent, not o:f: recent 
date. Wexford and Waterford have many i.all fair 
people, apparently Norwegian by descent, and still re- 
taining considerable traces of their ancestry in their 
fierceness when roused. The same type occurs al)Oiit 
Cork and Limerick. It is interesting to find, so much of 
the fierceness which sometimes crops up in Irelaiid 
traceable to the Norse element, rather tlian tlie Celtic ; 
the Norse being themselves a branclr of the Teutons, 
of whom the English or Anglo-Saxons are anotlrer 
branch. 

In extensive districts of Ulster the majority of the 
people are of English or Scotch descamt, settliKl there 
under James I. and Charles I. ; but I)on(‘gal and other 
parts are predominantly Trish. 

In West Kerry, wl e.re the prevailing type grcartly re- 
sembles that of the Scotch Westcim Highlands, tlie men 
are tall, many of them nearly six feet, witli scjuare, not 
broad, shoulders, long heads, prominent squ{ir<3 l)rowH, flat 

HigiiiaEd broad forehead, somewhat* rcicraling, Tli<*ir 
^yp®* abundant wavy hair, reddish, dark-l)rowii, or 
black, grows low on the forehead* The nose is mostly 
long and pointed, with the long narrow Gafdics nosiril A 
. considerable number of these fair pc*o])lr^ have projec^ting 
jaws. Their eyes are of various shades of grey, Tlio 
cheek-bones are rather broad, the mouth, coarse, the lips 
thick, and teeth good. 

Altogether, Dr. Beddoe concludes that tin*. pro])oriiou 
of English and Scotch blood in tli© prt^sent inhaJ^itani.s 
of Ireland is, i)robably, not much less tlian a tliird. He 
is also of opinion that the Gaelic and Ilierian races of tlie 
West, mostly dark-haired, are tending to swamp tlie blond 
Teutons of England by a reflux migration. 

It may be well to review a few im|)ortant (jliaractmdsticB 
■of the British people, in order tliat w(^ may the lictter 
contrast our own race with otlicrs. Prtrviilcut tlironghout 
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botli our work and our recreation we find seriousness and 
industry. Our play for the most part has a seriousness 
serious aspect. The object is not to pass the and 
time, but to achieve something, to gain some 
new impression, most usually an impression of activity. 
A great love of nature and the open air mingles with 
this. Our athletic sports, shooting and hunting, Atmetto 
cycling, cricket, football, lawn tennis, and sports, 
croquet, testify to this. Enterprise gains the field even 
here, and elsewhere rules ; a conservative enterprise truly, 
one which does not risk everything on any Enterprise 
hazard urrless it be unavoidable. Thus the and 
English are often slower in starting on an un- 
dertaking, but more solid in building, less visionary and 
theoretical than other nations. 


The British races perhaps taste the higher imaginative 
pleasures less than others. They are ^ 

romantic, passionate, imaginative, like the ° t^e 
Eomance nations. They are not filled with ideausing. 
idealism in love-makirrg, or chivalr;,. in friendship. Even 
their self-assertiyenesss, more marked in the Eetioeaca 
Celtic Briton, is limited by reticence and cold- and 
ness, and it leads sometimes to arrogance. coldness. 

Hence it cannot be said that the English are over- 
crowded with characteristics which bespeak them the 
hearty reception of foreigners. The truth and Truth and 
solidity, the freedom and enlightenment which freedom. 
Englishmen boast, are their best credentials. They will 
bear still greater development, and may with advantage 
be combined with more “ sweetness,” to use Mr. Matthw 
Arnold's word, more courtesy, a less overbearing attitude, 
more consideration for other people’s feelings, less jealousy 
of other people’s success. In fact, in the cultivation of 
more brotherliness and sympathy is to be sought the best 
line of advance both for our own and other nations. 
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TN France, as in England, an old 
race lived in the liver-valleys, 
and lias left its implements ' in 
the gi-avel at Abbeville, Amiens, 
I and near Toulonse. Tlio cave 
n The river- likc-wise followed 
|| vaUey and them in time, and snr- 
oave men. passed them in several 
particulars, leaving abniidant 
remains in the caves of:’ Central 
France. In the later caves of 
La Madelaine, in the Dordogne, 
bone needles and harpoon-lieads, 
flipt saws, scrapers, and borers are numerous, as well as 
drawings njion antlers,^ ivory, and bones. In one of those 
a large os is shown feeding, with a naked man behind, 
who has ap;par6ntly approached stealthily, and is in the 
, act of throwing a spear. Another represents a mammoth 
on a portion of its own tusk, and shows the long mane, 
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society, income, so long as tobacco is not denied Iiim. It 
study of acknowledged that G-erniaii professors 

England and have told IIS many things about our o wn history 
its History, literature of which we were ignorant, and 
have shamed us by their enthusiasm for men and things 
which we were accustomed to regard coolly as simpl(3 
items in our appanage of greatness. 

But the Grerman lieutenant— he has been endowed by 
our imagination,— set on fire by the rapid and almost 
theatrical march of events in the Austro-Prussian and 
THe German the Franco-Gremian wars, — with almost siiper- 
soldier, human qualities of foresight, knowledge, re- 
source, and courage. It is true that he has been well 
educated for his -war business, that he knows geograpliy, 
military tactics, and languages, in a way very unlike that 
Education a drawiiig-room warrioi', and rnalvos Iris pro- 
and drill, fession liis practice, liis life. He lias simply 
gone into military matters with the same enet’gy wlncli 
our professional man or manufacturer devotes to liis busi- 
ness. He has practised what he professed ; tliere were 
many like him to take his place if he fell, and tlie system 
has succeeded. But at what an enormous cost ! 

Grermany groans under the terrible burden of li<ir iriili- 
tary system which takes the majority of liealtliy youths 
at the time of most vigorous manhood, when apti tudc^s arc^ 
Burden of acquired and when they could bvcst add to tlie 
tHe military wealth of the nation, and converts tlioni into 
system, -v^ar-machines, The military men and tln^ 
professors include between them the best avaihd )le tahnit 
of the country, while only the surplus is left for manu- 
factures and agriculture. 

We are apt to associate a phlegmatic temperament, a 
stolid demeanour, with the Grerman race; but tins does 
THe German them scant justice. They may be stolid, 
temperament, absorbed in absorbing their tobacco till roused 
by something more exciting. But they can becorne as 
excited, as vivacious, as eager as Frenchmen, tlioiigli 
without their suppleness of movemont, their 
fertility of gesticulation. Tlie student has a 
very regrettable tendency to fight duels on the smallest 
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Lever known to liave been possessed by it until tbe fros:en 
arcases were exbumed in Siberia and proved tlie aeon- 
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daiit prey of tlie old Cave-men. The few human hones 
yet found in this age in France represent a long-Iieaded 
race, with the thigh-hone strongly ridged, the sliin-hone 
flattened, jaws projecting forwards and thicker than the 
normal. 

The IsTeolithic, or polished stone people, wiili their 
advanced art, probably lived in France during tlie cul- 
mination of the Assyrian and Egyptian em])irGs, and even 
after. Some of these smaller round-headed people appear 
The itoerians ancient Ibcriims, arid 

and their modified descendants the Basques, wlio 

Basques. found in South-east France, in Lower 

ITavarre, Labourd, and Soule, but do not number nioro 
than about one hundred thousand. Every district has 
peculiarities in its dialect ; but we will deal rnorc^ fiilly^ 
with the race and language when we speak of Spain. 


THE ARYAN ADVANGE. 

The decline of the stone and bone-using people -was 
probably brought about by the advance of tluri broiize- 
users, who seem to have come from Asia; and tiiey pro- 
bably arrived in France by two routes, a northern 'and a 
southern. These , were the Aryans in various divmion.s. 
The Celts are the earliest in historic order, and no doubt 
The Celts they once possessed most of what wo now know 
and Beig». as Gaul. They belonged to the Cymric division 
like the Welsh and Cornish; but a large portion of theni 
were a distinct group, known as Belgu), whom Cmsar lias 
yivichy described for us, occupying the countiy between 
the Seine and the Ehine, and probably interinixed ■witli 
some Teutonic blood. The Belgm were blue-eyed, taller 
and lighter-haired than the Cymric division, who m.^vo 
short and swarthy and short-headed, and ranged over tlio 
whole country from the Seine to the Garonne. 

Already in the second century b.c. the Gauls wo.ro 
being attacked both in the North and in the South. Tho 
Greek and Germans had crossed the north-eastern f’ron- 
co^Ss. colonists had long mado 

good their footing at Massilia (Mar-seilles). A 
lioman settlement was established in tho South by Caius 
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Sextiiis' in B.c. 1225 17111011 lie called Aquas Sextias, now 
Aix in Provence. Prom this town Eoman influence 
spread in the Ehone district, and a Roman pi-ovince, 
termed Gallia Braccata, was established, with Narbo 
(Narbonne) for its capital. 

, In B.o. 58, Julius Caasar found the Gallic population in 
a semi-barbarous condition, grouped in numerous tribes,, 
each having little or no connection with the casar’s 
rest. . They lived in unfortified villages of account, 
rounddiuts, and only rarely fortified a commanding situa- 
tion with earth-works, or protected themselves within 
forests* or marshes. Each tribe had its chief, who was 
elected, one or more Druidic priests, and a sort of aris- 
tocracy of horsemen, to wliom the rest of the population 
rendered service. ■ Osesar found these divided peoples an 
easy prey, and in less than ten years had conquered tliein 
in detail, driven out the Germans, and forced tli© Hel- 
vetians back into Switzerland. Anotlier blow to the 
Gauls was the attack upon Britain, which deprived the 
Gauls of help from beyond the sea. 

CsBsar^s conquest undoubtedly had mucli influence on 
Gaul. The people?, originally devoid of cohesion, were 
absorbed into his armies, learnt discipline, gained civilisa- 
tion. The common people were? less oppressed, slavery 
was diminished, human sacrifices were stopped, EjEf^ctsof 
and the oppressions of tlio Druids W(?re diinin- Komau 
Lshed. Successive Roman rulers vied with one ^ivnisatiou. 
another in the interest tliey took in (faaal. Lugdunum 
'Lyons) became the ca])itjil, a.nd ibui-gi’cat roads radiating 
Torn it aided powerfully in diffusing civilisation. Before 
}he end of tlie second eontuiy a.b., Oliristianity had 
?iitered tlie Soutb, and a bisliopric of Lyons “was founded. 
3y the middle? of tlu? fourth, century "the new rt‘ligiou 
lad spread into <?v<*ry ])<n't. of ( laril. 

A grapliic des(?riptioji of' tli<? Gauls in ili<‘. Jinirth cenf ury 
s given by AnirnirinTis Mnrcie] linns in. Ins Jiuman llisi.ory. 

‘ Tlie Gauls are almost all tall of sta.t,uriq very lair, and 
ed-haired, and hoiaihle from tlu^ iiru’ccvness of Boecriptiou 
lieir eyes, fond of'stidfe,, a;nd lin-ughidy iusofimt. or tiio Gauls. 
I whole btind of strangers wouWnot tnajiire one oiftheni, 
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aided in liis brawl by bis powerful and bbte-eyeJ wife ; 
especially when, with swollen neck and gnashing teeth, 
poising her huge white arms, she begins, joining kicks 
to blows, to put forth her fists hke stones from twisted 
strings of a catapult. Most of their voices are terrific and 
threatening, as well when they are quiet as when they 
are angry. . . . They are, as a nation, very fond of 

wine, and invent many drinks resembling it ; and some 
of the poorer sort wander about with their senses quite 
blunted by continued intoxication.” 

THE TEUTONS. 

But while Christianity was redeeming the Gauls, move 
powerfiil invading enemies were attacking tliem, and in 
the end subjugated or drove back the old inhabitants. 
The Saxons invaders were Teutons of various divisions. 

and The Saxons began to invade Picardy and Kor- 
visigoths. jjiandy by sea as early as the fourth century, 
and they steadily advanced round the coast to the Loire. 
Later, land invasions rapidly increased. The Visigoths 
of Central Europe settled partly in Southern Eranee. 
The tall Burgundian Vandals from the Vistula 0(jcu])i(‘d 
The Vandals the region which still bears their name. The 
and Franks. Eranks, a Still more numerous aggregation of 
German tribes, invaded Gaul in the middle 'of the fiftli 
century, and, turning their arms impartially against 
Eomans, Gauls, Burgundians, and Visigoths, conquered 
them all, and won, though as yet none knew it, tins right 
bo name their newly-found country in its wide,st extent. 
Successive immigrations for centuries continued, to 
strengthen _ the German element in Gaul. But Olnhs- 
tianity, which had subjugated the Roman Emi>ire, was 
Clovis master also this new clonieut, and 

gaining Clovis, the Erankish chieftain, iiro- 
ceeded to put its potent governing powers at the di.sposal 
of the new masters of Eranee. 

Thus we must recognise that the distinctive Ereneh- 
TheGermaa 0^ modern times is very much of a Gor- 
man in.his origin. He is the result of a simihir 
process to that which he is now so much con- 
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ceriied to stay or roll back — German pressure westwards. 
But of course lie is well advised in regarding peaceful 



mmigration as one thing, national mastery as another ; 
md lie also cannot annihilate the Celtic, the Ganlisli, the 
Italian, the Iberian elements in his composition. Nor can 
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^fe fair to aclinowledge tliat, liowever closely lie may be 
allied in origin on one side to tlie Germans, tlie. other 
elements in his blood, and the diverse conditions under 
■which he has lived for centimes, have made the French- 
man a distinctive type, markedly different from the 
modern German. 

The South of France was least affected by the Saxon 
and German invasions. It received, however, its own 
special contingents from abroad.. The Saracens for cen- 
The Saxacens extended their inroads into and largely 

and Charles held swayinthe South-east; and their oiuvard 
Maxtei. advance was only checked by tlie decisive 
victory of Charles Martel (Duke of the Franks, and grand- 
' father of Charlemagne) in 732, at Poitiers. .His son, 
Pepin, the first of the Oarlo'Vingian kings of tlie ..[■'’ranks, 
further defeated the Saracens in 758, and drove them out 
of Nar bonne. 

In the time of Charlemagne Prance was parcelled out 
among a number of great lords, exercising almost despotic 
rule in their respective distiicts. Bishops aiul abbots 
TheEranks rising to a condition very much on a 

under level with the nobles. Commorco ivas at a 

Charlemagne. ygj,y. Those Franks who were 

reckoned free, bowed very humbly before the lords ; the 
original inhabitants, — Gauls, Gallo-Pomans, C(“li:s, -~wero 
in a condition bordering on slavery ; while slavns, — said 
to have formed no less than nine-tenths of tho people, — 
were in abject misery. The South of France, under ono 
of Charlemagne’s sons, formed a separate kingdom of 
Aquitaine, in-which Eoman laws and Itoman culture liad 
far more influence than in the Morth. 

We cannot follow the multitudinous changes winch 
separa^Hon *0 France in the ensuing ages. Finst 

from the came the separation of the Gorman Franks from 
Gennans. Gallic Franks. Tho Imperial Crown re- 
mained with the Germans; feudalism slowly developed in 
France. 

. Later, in the ninth century, came tho Northmen, or 
Normans, from Scandinavia, and gained po.sse.ssion of 
some of the fairest provinces of France, This was another 
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Teutonic invasion, and powerfully influenced France, 
tliougli in turn tlie Normans became leavened Borman 
with Celtic and Gaulish and Frankish influences, invasion and 
Without laying aside,” Macaulay says, ^Hhat 
dauntless valour which had been the terror of every land, 
from the Elbe to the Pyrenees, the Normans rapidly 
acquired all, and more than all, the knowledge and re- 
finement which they found in the country where they 
settled. . . . They embraced Christianity ; and with 

Christianity they learned a great part of what tlie clergy 
had to teach. They abandoned their native speech, and 
adopted the French tongue, in which the Latin was the 
predominant element. They speedily raised their new 
language to a dignity and imj)ortanco which Greatness of 
it had never before possessed. They found it Normans, 
a barbarous jargon ; they fixed it in writing, and they 
employed it in legislation, in poetry, and in romance. 
They renounced that brutal intemperance to which all 
the other branches of the great German family were too 
much inclined. . . . Every country, from tfie Atlantic 
Ocean to the Dead Sea, witnessed the prodigies of their 
discipline and valoiir. One Norman knight, at the head 
of a handful of warriors, scattered the Celts of Connauglit. 
Another founded the monarchy of the Two Sicilies, and 
saw the Emperors both of the East and of the West fly 
before his arms. A third, the Ulysses of the fii'st 
Crusade, was invested by his fellow-soldiers with the 
sovereignty of Antioch ; and a fourth, the Tancred whose 
aame lives in the great poem of Tasso, was celebrated 
bhroughout Christendom as the bravest and most generous 
)f the champions of the Ploly Sepulchre.” 

The Feudal period in France was one of infinite vicissi- 
tude, during which princes and dukes of various districts, 
md of varied degrees of independence, struggled for their 
>wn hand. The Church more and more asserted feudalism 
in absolute control over the wills and fortunes and th© 

)f men. The Crusades, which the Church alone 
30 uld have brought about, took many of the best men in 
France abroad, and gave them an cxporienc.c and a culture 
vhich gave rise to the age of chivuthy, when refinement 
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(to a certain extent) flonrislied in tlie palace and castle, 
wliile it was not considered to liave any reference to the 
suffering poor. But in this period an interest in intellec- 
tual study gave rise to the Univex'sity of Paris. 

Intellectual life flourished in the South ; and, as if the 
Crusades had not satisfied the dominant priests and the 
Religions overbearing Frankish _ leaders, _ successive rc- 
perseontions ligious persecutions within their own borders 
and wars. ,jesolated France. Now it was the Albigenses, 
now the Vaudois, now the Huguenots who bore the brunt 
of persecution. Meanwhile, the warlike temperament of 
the French found vent in numerous other wars against 
Foreign neighbours— against the English, against Gcr- 
iwaxs. mans, against Spain, Italy — indeed, against 
every bordering power in turn, or several combined ; and 
the French have continually been smiled upon by victory 
until the downfall of the first and the third Napoleons. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries the English were 
gradually expelled from France. But France was left 
desolate and exhausted ; wolves and robbers dominated 
its most fertile regions ; and it required a long period of 
quiet toil and growth to repair the damage. Burgundy 
was then mastered, and Louis XI. reigned absolute, and 
the feudal system was to a large extent dead. 

Now began Itahan expeditions, which, with varying 
successes, led ultimately to no good results. Gei'man 
wars, then civil wars, followed, and finally we come to 
the period of Louis XIV., when France was enlarged, 
triumphant, but the people wretched and downtrodden. 

Modern times have changed this. The life-and-doath 
throes of a people exploding with rage against long- 
Modera endured tyrannies of royalty and aristocracy 
revoiutioas. followed by wars of conquest which 

threatened to subdue Europe, until England finally com- 
pelled French ambition to be restrained within limits, but 
unfortunately at the same time restored a dynasty too 
deeply steeped in traditions of an evil past to be perma- 
nently endurable. Repeated revolutions have at length 
left the people free to govern themselves. \ 
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t l\ /FIXED in origin, and long 

-LViL cnltured, the Prencn 
have a strength and influence 
depending upon both their 
complex origin and the long 
period since arts and letters 
were introduced among them. 
Besides the Basques, how- 

maintain a very 
I distinct person- 
^ ality, occupying Brittany 

vexy extensively, many with 

— — brunette complexions aiirl 

aclv eyes, and being zealous Eoinan Oatliolics, It is 
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kept up by repeated migrations from Cornwall to Brit- 
tany, wliicli seems actually to have derived its name 
from this communication with Britain, The Armorican 
(or Brezonak) tongue is still spoken in several dialectic 
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The Breton, ruilike the lively Irishman, appears dull 
y the side of the sparkling Frenchman. Withal he is 
igoted in religion, and conservative in politics,, royalist 
r sentiment and attachment. As in Cornwall, The Breton 
dtches, charms, and fairies are still believed enaracter. 

1 ; and past liistory is spoken of by many a cromlech 
nd by great stone circles and other monuments. Dairy 
irms abound; bees are largely kept. On the sea-coast 
.shing is a ' staple industry, the sardine being caught 
1 immense quantities ; and wrecking was a recognised 
ursnit in times not long gone by. Many of the houses 
re built as they used to be in Cornwall, with an upper 
3om projecting on pillars over a sort of open porch, 
hints of the devil’s foot in the rocks are still shown, and 
lie art of the priest has converted the sacred supersti- 
lenhirs into places of Christian veneration by wons. 
he simple device of planting a cross upon t,hem. It is 
•ot so long, indeed, since gifts and sacrihces were offered 
3 deities associated with the flat-tojjped dolmens or crom- 
jchs, and corners of the farms were left vacant for the 
se of the devil, in order to bribe him to do no injury to 
he remainder. 

A typical, one-roomed Breton cottage is described as 
ontaining, fixed against the wall by the fireplace, an old 
ak bedstead, enclosed by sliding panels, and Atypical 
ising so high that a great chest, containing Breton 
he family wardrobe, is used to climb into it, 
s well as to sit upon. Often the large cupboard.s on 
ither side of the chimney have such capacious shelves 
lat they are used as beds for the children. A polished 
ible, — often with hollows scooped out to hold soup,— and 
)rms complete the simple furniture. “Over the table,” 
lys Mrs. Bury Palliser (“Brittany and its By-ways”), 
suspended by pulleys, are two indispensable articles in 
Breton dwelling — a largo, circular basket to cover tlio 
read, and a kind of wooden frame or rack, romul wliich 
le spoons are ranged. Forks they do not use. Festoons 
i sausages, with hams, bacon, candles, skins of lard, 
lions, horse-shoes, harness, all hang suspended from tho 
hling, which consists of fagots of hazel suspended by ^ 
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cross-poles. The floor is of beaten earth. One narrow 
window admits the light, and there are no outhouses.^’ 
A manure-heap, as is too often the case in Cornwall, is 
close by the house door, which, standing open, allows the 
free entrance of the pigs and the poultry. 

The Breton is noted for his love of country and of 
home, his resignation, his clannishness, and liis liospi- 
tality. Drink overcomes him, greed for money is one of 
his besetting sins, and women are contemptuously treated 
by him. ^‘ The Breton not only loves the village where 
Breton 'W’as born, but he loves the field of liis 
attachment fathers, the hearth and the clock of his home, 
to home. 23ed on which he was born, and on 

which he hopes to close his eyes. The conscript and 
sailor are often known to die of grief when away from 
their native land.^^ Hasty, violent, even ferocious when 
roused, the Breton, it must be allowed, possesses many of 
the conspicuous virtues of the Celt. 

Although Brittany is the only quarter of France wlicre 
is predominantly Celtic, it must nciver be 
forgotten that the old Celtic races form a large part of 
Traces of the the substratum of the French people generally. 

Tii-Qg we may note, as Celtic points in tfie 
French character, vivacity, imaginativeness, keen regard 
for “honour,^' quickness to take offence, liking for inili- 
tary glory, bravery to the point of rashness, and, last btit 
not least important, especially to his neighbours, a sort of 
uncertain temper, which makes it difficult to predict his 
behaviour in any given circumstances. 

Physically, the French are not a tall people; yet among 
them many tall people are to be found. In fact, a taller 
race may be made out in the North, witli liglit hair and 
Physical heads; while the southeni 

character- people are shorter, with dark hair and eyes, 

^ Rrench! Still there is a great deal 

■ ^ of intermixture of these types. As to beauty, 

popular ideal must bo dispelled, if it still remains. 
Every Frenchwoman is not beautiful ; every Frenclimaii 
does not wear a moustache and no beard. There is a 
very prevalent commonness, not to say coarseness, of 
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features among tlie ■women, wliicli is prevented from 
becoming so apparent as a similar state of tilings would 
become in England by the skill in dress, taste in colour, 
and. neatness wliich distinguish them. Among the men 
good looks are, we think, more conspicuous than among 
the women ; and the expression of the eyes is more intelli- 
gent than in the case of the women. As great varieties 
in the wearing of moustache and whiskers are to bo found 
as in any country. 

THE FllENGII AT HOME. 

The domestic habits of the people vary largely with 
their principal occupations, and still more largely witli 
the difference between town and countiy. But tlie pre- 
DomestSe dominant note of the habits of the vast mass 
Habits, of the people is frugality. Everything is based 
Frugality. Scarcely any one is' without some 

means, some slight income or wages; almost every one 
contrives to make it sufficient. To many English people 
the idea connected with “ French dishes ” is daintiness 
and expensiveness, although the masses suppose that the 
French eat everything, including many articles that the 
English loathe. The latter idea is true almost witliout 
exception, though it is a revelation to many that a great 
number of French people will not taste mutton, goose- 
berries, or rhubarb. But it is true that the French add 
to their food supply a very varied assortment of artichss 
: we neglect or despise. _ No one with any knowledgo of 
: PecuUaritieB what is nutritious can deny that frogs supjdy 
of food, very edible morsels, almost as delicate food 'as 
' chicken, that snails, well fed, are at least as nutritious 
j as whelks, or allege that dandelion is to ho dcsj)ised 
’ because of its rich juice ; while, if blood is “ the life,” 
which nourishes all other parts, it must he at least as 
nutritious as the rest, and thus justi'ly the Frencdi peas- 
antry in the large use they make of it. Watcr-che.stnut.s 
contain farinaceous food, hut not enough to make the 
English peasant search for them; hut, like water-rats, 
they are certainly abundant, and Frenchmen are found 
who eat both with gusto, to say nothing of wild cats, 
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owls, foxes, and liawks. And this varied taste has hy no 
means proved a disadvantage to the French. It is a 
capital thing in times of siege to be able to cat, with 
relish, horse, dog, cat, rat— though some of ns would 
think it a fitting preparation for the last resort of eating 
leather. 

French eating customs are so different from, our own 
that a word must be devoted to them. The substantial 
English breakfast at seven, eight, or nine a.tn., is un- 
known to them. At the utmost, a cup of coffeo and a 
biscuit or a roll, or a glass of thin wine, is taken at that 
hour; and frequently a couple of hours’ work 3>6jei!tner 
may have been done before even this is in- aia 
dulged in. The most important meal of the ^oarcuetto. 
day, except with wealthy townspeople, is the dejetlner cl 
la fourchette^ or midday breakfast, sometimes eaten as 
early as eleven, especially when the tamily rise at six or 
seven ; and sometimes, in towns, deferred till one or even 
tAyo o’clock. But it must not be assumed that the variety 
of dishes met with in visiting French hotels, appears in 
their private life. At dejeuner few but substantial dishes 
appear, special points lieing, that meats arc servcnl in 
separate courses from vegetables, and that tliey are never 
brought to table in the crude form of the Englisli middle- 
class cold joints. Vegetables, too, are served with. sau<;e. 
Cold salad in great variety, and raw or preserved Jf nits, 
are largely eaten. Melons are eaten at the beginning 0^' 
a meal, with pepper and salt. Weak wine, rod, or white 
is the staple drink at this meal, as at dinner. Tea i 
almost unknown. Even in Paris a very commoii-plac 
tea is eight shillings a pound ; a guinea inay still be given 
for really good tea; and it is distressingly impossibk^ to 
persuade unsophisticated natives to put tlie required 
number of teaspoonfuls in the pot. Cofioo is the stajdci 
drink of the nerve-stimulant class, and it is picntiliilly 
mixed with chicory, besides being higlily roasted. Ilonco 
French coffee” is l 3 y no means Tnrkisli coffiaq 
and we beg leave to deprecate its nitroductloii coffeo. 
into England. Under its unsatisfying iiifliiciiKjos i;lio 
English are flying more and more to tea, ^vhlU^ cofle.o 
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The French diner at five, six, seven, or eight o’clock, is, 
it cannot be denied, too much of a repetition 
of the midday meal, and is not very distin- 
gnishable from it in the larger towns, except by the fact 
that no work has to be done afterwards. In the smaller 
towns and the country it is even a much lighter meal 
than the dejeuner^ and may consist of only soup and salad, 
or an omelette. 

The peasant’s meals, governed even more exclusively 
by the all-powerful economic instinct than those of the 
middle-class, or lourgeoisie^ oxe beyond conception. 
Cookery is not the peasant woman’s forte ; she Meals of tue 
is generally a worker in the fields, or at some peasantry, 
occupation which leaves little time for cookery. In the 
morning, says Mr. Hamerton, in his delightful book, 
“ Eound my House,” the men eat soup. “ For twelve 
people, two ^ handfuls of dry beans or peas, or a few 
potatoes, a few ounces of fried bacon to give a taste, a 
good deal of hot water. The twelve basins are then 
filled with thin slices of brown bread, and the hot water, 
flavoured with the above ingredients, is poured upon the 
bread. . . . The meal at noon is composed invariably 

of potatoes followed by a second dish. In this second dish 
consists the only culinary variety of a peasant’s life. It 
is either a pancake, made with a great deal of flour and 
water and few eggs, or a salad, or 'dotted milk. No wine 
or meat is allowed, except during the great laboims of 

hay making and harvest.” The peasants’ wives carefully 

oBSbrve the fasts of the Church. Mr. Hamerton 
tells a story of an old peasant of over seventy, 
whose wife kept him on such short commons in Lent, 
that towards Easter Day, — in anticipation of which a pig 
had heea killed, — he cut a slice of the pig and fried it in 
sight of his .wife and family, and in defiance of his wife’s 
protracted and bitter lecture. 

In spite of the frugality which makes the peasant’s life 
appear so unlovely to a foreigner, they have many virtues 
niuch intelligence, and much happiness. Own* virtues of tixe 
ing, in the vast majority of cases, each his own peasantry, 
small segment of land, — sometimes in numerous minute 
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fragments separated by considerable distances, owing to 
the various relatives by inheritance from whom he may 
have derived his property,— the peasant is a proprietor, 
and is dignified by the fact. He is not subject to any 
man; he has a voice in local affairs; if he has little, it is 
his own; and public opinion favours and makes respect- 
able the economy which is necessary. Far from esteeming 
a man according to the amount he spends, — which is too 
much the case in England, — ^tho French peasant esteems 
a man according to his economy, and poi’haps the amount 
he hoards annually — an extreme too far in the other 
direction. Yet this quality has given Franco untold 
strength, in modern times, by enabling the peasant to 
become a holder of G-overment stock and to subscribe 
. largely to Government loans. Each holder of 
meSsta stock feels that he has an interest in his 
Government country, an interest which is vital to him — an 
atook. interest quite different from that of any man 
whose value is merely as “food for powder,” or who is 
only a tax-payer. This is the strength of the Conserva- 
tive Eepublic, that its roots dive right down into the 
bumblest, or almost the humblest, class in rural France, 
where scarcely any other group of people strong enough 
to constitute a distinct, still loss an opposing, interest 
exists; just as the weakness of the Eepublic is in the 
Eadicalism of the large towns, where the workman, desti- 
tute of a stake in the country, mobile, excitable, broken 
loose from the restraints of priesthood and property, lacks 
reverence for abstract right and for some very practical 
morahties, and respect for law and order. 

The peasant, it must bo confessed, is very ignorant; 
but education is now comprxlsory, and will soon change 
the face of the land. Already it is showing its ellVujts in 
an increasing attraction of the peasant.s’ sons to the 
Gradual towns, and in a tendency to extravagance, in 
eiiangestaae reaction from too great economy. Tlie old 
rura diatriots. superstitions will tend to die out, though they 
have a remarkable power of persistence. A whole phar- 
macopceia of rustic remedies will disappear, though it 
may be doubted whethei;. wine as the chief remedy •will 
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not survive. It is to be hoped that the treatment of a 
cold' with wine with which a melted tallow candle has 
been mixed will disappear — as to the tallow candle. Eggs 
beaten up with soot are not so bad for fever as iniglit be 
imagined. The doctor has a hard time of it in these 
country places, if indeed he exists at all; for the people 
believe, if he cures his patient, the latter would have come 
round in any case ; and if ho fails, it was useless to spend 
money on a doctor. Magic and sorcery they consider 
much more potent. It is a strange survival of superstitious 
savage belief, to find largo numbers of people customs, 
who believe there is a special kind of prayer which can 
cure every illness or evil. Other strange survivals are tlio 
customs of putting a coin in a dead person’s liand (to pay 
Charon the ferryman with), and putting flowers in a 
child’s grave, that it may have something to play with. 

The rural priest is usually a humble, benevolcnl;, useful 
person, who is generally respected, Imt who sometimes 
shows too much tendency to convivial enjoyment at 
others’ expense, to make up for the celibacy and tlio 
penury to which ho himself is condemned. Of Tho rural 
late the scepticism of the tOAvns has begun to priest 
extend even to the country; and the jieasant is beginning 
to think tliat obedience to tlio priest is a sort of ])reean- 
tion which may not turn out to bo of use, but yet'tlmt it, 
is as well to obey to a certain extent. And tins i.s true, 
in spite of the phenomena of pilgrimages to vjirious lioly 
places or scenes of miracles, which have taken plaeo in 
recent years. They have chiefly rested with, or been 
supported by, the women, who arc still devout or super- 
stitious. 

It may he doubted whether the lack of colonising Ibrce 
which the French have in modern times shown, is not a 
defect due lai-gely to^the system of subdividing gman 
property, and of living on independent small famiiioa. 
holdings, which tends to make the people think a large, 
ninnher of children an evil. It may bo idso cormccicd 
w;ith their frugality; for entciiirisfj wliifdi ovcniomes 
difficulties, and risks everything 'in the, i'aco of tlio un- 
known or of novel conditions, is not easily reconciled 
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with that economy which, before all things, _ recognises as 
sovereign virtues keeping within narrow limits, risking 
nothing, above all losing nothing. Not only is 
enterprise tie population stationary, if not slightly cle- 
aad coionis- clining, but the disposition to colonise scarcely 
tag force, among the people. The expeditions to 

Tonquin and Madagascar, the conquests of Algeria and 
Tunis, have not been due to the need for an outlet for 
overflowing energy, but have proceeded from a desire for 
national glory, which, since the great Napoleon's days, 
has been so much dimmed, with only the Italian cam- 
paigns for European relief. And distant war-fare, un- 
supported by colonies or a colonising spirit, lias proved 
difficult, inglorious, and costly. Thus France, _ while 
strong in her people’s frugal hoarding, and in their keen 
sense of national honour, is relatively much weaker than 
under Louis XIV. or Napoleon Buonaparte. But the 
people are happier, more contented, more well-to-do than 
under these potentates. 

FBENOE CITY LIFE. 

Foreigners’ ideas of the French are largely coloured, 
necessarily, by their view of them in the great cities, 
Gaiety of especially in Paris. It is impossible for an 
Paris. Englishman who has not seen it to imagine 
the gaiety, the brightness, the colour, and tho clearness 
of atmosphere, of a typical French boulevard or street 
promenade. Equally impossible is it to imagine the 
vivacity, the light-heartedness, the panoramic variety, 
the bustle of enjoyment, the alluring attraction of tire 
scene. For a thorough change of scene, for an insight 
into another nation’s ways, for a picture of a diUcrmrt 
mode of enjoying life— to broaden one’s view, to refine 
one’s taste, to inspire a wholesome fooling that British 
ways are not in all respects the best-nothing more 
desirable can be recommended than a trip to Paris, 
especially ui the spring and early summer. 

The Parisian boulevard is usually^ at least a liundred 
feet wide, with good and very wide pavements well 
planted with trees. The houses, shops, or hotels are 
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lofty, and many are grouped into one design; tlius, 
The Parisian though there may he sometimes too much 
bouieTaxd. sameness, there is at least harmony. Space is 
remarkably utilised ; the seines of shops may extend up- 
"wards to the fourth floor, and the court-yards of great 
compound establishments are often utilised similarly. 
Each house is a compound one, with a coizcieiv/e, or door- 
keeper, who views the entrance and exit of aJl residents 
Suites of and visitors ; and it is subdivided usually into 
apartments, many separate tenements, each complete in 
itself, and forming flats, or portions of flats, superior in 
the completeness and attractiveness of their accommoda- 
tion to anything attempted in Scotland. Even an attic 
“ appartement ” will have its minute kitchen with stove, 
its lOTatory, its separate bedroom and sitting-room, if ever 
so tiny, and frequently its balcony, at which the tenant 
of the sky parlour enjoys the purest air, and the fullest 
view of the heavens. 

Tliis system of small suites of apartments, under which 
many families may be combined in one house, is in keep- 
ing with the French town habit of taking (h^eanar and 
iiring at dinner in public at restaurants ; and, in fact 
restaurants, liying much more in public than our insular 
exclusiveness can tolerate. Prices, too, at most restaur- 
ants are so moderate that it is quite as cheap to live in 
this way as to laboriously purchase for one’s self and cook 
at home ; and by this plan the number of servants kept by 
the middle classes is very largely reduced. In fact, they 
are almost entirely dispensed with in many a Frenck 
middle-class home, where, in a corresponding station in 
England, two or three servants would certainly be kept. 

Then, for a spectacle, whether permanent or temporary, 
what country can compare with France ? An instinctive 
skUM ar. sense for colour, for decoration, for inexpen.sivo 

making the most of the ma- 
fsrials available, — for devising something which 
shall illustrate or be pertinent to the subject, or question 
or per^n that is being /e’tei,— makes French /eie.v delight- 
lul. The spectators, too, are cheerful and orderly, and 
®3ijoy themselves far better than an English crowcl, with 
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its horseplay, its contempt for anything cheap or slight, 
its dislike of many sentiments,’^ or its fear of betraying 
those it really feels. 

Again, where are art collections and exhibitions gene- 
rally so easily accessible as in Paris ? "Where pumic 
in London can a modern collection of sculpture exhibitions, 
be seen comparable to that at the Lnxembourg ? And the 
public display of statuary and grand national monuments ; 
the grand yiews down almost every boulevard, and the 
ensemble of every sqtxare ; the numberless fountains ; the 
many good markets ; the superior artistic ar- Good 
rangement of the most ordinary or the most markets, 
intractable materials in shops ; the clean white caps and 
other garments of the working women ; even the paper 
decorations of the butchers’ shops, set an example that 
England might well follow. 

Yes ; Paris, — notwithstanding its history of barricades, 
revolutions, its Communists and Eed Eepublicans, the 
brutality of many of the working men, the venality of 
many of the official classes, — with all its faults, Paris is 
the most delightful of capitals, gifted with charms wMch 
can efface the signs of a siege in a few weeks, and rising 
superior to the ashes of a conflagration almost in a few 
hours. It is the city to which others besides ^^good 
Americans ” desire to go. The clear Seine, on a bright 
day, from a river steamboat, presents a panorama of 
beauty amid the works of man, such as no other city 
perhaps can equal. 

But beauty granted, does France possess learning, 
education, constructive genius, manufactures, power of 
organisation ? Does France possess homes and domestic 
virtues ? 

To all these questions, “ Yes” may be answered. Schools 
are abundant, cheap, and good, whether those under the 
State or those conducted by the priests, A system of 
lycies, or high schools and colleges, extends througliout 
France; and the great University of Paris schools and 
draws its pupils from all departments. It coiieeres. 
cannot be said that technical instruction is anything like 
so highly developed as in Germany; but it 'is making 
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progress under the Eepublic, which also has made educa- 
tion compulsory. Learning is not less profound than in 
England, though the total number of learned or highly 
Literary men educated men is probably smaller. The rewards 
and editors, of learning are abundant ; successful literary 
men receive high payments. Writing for newspapers 
occupies many, and is well paid. A popular editor is a 
famous man, and is personally well known to the people. 
An editor may overthrow a ministry, and may not im- 
probably become a minister himself. It must be allowed, 
also, that in a certain art of popularising knowledge, and 
of decorating it artistically, French writers are umivalled. 
No others can equal them in elegance of diction, in fer- 
tility of illustration, in weaving romantic and charming 
ideas around the most prosaic facts. As to original 
writing and thought, who can doubt that France holds 
its own with any age or country, seeing that it has pro- 
originality duced a Moliere, a Victor Hugo, a Descartes, a 
of thought i-’ascal, a Voltaire, a Montaigne, a Dumas, and 
TiveSS®' brilliant men ? As to constructive 

^ • genius of various kinds, Hotre Dame, and a 

multitude of ancient cathedrals; Saint Ouen, the Pan- 
theon, and Napoleon’s tomb, and a great assemblage of 
modern buildings ; the fortifications of Paris ; the framing 
of the French Constitution, and the organisation of the 
armies of the first Eepnblic and of Napoleon ; the con- 
struction of the Suez canal, and many brilliant discoveries 
in physical science and chemistry, may answer sufficiently. 
French genius is not only remarkable ; it is essentially 
brilliant and well suited to put itself in evidence ; owing 
to which latter quality we sometimes forgot the former 
and unjustly depreciate the solid powers of the French 
intellect. 

French manufacturing industry i.s somewhat limited 
by her limitations of mineral wealtli. But the iron of 
Freachmanu- St. Etienne, the linen and cotton of Amiens 
faotures. and Lille, the wine of Central and Southern 
France, the salt of the South-east, and, above all, the 
silk 01 Lyons, testify plainly that Franco is no mean 
manulacturing country. 
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But as to home and domestic virtues, -what can be 
said ? In tbe first place, great allowance must be made 
for difference of habits, owing largely to open-air 
difference of climate. Open-air social life is social life, 
far more developed in France than in England; and 
owing to the lack of -coal, and also to the warmth of a 
large part of the year, the open hearth fire, which is the 
symbol of British domesticity, is unknown in France. 
Families, as a whole, do not so regularly spend their 
time in association as with ourselves ; and men, to a 
large extent, pass their time together, and enjoy less of 
the companionship of women. The latter are devout and 
uninstructed, except as to some of the Church’s teaching; 
the men are, as a rule, not devout — more intelligent and 
more sceptical ; the affairs of tliis world and of men 
interest them, as well as games of chance and skill, in 
which women seldom take part. Thus the structure and 
arrangement of French society differ markedly from our 
own. But it would be absurd to maintain that brutality 
is more common in France than in England. French 
Politeness of a certain type is a special growth politeness, 
of French sod. And morality in general, in the country 
and smaller towns, is about as high as in corresponding 
grades of society in our own isles. Great towns have 
their vices, as with us. They are acknowledged and 
regulated in France; with us they fester secretly, and 
destroy inyriads without shocldng the national sense of 
respectability. 

Marriage is often deferred later by men than in Eng- 
land ; and the majority, both of men and women, think 
more of prudential considerations than of personal at- 
tachment. Unmarried girls rarely have more than the 
slightest acquaintance with young men, and only meet 
in the presence of their elders ; and thus courtship'is very 
much_ slighter and more formal than with us. Beal 
acquaintance mostly begins with marriage; courtship 
and yet, strange to say, personal distaste be- aad marriage, 
tween married people is not common, and it is rather tlio 
rarity of warm personal attachment than the ircqumity 
of unhappy marriages that we note in Franco. The 
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dowry is tlie predominant idea, how much settled income 
the young couple will have ; and certainly the end of 
preventing destitution is attained in most cases. Of 
course this. does not apply so strictly to the poorer classes; 
hut there is little of that reckless marrying seen in Eng- 
hsh towns, which too often ends in quarrelling or in 
poverty. French ideas on marriage are very different, * 
their homes are very different, their social life is very 
different from ours ; but it must not hastily be assumed 
that the advantage is all on our side. 

The idea of glory, at once the attraction and the bane 
of France ; her thrift, at once her strength and her weak- 
ness ; her art, often so noble and brilliant, yet sometimes 
degenerating into artifice ; her politeness, descended Ifom 
religion and chivalry, yet at times becoming a most 
elaborate falseness ; her continual search after the best 
government, her repeated disappointments ; her vivacity, 
her wit, her literature, her science, make every studeiit 
say, There is none like her, none.’^ May her faults 
decrease and her virtues grow ! 



CHAPTER YI. 

CDc anti portiigucsjc* 

T3ie IlDerians and Celts in Spain—Tlie Phoenicians and Carthaginians— Grceh 

colonists— The Punic Wars— The Roman conoLuest and long domination 

The Vandals and Suevi— The Visigoths— Conquests hy the Saracens — 
Rise of native patriotism— Navarre, Aragon, and Castile— The Moors 
called in hy the Saracens— Maritime discovery— Columhus— The Inqui- 
sition-Decline of Spain and Portugal— The Spanish Populations of to- 
d.ay— The Basques— Ignatius Loyola and Francis Xavier— Adventurous 
spirit— Local assemhlies— The Basque language— The Spanish character 
and hahits— Sobriety and moderation in eating— Muscular and warliho 
achievements— Corruption of officials— Elaborate politeness —Gambling 
and bull-fighting— Life held of little moment— Theatrical amusements - 
Spanish women— Spanish homes and living— Indolence and lack of edu- 
cation— Etiquette and grandeeship— The Portuguese— Large mixture of 
Jewish and negro blood— Antipathy to Spaniards— Loquacity —Physical 
characters— Treatment of criminals— The Peninsular languages— Wide- 
spread extent of the languages. 

XMPEEIAL Eomo has left her 
JL traces wherever she has Iield 
sway, and nowhere more iiTunis- 
takeably than in the Iberian periin- 
siila- The Iberians of early clato, 
with the Celts who drove them 
back, were partly aina 1 gaiiiatcd 
with the Eoinans, and ^ho iborians 
known as Celtiberians, and Celts in 
though preserving inncli 
of their purity in the North, and 
having left their inai’k bcdiiinl tleun, 
in the origin of v(ny many :n5UiH‘S 
of places throngliout Bjiaiii. 

Celts were once sprcail tln^ongli 
'Castile, Gralicia, and even Portugal; but Itiw tract*;-; of 
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tliem now remain except funeral mounds and stone 
monuments. 

These people do not appear to have immigrated by 
the coast, but rather over the Pyrenees — although there 
must always be some doubt about prehistoric events. It 
is at all events certain that many other races made settle- 
ments on the coasts of Spain long before the Christian 

THePhoeni by sea. Unlike the northern 

clans ana' races, which spread for conquest and plunder, 

cartha- the Mediterranean people spread mostly for the 
sake of trade ; the Phcenicians being the first 
adventurous prototypes of the modern Briton ojf whom 
we have considerable knowledge. Grades (Cadiz) and 
Malaga were among their settlements ; and their lineal 
descendants, the CarthaginianSj founded Cartagena and 

Greek many other places in Spain. Greeks from 
colonists. Ehodes founded Eosas ; and Saguntum (now 
Murviedro) was an offshoot of Zacyntha, or Zante. Even 
from Massilia Greek colonies of the second degi-eo were 
sent out to Spain. 

The Carthaginians under Hamilcar bade fair to subdue 
^1 Spam, and might have long retained it but for their 
inveterate hostihty to the Eoman power. Owing to the 
Tke Punic fact that Spain had been used as an important 
base of operations and route for HaimibS’s 
terrible attack upon Eome, it afterwards became the 
theatre of the sanguinary wars which established Eome 
for SIX hundred years a,s mistress of Spain. The Eoman 
dommion^ was not maintained without fierce in-surrec- 
tions, which required such generals as Julius Cajsai- and 
Tlie Roman Pompey to subdue them. These six hundred 
conquest and j^ars, — the longest Continuous period of domi- 
■ ^Tatiof' V power which has befallen Spain, 

_ though It is now yearly fifteen centuries since 

■the Eom.ans were driven out, — have left upon Spain an 
•abiing impress which is one of the enduring testimonies 
to the greatness of the Eomans. The language is pre- 
dommantly Eoman ; and great fortifications, aqueducts, 
and roads stfil speak of them. The Eoman conquests, lik-A 
those of the Greeks, have lasted long after their death. 
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The Yandals, the Alanians, and the Suevians, more or 
less in combination, and forming part of the northern 
Aryan and Tartar wave of immigration into The Vandals 
Europe, reached Spain as Imperial Eome was aadSuevt 
dying, and with their fierce onset drove out the effete 
legions. The natives, long Romanised and subject, could 
not make head against the invaders. The Visigoths soon 
followed them, finally conquering and absorbing The 
the Alanians and the Suevians. This people, Visigoths, 
akin to the Teutonic conquerors , of Gaul, had a substan- 
tiality and power of settling which led them to amalga- 
mate considerably with the natives, and thus build up a 
more homogeneous Spanish jieople; while the Vandals, 
ever thirsting for “fresh fields and pastures new,” crossed 
over to Africa and established a kingdom there, to be 
overthrown in its turn by the Byzantine general Beli- 
sarius, and later extinguished by the Saracens. 

The great number of Gothic kings that succeeded one 
another in Spain in the sixth and seventh centuries was 
a sign, however, that their power was not sufficiently 
consohdated to resist well-organised attack and capable 
rulers and this_ in spite of the spread and influence of 
Christianity, which, however, partook of the weakness of 
^the Gothic rulers. The Saracens, Mahomet’s Arab de- 
votees,— endowed with remarkable genius for warfare, 
for government, and for architecture,— having conquered 
the Vandals in Atfica, attacked the Spanish conquest by 
peoples early in the eighth century, and estab- *1^® Saraoens. 
lished their power first at Cordova, afterwards extending 
it over the whole peninsula. So successful were they 
that they extended their arms into Erance, threatening 
to subdue the Frankish as they had done the Spanish 
amalgamation of races. But Charles Martel stopped their 
career ; and, thrown back upon Spain, they consol idatocl 
a power which lasted for more than three liundred ycians 
till reinforced by the yet more conglomerate and" only 
partially Arab Moorish race, who speedily became in’o- 
dominant over their allies, and for four hundred year.y 
held a considerable part of the peninsula. 

-But all this time a native patriotism and power were 
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rising in Spain, beginning in tlie North, and Nortli-west, 
•\Yhcre foreign influences had never held ex- Rise of native 
elusive sway, and extending slowly but surely patriotism, 
southwards. 

Asturias may be reckoned as the cradle of Spanish 
liberty ; and the Asturians ke^Dt up independence of 
Mahometan power almost uninterruptedly. Gradually 
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Nayarre became independently organised, and Sanclio of 
Navarre became King of Castile in 1026. Tlio Navarre 
kingdom of Aragon -was not long in rising after Aragon, and 
this. Leon and Asturias were united to Oastilo Castiio. 
in 1037 ; and late in the century, when the King of Ca.stil(s 
had inflicted heavy defeat upon the Saracens, and con- 
c^uered many provinces,— including Lusitania, now known 
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as Portugal —this was established as a vassal government 
under Henry of Besan 9 on. 

The Moors, called in hy the Saracens, now became 
dominant over their allies; and pouring into Spain siic- 
The Moors cessive hordes, long held th6_ South of Spain, 
caued in. Dy and even extended their dominion over a con- 
the Saracens. portion of the old Saracen empire. 

Cordova, Toledo, Seville, etc., were conquered, however, 
by Fer^nand HI. of Castile before the middle of the 
thirteenth century; and the Moors took refuge in the 
kingdom of Cranada. Still, for more than two hundred 
years, the Moors maintained their power, until the strength 
of the separate kingdoms of Aragon and Castile was con- 
solidated, owing to the marriage of Ferdinand of Aragon 
and Isabella of Castile, in 1469. At last Granada was 
taken by Ferdinand, in 1492, and the King of Spain, a 
powerful ruler, had for almost his sole rival in the penin- 
sula the power of Portugal, which, advantageously placed, 
had been entering upon a career of maritime discovery of 
the utmost importance to the civilised world. 

Beginning with their appropriation of Maderia and the 
Canaries, Portuguese voyagers went down the coast of 
Maritime Africa to the Cape, which Diaz discovered in 
discovery. 1487, while Vasco de Gama found oixt the 
way to the Indies by the Cape, in 1497. Ere this, how- 
ever, Spain had had the honour of apparently solving the 
problem of a western route to the Indies, and had really 
discovered the West Indies in 1492, Ferdinand and 
Isabella having aided the , Genoese Columbus with ships. 

But the Cape had been doubled before Colum- 
oum-bus. landed on_ the continent of 

America. In 1499-1600, Brazil was discovered by Portu- 
guese adventurers, and thus was paved the way for the 
Spanish and Portuguese dominion over a large ]^art of 
America— a dominion gained and maintained by ffightful 
cruelties, attended by the perpetration of abominable 
slavery, and made use of to support unbridled luxury 
Tie and terrible wars of conquest, which made 
inqTJisition. Spain the handmaid of the Inquisition and 
almost the arbiter of Europe in the sixteenth and part of 
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the seventeen th centuries. During a considerable por- 
tion (1580-1640) of this period, Portugal too was nnited 
with Spain, but has since led a frequently disturbed, but 
independent, existence. 

Since the period of the Philips, the disastrous losses 
inflicted on the Spanish power by Finance and England 
in numerous wars, the superstitions encouraged Decline of 
by the priests, and the enervation produced by Spain and 
the riches derived from American and other 
foreign lands, have deteriorated the Peninsular character 
so seriously that it is but a ghost of its former self; and 
this deplorable decadence is sti'ongly evidenced in the 
continued and bitter hostility felt by Spaniards and 
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Portuguese against one another — a mean liostiJity, not 
Rising to war in which one or other might conquer, but 
iclisplayed in inscriptions like that over a country inn, 
“ To the slayer of the Castilians,” in contemptuous-look- 
ing figures over doors pointing in derision towards Spain, 
in numberless proverbs, songs, and tales. 1 his peninsula, 
with a remarkable and important, if not beneficent past, 
compounded of many of the most vigorous and able races 
that have visited or settled in Europe, endowed with a 
fair sky and a fertile country, is now in an old age, proud 
yet fallen, and counting for almost nothing in European 
politics. It would seem that modern restrictions upon 
and discouragements to enterprise are perpetuating decay. 
In other times, a sharper struggle for existence would 
have ere this revivified and renewed the wasted fires of 
Spanish youth, and with an infusion of new blood would 
have once again made the garden of Spain a power in 
the earth. 


THE BASQUES. 

The Basques, a curious survival of an ancient time, 
though yielding . a cordial allegiance to tlie Spanish'' 
throne, maintain their own tongue tenaciously in the 
provinces of Navarre and Biscay, where they number 
something over half a million ; but even now the younger 
generation are somewhat careless about this, a-ncl are 
gradually becoming assimilated to the Spaniards, in lan- 
guage at least. They are generally of rather small build, 
but powerful and active. Their dark features are con- 
trasted with grey eyes. Activity is the distingui.shing 
characteristic both of men and women ; and nothing can 
exceed their agility in climbing their native cliffs. 
Hospitality is one of their striking virtues, combined 
with a sturdy independence and patriotism, and a some- 
what inordinate pride. Although passionate, their word 
is their bond; and even the laws they observe are 
uiiTOitten,' but not the less strictly obeyed. Gambling 
unfortunately attracts them greatly, while dancing and 
music find in them unwearied votaries. Yet the Basques 
are not without a strain of vei-y serious devotion ; and- 
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they have gained-a consiclerahle place in religious history 
in producing two ■ such re'mar liable men as 
Ignatius Loyola, the founder of the Jesuits, Loyoiaand 
and Lrancis Xavier, the Jesuit missionary to xa^er 
the East. As is natural, seeing the extensive 
line of sea-coast they inhabit, the Basques have mani- 
fested a good deal of adventurous spirit, being notable 
whalers ’and fishermen. In fact, they have Advonturoua 
almost exterminated the pi’incipal species of 
whale they used to catch. They have emigrated largely 
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to ..various parts of America, where they have remained 
pretty distinct. 

The Basques still retain their local assemblies, or fiieros, 
which are probably one of the oldest forms Local 
of local ‘government extant, maintaining care- assomwiex 
fully their ancient rights, which date back almost to the 
Eoman period, before any Spanish kingdom existed. 

The Basque language is a peculiar one, unlike that 
of any of the races with which they are in contact, and 
dating back no doubt to a very early period. lue Basque 
In this aspect it is of peculiar interest scionti- iau£fua;;o. 
fically. It is a language wliich expresses all inllc.xions 
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and otiter relations by a series of suffixes, so that a single 
word may stand for almost an entire sentence. Tnus 
the ending of a word may express at once mood tense 
person, and number, the case and number of the object' 
and the sex, rank, and number of the persons addressed' 
besides other relations, ’ 
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stition and almost servile obedience to tlie Crown are 
characteristic of very many of them. Living gad 
in a land of wine, they are on the whole re- moderatioa 
markably sober, and moreover they are equally ^ sating, 
moderate in eating, rejecting the flesh meats of more 
northern peoples. Yet in past time the Spaniards have 
been notable for their mnscular achievements, whether 
m fatiguing journeys or in military encounters. Muscular and 
Now-a-days their martial and muscular power warlike 
is a shadow of what it was ; and unless we achievements, 
adopt the view that superstition, combined with the 
sacrifice of so much of her best blood in wars, is the 
cause, it is not easy to comprehend why Spain has so 
conspicuously fallen behind in modern times. 

Now-a-days the Spaniard leads a quiet, not to say 
indolent life, at times silent and grave, at others voluble, 
full of liigh-sounding words and compliments, not in- 
tended to be too literally interpreted. When roused, 
none can be more passionate, or more ruthless in revenge. 
The Government is one of his conspicuous objects of 
hatred, notwithstanding his loyalty; and if one object 
more than another interests him, it is any corruption 
chance of cheating the revenue. To do them omciais. 
justice, the government officials, for the most part, are 
equally willing to cheat the people ; and as an official, 
nothing can well be worse than the Spaniard. Bepudia- 
tion of debt and non-payment of interest, with di.sregard 
of treaties and engagements, is a twice-told tale in Spanish 
history. And none can more sldlfully disguise ElaDorate 
objectionable conduct under the most elaborate poutenass. 
forms of politeness than the Spaniard. Bine phrases and 
wise proverbs they abound in, far more than in noble 
deeds. As a disoerning traveller, Mr. Hose, in ^^ Untrod- 
den Spain/' remarks : “Passionate, but rarely rcvcngeliil; 
careless of others' lives, yet e(jually so of his own 5 iiioro 
enduring and contented than courogeons as a soldiBrj 
very generous of what he has ; sober, but not very chaste ; 
polite and kind, but not very truthful; cruel, and yet 
warm-hearted; not patriotic, yet very fond of his country: 
proud, and yet ready to serve and help— the Spaniard 
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has many noble q,tialities. But lie needs education o£ 
heart and mind, moral as -well as_ mental cultuie_. 

Unfortunately, among them vices gunblmg is a very 
prevalent one. Lotteries, cards, roulette even pitch-and- 

a^d toss-indeed, allformsof gnmb nig are 

bS&^ith astonishing ardour. The biill-lights of 
Spain, the regard shown to the bull-figliter for Ins courage 
and dexterity, tlie applause of tlio of bpam, <n’o 

well known ; but we must remember that these and Imi- 
dred amusements were not so many centiiiies ago in full 
vogue in our own country. A bill to abolish bull-baitog 
was thrown out in our own House of Commons in 18(32 j 
■and it was not made iUegal till 1835._ As miglit be 
h Id of expected, crnelty to other animals than bulls 
S is rife in Spain; and that valualile animal, the 
momeat. has a bad time of it. The life of an 

animal one cannot expect to find regarded, where the life 
of a man is held of small account. “ A word and a shot ” 
expresses a very £re(jnent occurrence. Even the dead are 
treated with no respect, so low have the Spaniards fallen. 
They are often buried with the scantiest ceremony, and 
the cemeteries are too frequently disgracefully kept. 

It is not bull-fights and gambling alone, however, that 
constitute the popular amusement. Lancing and dancers, 
Tueatrioai singers, players, absorb almost equal attention ; 
amasementB. and the Spaniard can exhibit a passionate ex- 
citement over theatrical amusements which astonishes 
our more cold-blooded tempei’ament. But painting, to 
which in past times Spain gave a Mm’illo, a Velasquez, 
a Salvator Eosa, is now far below its former level. 

Ladies are kept in very great seclusion, not mingling 
much in general society. Girls are even more strictly 
guarded than in France by mother or duenna; and conse- 
quently the Spanish lover exhausts all devices to deceive 
or circumvent the natural or unnatural guardian. The 
excitement of the Spanish male lover is justified hy the 
Spanish attractions of his lady love, for the sparkling 
, -women, ^ark eyes, graceful manners, and sweet voice 
of the, Spanish women -make them more than rivals of 
the beauties of most other nations. Attention to religious 
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duties is tlie chief tiling 'wliicli calls them from home ; 
and in the latter sanctum they spend no little time in 
the exciting occupation of peeping into the street from 
behind blinds or curtains. The men do not trouble their 
■wives -with much of their company, and indeed pass a 
great deal of it out of doors. 

Spanish homes are, in fact, not very tempting. Even 
•when externally magnificent, they are internally shabby 
or unfurnished, ju.st sufficing to contrasty former spamsn 
state "with modern poverty. Living is very Homos and 
plain ; and in truth high feeding is not needed 
in the -warm southern climate. The grand universal dish 
is a ste-w, which may be composed of the most varied 
materials, the oUa podrkla being the favourite combin- 
atioiij and garlic a rarely absent ingredient. 

It is actually the -fact that tlie fertile soil of Spain lias 
largely gone out of cultivation in modern times. The soil 
is so productive, however, that it maintains the and 

people in a moderate way with comparatively laoic of 
little labour. The day’s work is short, and is o^“°3,tion. 
always interrupted by the rather long mid-day sloop, or 
siesta. In this atmossphere it is not to bo expected that 
education should flourish; and it certainly docs not. It 
will not do to omit refei-cnce to Spanish ideas of etiq^uetto, 
which are very complex. The Grandees Ibrm a special 
order of nobility, entitled to wear their hats in the king’s 
presence. The title, though usually hoi-oditary, i.s entirely 
dependent on the will of the king, who can asEtiquotte and 
easily take it away as give it. Grandeeship ffrandoeship. 
was first conferred by the Emperor Charles V. ; but there 
are nunierous titles of nobility much older than this. It 
is amusing to read tales of the extraordinary form and 
ceremony observed at the Spanish court in' past ages ; 
but they are not so cxtcn.sively practised at present. 

THE TOllTUGUESE. 

■ As our readers will leave gatlKU-c’d, tli/n'c is no (<ss(viil ial 
difference between the Bpfoiiards and the Portngnc.si^ ; 
yet the latter are more strongly marked in two points— 
the infusion of negro and of Jewish Itlood. While vewy 
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many Jews have settled in many parts of the Spanish 
peninsula, they have intermarried most largely 
mitSflof '-with the natives in Portugal, in consequence 
Jewish and partly o£ an old condemnation to slavery, and 
negro Wood. baptism of their children. Negroes were 
formerly imported in large numbers ; and their descend- 
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ants, mingling with the Portuguese, colour them of a 
darker hue than the Spaniard. 
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Altlaongli the Spaniard thinks himself much above the 
Portuguese, he might take a lesson from him in several 
respects. The Portuguese is more industrious, and often 
a good deal more agreeable, not so prone to take offence. 
But Spain and Portugal, as a Portuguese remarked to 
a traveller, ^Hhough in such close contact at Antipathy to 
so many points, can never mutually coalesce ; Spaniards. * 
they are like t-wo men sitting back to back to each other, 
who will never turn their heads.^’ They pour contempt 
upon each other ; and the Portuguese of some 
districts, both North and South, are among the 
fastest speaking people in existence, especially if inter- 
rupted. 

The Portuguese are far less handsome and dignified, as 
a rule, than the Spaniards ; yet the women have fine eyes 
and long hair! Among the predominant dark- physical 
complexioned people arc met both sallow and characters, 
light-haired people. The features of the Portuguese are 
less regular, and their lips thicker than those of the 
Spaniards. But the Portuguese are marked by a more 
humane temperament than their neighbours. Capital 
punishment is no longer enforced, and ordinary imprison- 
ment is scarcely penal enough to deter from Treatment or 
crime. Sympathy goes too largely with the criminals, 
criminal ; and he frequently receives considerable evi- 
dence of this in the shape of abundant provision handed 
in to him through the open panes of his gaol window, 
or placed in a basket let -down outside his cell. Perhaps 
this is because the authorities supply so little, that the 
prisoner would fare badly without some additional supply. 

TEE PENINSULAn LANGUAGES, 

Spanish is essentially a Eomanco language,’^ that is, 
one founded on that ot* the ancient Eomans^ but tliero 
are wide differences in the different pro vi rices, so (‘xten- 
sive that their natives are not understood by one aixotlic^r. 
In the North there is a strong admixture of soui-lieru 
French, or Proven9al. Portuguese and Spaniards do 
iiot understand one another ; and yet the languages are 
fundamentally similar, though Portuguese r<\joi(!r‘s in 
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•more nasal sounds than Spanish, but is less guttural, 
and their words differ a good deal. Again, in some parts, 
traces o£ Teutonic speech are more abundant, while in 
the South, the Arabs and Moors have left more than a 
httle mark upon both language and habits. 

As with English, the Peninsular languages are most ex- 
tensively spoken outside their native countries. Through- 
widespread South and Central America, Mexico, and 
extent of tiie Lower California, Cuba and Porto Pico, the 
languages, islands, and even to a considerable 

extent in Florida and New Mexico, one or other of these 
languages is spoken. Practically, in the past the Si>aniarcls 
and Portuguese have been the most enterprising and suc- 
cessful of colonisers next to the English, perhaps owing 
to their own complex origin. Hence Ave cannot but regret 
that they are noAV in so lamentable a state of decay. 





CHAPTEE ■VII. 
Ei)t Jrtali'anei ui tl)t ^3ast. 


A Mngdom of Italy a noYcl tlxing—Pecaliar sliape led to division—Tlio 
aucieat peoples of Italy— TliePelasgians—Tlae Sabellians—Tlie Etruscans 
— Maffna Greecia — Composite nature of tne Latin language —rormation 
of tlie Italian people— Conquests of tlie Gotlis— Invasions of tlio Lom- 
bards and Franlcs— Tlie Holy Roman Empire— Rise of tlie towns and 
cities — Development of arts and manufactures — Wars and domestic 
turmoil— Tne revival of learning— Power of tlio CLurcli of Romo— Com- 
plete foreign domination— Freedom regained. 


I TALY, the second cradle of 
European life and civili- 
sation, as Greece was the firsts, 
still exercises a potont^ swjxy 
over oiir alfections and imagi- 
nation ; and it has beon one 
of tlio bright pages^ kingdom of 
of England’s his- Italy a novol 
tory, to have aided 
with sympathy and practical 
help the liberation of (aislavfMl 
Italy in these latt<a* days. 
Only when lioine sway<‘d ail 
the Peninsnia, has it Iravu 
miited under one dominion, until the presirnt era, wlieii 
a real kingdom of Italy exists tor the first tiin(‘. And 
now has dawned a day which may bring lirighter lliing?’ 
for the Italian nation than any past. Jt will not bring 
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back the time when Italy gave law to the world; but 
there may yet rise a free, strong, noble Italian nation, to 
accomplish more within her own limits than she has ever 
done in the past. 
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Peculiar The peculiar long and narrow shape of Italy 
' favoured its division into a nurnbex 
of small States ; and from the dawn of history 
onwards, such has been its fate, except when Borne 
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doroinated the -wliole. No doubt, successive tribes entered 
it by different routes and at diferent times ; and it ap- 
pears hopeless now to discover which race was earliest. 
When the Romans first emerge into history, we find 
that there were in Italy at least six races, the jPelasgians, 
the Oscans, the Sabellians, the Umbrians, the Etrurians, 
and the Greeks, in the portion of Italy south The ancient 
of the plains of Lombardy. It is natural to peoples of 
imagine a peopling of Italy from the North, 
from the East, and from the South, though of its precise 
history we know nothing, until we hear of its Tie 
colonisation from Greece. But the Pelasgians Peiasgians. 
are regarded as semi-Greek in origin, and were repre- 
sented by many tribes, especially in the South. 

The Sabellians, including the Sabines and the Sam- 
nites, were early conspicuous among the typical Italian 
nations, occupying the fertile upland valleys The 
of the Apennines. Multiplying and spreading, Sabellians. 
they issued forth into the lowlands, and both conquered 
and mingled with the tribes already settled there, 
whether Pelasgian or more distinctively Greek. The 
Etruscans were a very distinct people, occupy- The 
ing Etruria and spreading north into what Etruscans, 
afterwards became Liguria and Cisalpine Gaul. Al- 
though they have left abundant evidences of their power 
in ruined cities and architectural works, of their artistic 
skill in their pottery and their tombs, and of their literary 
power in their inscriptions, it is still a mystery whenc'o 
they came, to whom they were related ; and we have 
no more trustworthy information than the statement of 
Herodotus, that the Etruscans proceeded originally from 
Lydia in Asia Minor. But great as their power at one 
time was, it was destined to pale before the inroads of 
the Gauls on the North, and the attacks of the Romans 
on the South. But the struggle was fierce, and lasted 
intermittently for more than two hundred years, till near 
the middle of the third century. 

_ So many were the colonies founded by Greek Magna 
cities in southern Italy that it early received orsacia. 
the name of Magna Graacia; and it appeared possible at 
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one time that the purely G-reelr element might cloininato 
the peniiisnla. The name of Naples is a standing Greek 
monument, and reminds ns of the time when it was 
Neapolis,’’ the new city. But the Greeks kej)t too 
proudly aloof from the people whom they conquered, 
and thus suffered the necessary penalty of the ultimate 
extinction of their power before a rudery stronger people, 
more capable of mingling with their subordinates. 

Thus we gain a glimpse, but only a glimpse, of the 
complex origin of the Italians — which partly accounts 
ibr the all-mastering power of Borne. 

The Latin language is undoubtedly largely derived 
from the same Aryan stock as the Greek, tliough it 
. cannot be called strictly an offshoot of tlie 
nSre of Greek. Very many of tlie roots of words are 
the Latin fundamentally the same; but many sliow some 
an^uag-e. origin, not Etruscan, and probably Oscan 

and Sabellian. “It is certain,” says Bean Liddell, “that 
the nation we call Eoman was more than half Sabellian. 
Traditional history attributes the conquest of Itome to a 
Sabine tribe. Some of her kings were Sabine ; tlie name 
borne by her citizens was Sabine; her religion was 
Sabine ; most of her institutions in war and jiotice were 
Sabine.” Thus, in her earliest rise, as for so many 
centuries, Eome sliowed that assimilating ])o\ver which 
is one of the most striking features of many great and 
permanently conquering peoples. 

We cannot even sketch in outline the conquering 
career of Eome, wliich, beginning with self-conquest and 
self-denial, spread to neighbouring cities, to neighbouring 
States, and then over alien races in Italy, to Sicily, GcmL 
Sardinia, Spain, Africa, 'Greece, and over the greater part 
Fomatiou of the known world. The Italian peoples, for 
of theitauanthe most part, became citizens of Eome ; but 
. foreign wars carried many of them to die in 

distant lands, while at the same time great imiltitudes of 
ahens, enrolled in Eoman legions or enslaved in Eoman 
houses and on Italian estates, came to live and often leave 
descendants in Italy; and thus a rich motley gathering of 
races mingled with the older inhabitants of the peninsula. 
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From tliis mixture arose the handsome, dark-hued, dark- 
eyed Italian race, -wliose women not nnfreqnently approach 
the, rich beanty of the Spanish women ; and whose men, 
in their passionate glances no less than in then tiiin lor 



brigandage and the exaction of vengeance, sliow tlm 
remnants of the old warlike instincts by which their 
ancestors won such deathless renown. 

But Eome became enervated by the services of slaves 
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and the riches gained by conquest; and in turn gave way 
to the onslaught of the northern Aryans. She who once 
Conquests of had driven the Gauls by a mighty eifort from 
the Goths, lier own gates, and had afterwards stibdued 
them, and many other Celts and Teutons, in their own 
homes, was first reduced to buy off the Goths with a 
tribute, then to diminish her borders, and finally became 
the scene of repeated contests, terminating in a total 
collapse of all shadow of her old power, at the end of the 
fifth century a.d. 

The Lombards, a Teutonic tribe, followed the Goths 
in 668, but made no general conquest of Italy. They 
Invasions of founded a kingdom in Northern Italy, of which 
the Lombards Pavia was the capital, and a duchy at Benc- 
and Frants. iix the South. They prospered so con- 

siderably as to attract the Pranks from Gaul, who, in 
774, succeeded in destroying the Lombard monarchy; 
and finally, under Charlemagne, subjugated the greater 
part of Italy. Dexterously making his peace with the 
Pope, he was crowned Emperor of the West, in 800; 

The Holy several centui-ies, Italy was conj’oined 

Eoman with Germany in a “ Holy Homan Empire,’’ 
; Empire, German division having successfully as- 
serted its predominance over the Prankish. Thus Italy, 
which for ages had dominated the civilised world from 
Home, was in its turn trodden under the heel of a foreign 
power — another instance of the whirligig of time bringing 
about its revenges. And a form of the feudal system, 
under innumerable counts and viscounts, kept the entire 
land in something but too like slavery. 

It was then, as in our own and other lands, that the 
gradual growth, through commerce, of the towns and 
Else of the cities, built frequently where feudal lords had 
towns and little or no control, changed the aspect of 

cities, affairs. Compelled to fortify themselves for 
protection against Saracen, Moorish, and other piratical 
attacks, as well as from inroads of northern plunderers, 
these cities in time became strong, and attracted to 
themselves large populations, especially of those who 
were iiidqstrioug and desired to be safe from oppression. 
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Visited only at intervals by the Emperors, the Italian 
nobles and magistrates, as -weH as citizens, both in the 
rural districts and towns, became more and more in- 
dependent in their conduct and bearing, and waged 
incessant wars against each other. Several cities, such 
as Venice, G-enoa, Pisa, Rome, and Graeta, retained con- 
tinuous independence after the fall of the old Eoman 
Empire, or were under nominal subjection to the newer 
Byzantine one. In these and many other cities, such 
as Florence, arose powerful communities, to BeveiopmeEt 
which European civilisation is enormously in- of arts and 
debted, owing to the intercourse between “la-nufactures. 
widely-separated countries which they fostered, the arts 
and manufactures which they encouraged and diffused, 
and the spirit of independence which they kept alive. 
But they, in their turn, were not exempt from faults and 
evils. Too often they exerted a ruthless tyranny over 
neighbouring weaker communities ; too often they were 
under, the domination or tyranny of oligarchies, or of 
single' rulers; and this, together with the endeavours of 
foreign princes to retain or to gain power in -v^rarsand 
Italy, kept the country in a continual turmoil domestic 
for centuries. "Wars, battles, sieges, assassi- 
nations, murders, tortures, thickly strew the record of 
Italian history in the middle ages; and no country in 
Europe failed to become mixed up with the Latin penin- 
sula in one way or another. 

While many evils arose thus, there was one conspicuous 
advantage. When the ferment of activity and thought 
which attended the crusades, so widely productive" of 
novel effects, manifested itself so conspicuously xae reyivax 
in Italy in the literary activity of Petrarch and of learaing-. 
Boccaccio, and there burst forth in the fourteenth century 
that renewal of interest in and study of the literature and 
remains of Greece and Eome which lias lasted till tlie 
present day, and is the foundation of our present culture, 
its diffusion oyer Europe was rendered possible by this 
same extraordinary amount of intercours(3 betwe^en' otlicr 
nations and Italy. On the other hand, the world owes 
to Eome the extraordinary institution and influenco of 
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the Papacy, wliicli, at first claiming but a spiritual vSupre- 
macy over Cliristendom, came to demand full power over 
tlie temporal possessions and even lives of the adherents 
of the faith. The support given by the Cliurch 
tue cnurcii to the divine right of kings became the occasion 
of Rome. f-Qp claiming authority to appoint and to depose 
inonarchs ; and the frequent exercise and enforcement of 
this claim in the middle ages was another cause of the 
remarkable prominence of Italy during that period. After 
the Eenaissance came the Eeformation, which however 
but slightly touched Italy, although in the end greatly 
influencing her position by withdrawing a large portion 
of Europe from her authority. 

Notwithstanding the revival of ^letters, the enfeebling 
effect of the prolonged contests of Guelphs and Ghibel- 
fines (perhaps the most extraordinary phenomenon of the 
middle ages), and the rise of the Dutch, Spaniards, and 
Complete English as competing rivals in trmle, at last so 
forei^ weakened the Italians that they fell more than 
domination. a prey to foreign domination. The Ifrench 
became masters in the North; the Spaniards conquered 
Naples and Sicily ; the Grermans obtained Venice ; while, 
for a time, the Papal States and Tuscany retained their 
independence. Later, even the republics of Tuscany 
were subjugated ; Avhile the Papal States were governed 
in a manner which left their condition little, if at all, 
better than that of the rest of Italy. Struggles continued 
on Italian soil between the various nations (to whom the 
Swiss were now added) that contested to wliicli of them 
Italy should belong, and, as Sismondi says, bequeathed 
nothing to that nation but long-enduring, hopeless agonies, 
which lasted till beyond the middle of this century. 

More terribly harassed and devastated, depopulated 
and impoverished, depressed and lacerated than any con- 
Freedom tinental nation, Italy has been late in regaining 
regained, hberty ; and owes it, in vaidous degrees, to Eng- 
land, Prance, and Germany, combined with her own efforts 
under Oavour and Garibaldi. Liberated ffom-tlie temporal 
domination even of the Pope, Italy is now free to build up 
her power and to undertake important enterprises, with 
hopes of success which have long been absent from her, 
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A S ill tlie past, Italian 
people are broadly 
divided into two groups, 
the townspeople and tlio 
country people; and it 
is a question which of 
the two are the more 
interesting. The towns- 
people are the more 
striking ; and perliaps 
on them more tlian tlie 
rest the liitnrc^ of Italy 
depends. One pecn- 

liarity of tlio Doscondants 
country dis- of noble 
tricts is, tlio 
niiinber of d(*se(‘iirlaiits 
ot ancient nobles who live in proud poverty and isolation, 
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often still holding lands and receiving from their tenants 
a sort of feudal service, but little cultured, unenterprising, 
and in every way behind the age. Hospitality Hospitauty 
is perhaps their leading virtue; but the dining- and 
room will have a stone floor, one knife, plate, simplicity, 
and fork will do duty for many dishes, and numerous 
domestic animals will be wandering about at will. In a 
large palace will perhaps be found many fine rooms with- 
out carpet or furniture. 

In this primitive state of society, says the author of 
“Our Home in the Adriatic,” “the oxen tread out the 



corn ; women spin and weave their clothes from flax they 
have grown themselves, and dye it with herbs. Money is 
little used as a medium of exchange; so much wool 
bartered against so much oil; so much wine against so 
much flax.” Indeed, life in the country is a » 

species of roughing it. The peasants not un- m the 
freq^uently live in considerable numbers in the 
lower parts of the great houses; and they are bound to 
do everytWg for their lord, receiving half the profits of 
the estate. 

A strange independence, mingled with fickleness and 
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servility/ cliafacterises tliese people of tlie lower class. 
Fickleness engaigemeiit is kept only so long as it is 
and coilvenieiit ; and it is convenient only so long 
independence. no trifling canse of offence arises or no slight 
variety tempts elsewhere. Language and habits are 
both primitive and coarse ; no reserve at all is practised. 
Children are often treated cruelly ; and yet sentiment is 
rife and tears flow hke water on occasion. But the loss 
CMidrenandof a COW is far more terrible than that of a 
education, child to very many parents. Education is 
almost non-existent, and there is next to no disposition 
to adopt new callings or to introduce new arts. The old 
ways are clung to with desperate vehemence ; and in too 
many cases local government is nothing but another 
name for rampant bribery. 

The rural women occupy themselves in bad cookery 
and in procuring or making and wearing such finery as 
Women aud they can get. Their ignorance is appalling. 

DaMes. Infants in early life are bandaged very tightly 
round the waist and legs, so that they cannot move the 
latter, and are carried about hung upright under one 
arm. Old wives’ doctoring is preferrecl ; but the doctors 
are not as yet marvellously betfer. Dirt is cherished ; 
washing is rare; floors are not even scrubbed; a yearly 
wash suffices to supply linen for most houseliolds, and 
this is connected with the habit of accumulating vast 
quantities of household requisites, the preparaticiii of a 
girl’s troiisseaih beginning when she is quite a little cliild. 

The peasants have largely given up their former pic- 
turesque costumes. On week-days they wear a white 
smock, and on Sundays ungainly home-made coats and 
The trousers ; but still their higli-crowncd hats 
peasants’ with a feather or a flower stuclv in tiuuii, thciir 
costume, earrings, their red sashes, garnished not unffe- 
quently with a knife, distinguish tliein very markedly 
from the English agricultural labourer. The women, 
however, outshine them, with their highly-decorated stays, 
worn uncovered in'summer, their blue or red skirts o\nr 
white petticoats, their gay kerchiefs over the shoulders 
and head, their enormous gold earrings and fine neck- 
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laces. Sometimes, on festivals, as many as eighteen 
petticoats may be ■worn. 

Both sexes of the peasants -work at hard labour for 
very little pay, a woman earning for a long LowTrages 
day only about fourpence-halfpenny and a and diet, 
man sevenpence-halfpenny. Indian corn bread with a 
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little fruit is their staple diet ; meat or eggs are tlio 
rarest luxuries. 

In spite of their low estate, these poor peasants con- 
trive to extract some amusement from their life, without 
the neces.sity of luxurious eating or' drinking. 

Bands, dancing, theatres, even in very small 
places, are always attainable ; masquerading and buf- 
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foonery nob unfre^nently -wiiile away tlie time; fairs 
afford a never-failing arena of business combined \vith 
pleasure ; bowls, fireworks, and lotteries, — the last passion- 
ately pursued as in Spain, — fill up a not inconsiderable 
proportion of time. 

The Italian towns are largely occupied by an idle 
population, who, finding that life can be supported on a 
very little, will not bestir themselves to earn more ; and 
p ve and greatly prefer to receive it gratuitously i 

^ by begging, or as a species of black mail. This 
disease in ig greatly aided by the cardless liberality of rich j 

arge owns. jp-Q pfaples multitudes live j 

huddled in the most wretched, filthy hovels imaginable. j 

These are appropriate homes for virulent epidemics, I 

especially cholera. And tliis exists side by side with | 

streets and squares of magnificent palaces, into which j 

strangers come, too often to be struck down by mortal 
disease. “ See Naples and die,” has been too true a fore- 
cast to many an unfortunate foreigner. 

No doubt, as the Italian kingdom progresses and con- 
solidates its power, it will put down mendicancy and 
Brigandage brigandage, which flourish but too abundantly, 
and secret and will ultimately succeed in abolishing the 
societies, -tyranny of the secret societies, which enforce 
so many private decrees by a sanction more dreaded than 
that of the law. But at present these evils flourish, partly 
in consequence of the imperfect organisation of agricul- 
ture,. and partly because of the great changes which have 
been worked in Italy since 1859, which, while consoli- 
dating Italy into one Idngdom, have lowered the status 
Of so many flourishing capitals of small States, till their 
empty grandeur is but a poverty-stricken ghost of its 
former self. 

There are infinitely too many nobles and knights in 
Italy at the present time, especially as nobility is mostly 
considered to absolve from all real work. All 
ttoMes the States into which Italy was formerly divided 
audknignts. privilege of conferring 

titles, and often bestowed them for a pecuniary consider- 
ation. And when nobility is conjoined with poverty, the 
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spectacle is not edifying; it too often makes tlie noble^ 
an adventurer, if lie do not become practically a plun- 
derer of any victim lie can lay hands on. This taint of 
dishonesty is but too evident throughout Italy. 

Fortunately the politeness of the people operates as an 
abundant salve, when it does not run into the excess of 
servility. The priests are becoming less ig- pouteness 
norant and detrimental, it is to be hoped ; the and 
Italians of the towns are cultivating education 
with an energy which reminds one of the Renaissance 
and science certainly flourishes in Italian universities, 
some of the best of modern memoirs on astronomy, 
physics, chemistry, and geology having come from thence J 
But the universities have been established in : 

too great numbers for the present condition of 
the people, and consequently there is not a sufficient 
number of capable professors ; and the tenure of posts by 
ill-qualified men for long periods is most injurious td 
education. There is a general tendency nowadays to the 
adoption of the Tuscan or literary form of Italian, and the 
disuse of the varied and barbarous provincial dialects. 

Whether for good or evil, the Italians have of late 
begun to emigrate actively, but not to colonise, for in 
most cases they return home with their gains. Eniigratioa 
A great army of waiters, Italian organ-grinders, and 
and ice-cream men have arrived in England ^colonisation, 
and other countries ; and South America, especially the 
Argentine Republic, has received a much more useful 
class of immigrants, who take readily to almost every 
class of work and do it well. Some parts of Africa, such 
as Tripoli and Massowah, are beginning to be largely 
Italian; and there is this much to be said for Italian 
colonists, that they are accustomed to hard fare and low 
pay, and can get on where others would starve! 

OUTLYING ITALIAN POPULATIONS. 

Sicily differs considerably from the Italian peninsula 
in its inhabitants. It was so early and so extensively 
colonised by the Greeks and Phoenicians, followed by the 
Carthaginians, Saracens, and Moors, — while the Normans, 
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Scandinavians, and Frencli Lave settled there in con*^ 
siderable nnmlbers, — that the people are quite tii© 
distinguishable from their compatriots of the Sicilians. 
Continent. More excitable and passionate than the 
Italians, the Sicilians are still more easy-going and polite, 
witty, generous, and appreciative of beauty. 

The Corsicans, though now nominally French, and 
speaking an Italian dialect, are neither French nor 
Italians ; but having been so long associated with Italy 
they may be mentioned here. Whoever the Ligurians, 
who occupied ancient Liguria in the dawn of history, 
may have been, the Corsican aborigines were probably 
people allied to them ; but many settlements of Spaniards, 
Phoenicians, Grreeks, Tuscans, Carthaginians, successive 
Romans, Vandals, Groths, Saracens, and Pisans settlements 
succeeded one another till the relative share of t^o^rsica. 
each in the present population is extremely doubtful. 
The Genoese maintained possession of it for a long time, 
but were compelled to yield it to the French in 1768, 
since when, with the exception of a brief English domi- 
nation (1793-6), Corsica has been gradually becoming a 
normal French province. For long, however, the moun- 
tain people cherished strong ideas and sentiments of 
independence, and often struggled heroically against in- 
vaders. Agriculture is still very imperfect, and much of 
the island work is done by Italian summer-labourers. 

The vendetta is the most celebrated institution of Corsica, 
where family feuds have been rife and have been kept up 
by the traditional habit of handing down the The 
feud from generation to generation. Children, veMetta. 
before they were born, were doomed to the same unre- 
lenting life of savage hate and bloodshed; and boys of 
tender years were brought by their mothers before the 
bloody corpse of their father, and made to swear, with 
baby lips, undying vengeance and murderous Transmission 
retribution, so soon as their hands should be to 
strong enough to grasp a gun and their skill 
sufficient to point it home to the heart of the foe. Thus 
the hand of every man was against his neighbour’s, and 
this not for serious causes only. Soon the vendetta be- 
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tween different families began to arise from tlie most 
trivial causes. A man spoke slightingly of another man’s 
Trivial friend or relative, or, may bo, his clog; a clis- 
causes. pnte occurred as to a date, a nioasureineiit, the 
opinions- of a third. A hot word was spoken; oiit came 
the ready dagger, or the ever-loaded g'un or pistol ; a 
human heart ceased beating, and a niui'dcrer fled to the 
mountain-side or the caverns on the lonely rocks, and be- 
came thenceforth a pariah, issuing- only to commit fresh 
murders, supported secretly by his relations, 'but never 
more known to the world at large ; until at length a 
retributive bullet laid him low, or his hiding-place was be- 
trayed and he was miserably slain by the military police.” 
(“ A Lady’s Tour in Corsica,” by Gertrude Forde.) 

It is not probable that the early Sardipiams were very 
different from the Corsicans ; but the former have left 
Kuraggiii of many monuments, and indecul wore great 
Sardinia, builders of Cyclopean erections of .stone, known 
as nuraggU, which are large round towers of massive 
blocks with irregular faces, and loftily placed. They are 
supposed to have answereci the double purpose of teing 
mausoleums and refuges. Almost as niany powers dis- 
Suooessive puted the possession of Sardinia as of Corsica ; 
conquests, but the Spaniards retained hold of it from 1324 
to 1720, when it was given up to the dukes of Savoy, who 
then took the title of Kings of Sardinia. Since that time, 
with the exception of a few years of French domination, 
in the time of the Kepublic and First Empire,- Sardinia 
has been one of the most loyal of the Italian dominions. 

The Sardinians of to-day still show the influence of 
their long 'Spanish subjugation ; and a decidedly Spanish 
The modem cast of features is largely present. (Slravity of 
Sardinians, demeanour is in them combined with a re- 
vengeful temperament, so that the vendetta flourishes. 
The majority of men wear a black cloth .sleeveless blouse, 
a black cap, and white breeches ; wlnle the gun and long 
curved knife, regularly worn, show too truly what an 
amount of personal protection is deemed necessary. Edu- 
cation is still very far behindhand ; and the numerous 
peculiar dialects spoken tend to hinder its .spread. 
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Malta has been still more a bigh.'way of the nations 
and a subject of their contests than even Sardinia and 
Corsica ; and to this day it shows intense peculiarities. 

Semitic The Phoenicians, in their early voyages, colon- 
origin of tue ised it and prospered ; their descendants, the 

Maltese. Carthaginians, and their supplanters, the Sara- 
cens and later Arabs, further impressecl their individuality 
upon it, and have left a special type of a Semitic lan- 
guage nearly pure in the country parts, while the towns 
have a mixture of Italian and other foreign words. 
G-reece and Eome held it for various periods ; and it is 
famous in Scripture history for the shipwreck of St. Paul 
upon it (Acts xxviii.). The Normans, in their conquer- 
ing ravages, did not omit to visit Malta ; and settling 
there, and reintroducing Christianity, the knights of 
Malta became celebrated throughout the early mediEeval 
period. Later, it became attached to Sicily, and then, 
with Sicily, to its Spanish rulers. In 1530, Malta and its 
neighbour Gozo were granted by the Emperor Charles V. 
The imights to the knights of St. John of Jerusalem, who, 
of St. John, through many contests with Turks and with 
Moorish pirates, held it successfully till Napoleon landed 
in 1798, after which period a heroic defence was sus- 
tained by the Maltese till 1800, when the English took 
possession. 

The Maltese are strong and well-formed, the men being 
dark and handsome; the women black-eyed, with fine 
The modem Lair : the people generally are sober, cheerful, 

Maltese, abstemious, and industrious ; but, like the Sar- 
dinians, their temper leads to a too ready use of the 
knife. The majority are ardent Eoman Oatholics, and 
keep the festivals of the Church with great zeal. The 
population is overcrowded; and all round the Mediter- 
ranean Maltese are to be found, chiefly in the Levant 
and North Africa. 

The Italian race is spread in addition over nearly one- 
itaiy heyond third, of Switzerland, Ticino, Grisons, Ncuchatel, 
the borders. Yalais, Aosta, the Engadine, the Italian Tyrol, 
Istria, Trieste, and the Dalmatian coast ; but in all these 
districts there is a great admixture of other races. 
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THE GERMANS AND GER- 
MANY OF TEE FAST, 

B EMAEKABLY distinct 
from tlie sontliern peoples 
we liave been describing, yet 
as truly Aryans as tlie Italians, 
are tlie Germans. The Teutons 
But wlien we first ^ ctermany. 
|| bear of them in bi story, they 
'I were in Grermany, already set- 
tied on both banks of the 
Ebine. Wbetber it was by 
reason of tbe migrations of tbe 
Slavonic people from tbe East 
pressing upon tbem or not, tbe Teu- 
tons, of whom tbe Germans form so 
important a section, early began to 
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stow a power of migration, of conquering, of settling; and 
tribes of various names swarmed, not only into Britain 
and Q-auL as we have seen, but also into Dearmark, Scandi- 
navia, and Iceland. In tkis chapter we shall deal chiefly 
Vicissitudes with those Grermans who stayed at home. These 
of German have been subject to remarkable vicissitudes, 
Teutons. pQggi]3iy fi-Qm the circumstance that it is usually 
the bolder, more active, more determined, who make 
foreign conquests, leaving the weaker at homo, less able 
to stand up for themselves. Thus the history of Ger- 
many has been but a chequered one, until quite modern 
times. 

They early became divided into two sections, High and 
Low, the latter having given off the Northern Germans, 
High and Low or Saxons, and the Dutch, with the Scmdina- 

• Germans, yians ; while the High Germans, or Suabians, 
have occupied the plains and moiintains of central Europe. 

. In the time of Tacitus, who gave a most valual)1e ac- 
count of them in his Germania,” the (.xermans were 
divided into numerous tribes; among them the Batavi, 

Account already settled in part of the modern Diitcli 

• given by territory ; the Frisians, along the Nortlx Sea 

Tacitus, the Suevi (Suabians), in central 

aiid eastern Germany; the Lombards, at the inoutlx of 
the Elbe ; the Vandals, further south on the same river. 
Tacitus describes them as being tall and powerful, fair, 
with blue eyes, with long fair hair; their features were 
regular, and their heads of the long type. 

Jn this early peiiod the German tribes were l)ut fluctu- 
ating grotips of wariiors, with their adherents ; and there 
Groups of is no necessity for our pui'pcso to regard thenx 
warriors, as other than Teutons of one name or other, 
scantily clothed, but slightly agricultural, hunting, or 
living on tlie milk and cheese of largo herds of semi- 
wild cattle. Drinking and gambling were among tlieir 
strongest passions ; but it must be noted to their credit, 
that women occupied a more important place with them 
■Respect for than with many primitive tribes. They were 
, women, treated with more respect; and their opinions 
^were asked and often followed in matters of moment, 
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and tlieir Giitluisia-siu encotiragecT the men to the hio-hpqf 
deeds o£ warlike Ixeroism. nignest 

A great point in the history o£ the Q-ermans, is their 
early democratic a-iid local government. Each triho .aoni 
settlementj had it.s assemhly of all who conld ° ^ 

jiear arms ; and this assembly exercised most ofsow^gjy 
the fimctioiis of sovereignty, too often impnlsivelv and 
passionately. Generals were elected only for soppinl 
casions, and an able chief might be chosen by Sumeroim 
tribes, and thus attain great power; but this ended with 
the war or other pni-pose for which he was chosen. 



A GERMAN CBOWD. 


Alfcliongii Rom© first appeared in Germany as an in- 
vading power, it was but as tlie sequel of , those immense 
marauding exp)editions and imm.igratioiis by THe Romans 
wliicli tlie Teutoixs liad so often tlireatened andtue 
Eoxne, or given her* an xxpliill figlxt ; and it must 
be aclmowledged that the Romans failed to seriously 
conquer the Teutons, who, when they were attacked 
within their own bordei\s, often inflicted crushing defeats 
on their foes. Wlien the Roman Empire declined, the 
Teutons, under Turious names, overran it, and at last 
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completed its conquest, botli internally and externally; 
for Germans were received and raised to Hgli offices, in 
Separation staying the torrent. But, 

of Germans like Alexander’s empire,, tke German power 
from Franks. ^ken it kad become too great for 

effectual control ; and after tbe days of Charlemagne the 
German Teutons became marked off from the Franks and 
the conquerors of Italy and Spain. 

The Teutons meanwhile had been pressed in the East 
by the advancing power of the Slavs, whom they partly 
Teutons and threw back, and partly conquered^ and assimi- 
siavs. lated to themselves. The Saxons in the north 
and centre grew more and more into _ predominance, 
gaining power by confederating many minor tribes ; the 
Alemanni (from whom the French name for Germany, 
Allemagne^ is derived) formed a similarly powerful con- 
various federation in the South ; and the Suabian 
German con- confederacy in the Soiith-east completed the 
federaoies. g^rly grouping of German tribes. From the 
year 887 onwards a kingdom or empire of Germany has 
mostly been in existence, though often much divided, 
without imrch semblance of supremo power in any one 
person. 

The Church organisation lent itself admirably to the 
early German system. Abbots and bishops became tem- 
poral rulei’s and, as such, took an important 
rfprei^es part in affairs of State, especially in elections 
S'S^porai of Emperors, who came to be elected by an as- 
sembly of archbishops, bishops, abbots, princes, 
dukes, counts, margraves, landgraves, and barons, repre- 
senting the persistent force of the old Gorman tribal 
divisions. They were called “ electors,” and were really 
The electors independent, though nominally members of 
of Germany, the Emperor’s household. In 'fact, the Ger- 
manic Empire became a confederation with an imperial 
figurehead, who could undertake important wars decided 
on by the States, but had no independent power except 
that of the individual States or principalities he might 
happen to rule. Herein lay a weakness as well as 
strength; and the weakness ultimately turned out to be 
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more than the strength, so that Germany was finally 
‘crushed between the rivalries of Prussia on the North- 
east, and Austria on the South, and the attacks Decay of tiie 
of France on the West. The old Germany has Empire, 
been shorn of some provinces still incorporated in France, 
of Holland and Belgium, and of parts of Switzerland ; 
while in late years she has reconquered Elsass and Loth- 
ringen, and has become unified as a new and Modem 
more coherent Germanic confederation under Germany, 
the King of Prussia as Emperor; but a considerable 
portion of Germany is excluded from it, being under 
Austrian rule. 

It is impossible to understand Germany in its present 
state without reference to the rise of Prussia. Rise of 
Originating in a march or markland, formed to Prussia, 
protect Germany from the Slavonic Wends, Prussia has 
developed out of Brandenburg, till at the present day it 
is the name of two-thirds of the German Empire. For 
a long time the Slavs were in the ascendant, and the 
electors of Brandenburg waged a fierce struggle electors 
for existence, ending however in complete con- of 
quest, attended by a power of assimilating 
the conquered, which has given the Prussians their dis- 
tinctive peculiarities, and has had much influence in 
making them masters of modern Germany. The great- 
ness of modern Prussia may be dated from the grant of 
Brandenburg, in 1415, by the Emperor Sigisinuncl to his 
strong supporter Frederick, burgrave of Nuremberg, a 
prince of the house of Hohenzollern, which for three 
centuries had been growing in influence and power. 
How the elector of Brandenburg inherited East Prussia, 
a fief of the crown of Poland, how Prussia became in- 
dependent of Poland, under the great elector Frederick 
William, acquired East Pomerania, Westphalia, Silesia, 
and many other territories, cannot be detailed prossian 
here. Eemarkable indeed Iras been the energy energy Dorn 
handed down from the time when life was one 
long fight against the Slavs, a condition which is not so 
far difierent from the present life of armed watchfulness 
against Slavs and French alike. 
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No doubt the division of the German empire into so 
many subordinate portions is still a source of rveakiiessy 
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wliile tlie 'disaffection of many inliabitants of Elsass is 
a still more serious drawback to German security. 
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MOnUBN GEBMANS, 

Modem Germany includes, besides Teutons, many 
people of otlier stocks. To say iiotliing of Jews and 
gipsies, tliere are mul- 
titudes of Mixture of 
Poles, Li- foreign races. 

tbuanians. Wends, and 
Frisians; All these 
will be mentioned else- 
where. But it must 
be remembered that 
the Germans have a 
very considerable ad- 
mixture of Polish, 

Slav, and Lithuanian 
blood in their veins, 
and that their strength 
is largely derived from 
that mixture. The 
intermixture of , the 
darker types with the 
lighter one which is 
so generally ught and 
regarded as dark types, 
the typical German 
type, IS most marked 
in the South, in Ba- 
varia and the ancient 
Suabia ; but a con- 
siderable number of | 
dark - featured Ger- 
mans are to be found 
also in the North, 
where it can only be 
said that the majority 
are fair-complexionecl, 
with blue or light- 
coluured eyes and fair 
hair. The head is long-shaped, and stature is generally 
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rather tall. But such is the effect of the intimate inter- 
mixture which populations undergo in modern times, 
that, according to inquiries made by the Grerman Grovern- 
ment in late years as to the complexions of Grerman 
school-children, it is found that more than half, — fifty-four 
per cent., — must be classed as neither fair nor dark, but 
mixed. The general preponderance of the fair type is 
shown by the fact that thirty-two per cent, are classed 
as decided blondes, as against fourteen per cent, with a 
brunette complexion. Eastern Bavaria and Elsass-Loth- 
ringen (better known as Alsace-Lorraine) furnish the 
largest proportion of brunettes. 

The lai'ge percentage of intermediate complexions tes- 
tifies however to the often-made statement, that the 
^ Germans are perhaps as uniform or homo- 

a very geneous a nation as Europe can sliow. If 

Homogeneous being drilled tends to produce uniformity, then 
peop e. Germans have had a good chance of be- 
coming uniform. Trade intercourse and customs tniions 
did much to produce unity even in the days of great 
independence of the chief Germanic States. But what 
has done most to promote German unity is the national 
Value of literature, which, late in development com- 
nationai pared with that of England, has been absorbed 
literature, people and has vivified national feelings 

and aspirations in the last hundred years to an extent we 
can hardly comprehend, except by referring to our own 
literature of the Elizabethan time, when men thought 
and wrote and read and adopted noble thoughts which 
made our nation great_ in spite of many errors, when it 
was resolved that domination of foreign priest or poten- 
tate should never again be permitted by free-born Britons. 

German literature, as a great product of thought, dates 
from the Eefbrmation period, and begins with Luther, 
Luther nation a literary language. The 

and the simplicity and strength of his translation of the 
e orma on, g^ble ranks it with the masterpieces of literary 
labour. Hans Sachs, the poet of the sixteenth century; 
Arndt, the religious writer; Jacob Boehme, the philoso- 
pher; and Leibnitz, the natural philosopher, of the early 
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seYeiiteeiith century, kept tip a liigli level of tliouglit. 
lessing’s But after them few great works were produced 
“laooooa." till, in the eighteenth century, Klopstock, 
“Wieland, and Lessing arose; and the latter, especially 
bj’- his “Laoeoon,” his “Education of the Human Race,” 
and his “ Nathan the Wise,” gave a stimulus to the 
Kant, German and even the European mind which 
Bioiiter, it has not yet ceased to feel. Then came 
soMUer. gender, Kant, Richter, Schiller, and Goethe ; 
and the national genius culminated before the nation was 
as yet thoroughly welded into one. At the end of the 
last century the German was the greatest living litera- 
ture of Europe, though soon followed by the brilliant 
Goethe’s awakening of the British in the beginning of 
•‘Faust.” the nineteenth * century. Goethe’s “Faust” 
remains the most remarkable poem of the moderir era, 

, as the “Origin of Species” is the most remarkable prose 
work. Germany has continued recently, in the pei-son of 
Eeoent Heine,_ in crowds of theologians, philo.sophers, 
historians, and historians, in the front of intellectual pro- 
gress ; and Ranke, Curtins, Mommsen, and a host of 
others, teach our historians how to study and how to 
write history. 

The German profes.sor and the German lieutenant 
divide between them the chief place in our ideas of the 
nation ; though in some eyes the German clerk, insinua- 
The professor self-denying, and all-knowing, looms large. 

and the The German professor is nothing if not exhaus- 
iieutenant. He is great on the history of his subject. 

He knows more of its aspects and successes in England, 
France,_or Italy, than a native proficient. He is well- 
versed in the opinions of every considerable man who 
Exhaustive has ever “ professed _ his specialty. Apt,— 
knovriedge. nay, devoted, — to tracking controversy through 
its thorny maze, he is prone to look down on those who 
ask, “ What’s the use of this ? ” as if knowledge for its 
own sake, although it may be of a OLuarrel over some 
intangible distinction, or the date of some unintelligible 
inscription, were not always a good thing. Thoroughness 
is his motto, though it be at the expense of eyes, health. 
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' It cannot be said that tbe German student is in tbe 
smallest degree comparable to our stalwart University 
men. As Mr. J ulian Hawthorne says in Hs The German 
“ Saxon Studies,” “ They are not a physically student, 
noble race; many faces are marked with disease, latent 
or developed, and the figures are ill-hung, awkward, or 
weakly. Half of these wear, not the sportive eye-glass, 
but the sober earnestness of spectacles. There is a for- 
tune for oculists in Saxony ; and I should not wonder If 
a good part of the current behef in the national learning 
might be traced to the sage and studious aspect bestowed 
by these semi-universal spectacles. As a matter of fact, 
however, their genesis is from bad diet, and perhaps from 
some quality in the atmosphere. Most foreigners who 
have lived long in Saxony will have found their eyesight 
more or less impaired.” 

As for the mass of German men, it may be true that 
they are stolid, coarse, unpolished; but they are certainly, 
on the whole, very industrious, easily pleased, cuaracter- 
not prone to intoxication, not extravagant; and istics of* 
they have the great and delightful quality, like 
their superiors, of being devoted to music. In Germany 
nearly every one knows music. In a village of a few 
hundred inhabitants may be heard more music, better 
performed, than in an English town of twenty Kaowiedge 
or thirty thousand inhabitants. Haydn, Mozart, of music. 
Mendelssohn, Beethoven, are reverenced, not merely with 
a conventional respect, but with a living regard. Their 
compositions are known, criticised, enjoyed, played, wher- 
ever a few Germans are gathered together, ihe village 
miUer and carpenter, the schoolmaster and the doctor, 
combine to render the great quartetts ; the beer-garden 
is also a music-garden, in which the inspiriting The opera 
waltzes of Strauss alternate with the soul-stir- theatre, 
ring overtures or symphonies of the greatest masters. 
The theatre, the opera, are not merely occasional but 
regular recreations. Early hours are kept, everybody 
goes, elaborate dress is not indulged in ; and while in 
many cases the German theatre lacks the perfection 
and the costly show of London and Paris theatres, it 
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is not on tliat account tlie less satisfyinn- to a healtiv 
appetite. ^ 

On the -wliole, liowever, G-erman life takes its tone 
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from the soldier and the professor. German ofEcialisin 
excessive. Itiile and red tape predominate everywhere, 

L lie professorial and examination system is but another 
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form of tlie military. An examination guards each grade 
of existence. A small post is only to be ob- German 
tained by an examination equivalent to one officialism, 
which, would qualify for high honours in an English 
University. The professor reads out lectures slowly, 
sentence by sentence, so that every word can be taken 
down. His discourses are so exhaustive that nothing is 
left out, no place is vacant for the independent Exhaustive 
thought of the student. He is discursive, and lectures, 
too seldom knows anything of compression. Thus, to 
seek for the gist of his argument, is like searching for a 
needle in a haystack. It is all there, it is all good food, 
but you want an exceedingly good digestion to take it 
all in. 

The coarseness of expression and of j^ersonal manners 
among the Grcnnan masses can certainly be paralleled 
among our own masses. So far as it exists in higher 
classes, it may partly be put down to the com- German 
paratively low position assigned to women, Planners, 
partly to the meagre income which often accompanies 
higher education and station, and partly to a determin-' 
ation to get at the kernel of things, and not be content 
with husks and veneer. , But a Grerman who is well-bred 
and well-educated is one of the most delightful com- 
panions in existence ~ considerate, courteous, natural, 
unexacting, simple-hearted, helpful, unobtrusive with his 
knowledge, he raises one’s faith in human nature, as 
every true gentleman does. 

But women must be more highly regarded before the 
Grerman nation can rise further. At present they are 
almost exclusively left to household management ; and 
even in that their scope is limited by the German 
exacting demands of the men. The wife and ■women, 
daughters are very apt to be valued most according 
to their expertness as domestic servants. Even their 
greatest men have not been exempt from this view. 
And marriage is not as sacred with them as it should 
be ; divorce is too easy, and the proportion of illegitimate 
births is very large. In youth the sexes are not per- 
mitted to mingle naturally in the family circle and in 
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society; and tlio 
conseqtience is, 
Separation that 
_ Of sexes, g^olen 

interviews have 
an enormous 
charm. At the 
coffee parties, 
which represent 
our “ afternoon 
teas,” it is rare- 
ly that a man 
is present; and 
the talk is more 
trivial and un- 
elevating than 
in the most gos- 
siping circle of 
an English 
country town. 

But it is cer- 
tain that Ger- 
man women 
have many vir- 
tues. They are 
excellent, if not 
always tidy, 
house keepers. 
They do most 
laboriously con- 
House- coct the 
keeping, dishes 
in which their 
spouses delight. 
Too often they 
may not marry 
before they have 
reached an age 
when “love’s 
young dream ” 
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lias faded ; for no man in a superior station may marry 
tillless lie lias wherewitlial to support a wife. 

“ There are three great characteristic divisions of Grer- 
m.an food,” says the author of “ Q-erman Home Life,” 
“ the salt, the sotir, and the greasy : the salt, Mitniiiads 
as exemplified by ham and herrings ; the sour, of food, 
as typified by Icraut and salads ; the greasy, as demon- 
strated by vegetables stewed in fat, sausages swimming 
in fat, sauces surrounded by fat, soups filmy with fat. 

. . . The food of the lower orders in Grermany is poor 
and coarse in the extreme : thin coffee without milk or 
sugar,; black rye-bread which is always more or less sour 
(being made without yeast) ; potatoes stewed in fat, with 
a mixture of onions, apples, carrots, plums, or Food of tue 
pears; now and then a bit of fat pork with 
treacle ; a mess of scmer hratcf ; lentils, beans, and a piece 
of hlutwicrst ; mysterious entrails of birds and beasts and 
fishes ; cabbage boiled in grease, and a slice of raw ham. 
No beer for the women ; no white bread. Schnapps for 
the men, distilled from corn or potatoes — a fiery coarse 
spirit that would be disastrous in its effects but for the 
mass of food with which it is mixed. ... In moun- 
tainous districts the people live almost entirely on milk, 
flour, eggs, butter, cheese, and cream. To taste meat is 
an event in their lives.” 

Although we hear much of the importance and growth 
of Grerman manufactures in our own day, agriculture 
furnishes the support of the vast majority of 
people. Its success is due largely to scientific 
method. Agricultural schools and model farms have 
been established throughout Grermany. Among the chief 
manufactures are those of iron in Westphalia — Kruj)p’s 
works, the largest in the world, being situated _ . . 

at Essen; linen in Silesia and Westphalia, wool- 
len in the same, and also in Saxony and Wurtemburg ; 
wooden toys and other goods in Bavaria. Of late years 
the foreign trade of Grermany has largely in- 
creased, and with it her fleet of merchant ^ 
ships. At the same time Grermans have shown a ten- 
dency to colonisation in Africa as well as the East; and 
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Grerman, commercial travellers have been surpassing our 
own in ubiquity, zeal, and success. This they do partly 
by their gift for languages, as they always take care to 
acquire the language of the people with whom they deal, 
as completely as possible. Then they study their wants 
and what is attractive to them, instead of endeavouring 
to force upon thean commodities which can be mop 
cheaply produced, it may be, or which are popular in 
totally different climates. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Cfte 39irtri) or ^rtI)erIanl3er!S. 

The Butch chiefly Frisians and Saxons— Early inhabitants— Successive con- 
quests — Ravages of Northmen — Counts of Holland— Alliance 'with 
England— Rise of municipalities— Burgundian domination — Spanish 
tyranny— The Princes of Orange— Struggles for liberty— Butch foreign 
enterprise— The Thirty Years’ War-Connexion with England— The 
Butch great carrying trade— Holland’s power diminishes— The French 
and the Butch— Kingdom of the Netherlands— The Butch of to-day— 
Bistinctive character of the Butch— Admirable qualities -Taciturnity, 
smoking and drinking— Seriousness and perseverance— Bikes and canals 
—Biminished maritime importance— Physical appearance— A Butch 
farmhouse— Cleanliness and substantial comfort — Great commercial 
cities— Great colonial possessions— Butch literature — Universities — 
Butch art. 



a EOaEAPHICALLY the 
Diitcli are simply Nether- 
landers, inliabitants of a delta. 
They are specially a Teutonic 
people, yet they are not much 
more nearly related to the G-er- 
mans than oxirselves. 

They are made up chiefly 
chiefly of Frisians and Frisians and 
Saxons, mingled to 
some extent in the South with 
Franks. At various times there 
has been a considerable foreign 
admixture, many Grermans, Scan- 
dinavians, Frenchmen, and Eng- 
lishmen having settled in Plolland 


during its periods of prosperity, and Jews forming also 
a considerable body. No doubt there were pre-Teiitonio 
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inliabitants of Holland, Celts of some kind ; Ibiit we know 
Early little of them ; and when Rome conquered 
inhaMtants. Graul, Teutonic tribes, Batavians and Frisians, 
were in possession of the “ Insula Batavorum/^ 

After a brief period of Roman subjugation, we find a 
patriot Batavian, Claudius Civilis, throwing off tlie yoke 
Successive of the Romans, but in the end succumbing to 
conquests, them. Then the Franks, the Saxons, and the 
Frisians for several centuries shared or dominated the 
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Netherlands. At last Charlemagne became supreme 
ruler, and after his death the country went through 
numerous changes of Frankish and German rule. 

Meanwhile the Northmen had begun to ravage the 
coasts of the Netherlands as well as“ Normandy, which 
Ravages of l®d to the committal of authority to Counts of 
Northmen. Holland,— from ''Holt land,’' the rich woodland 
of the Rhine and Meuse, — who, mostly bearing the name 
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of Dirk, at last were able to maintain tbemselves more 
or less independent of tke German Emperors, coimts of 
altbongb going tbrongb many a bitter struggle Houano. 
in tbis process of self-assertion. In 1170, a great calamity 
befell the land, for a flood burst over botb Holland and 
Friesland and enormously enlarged tbe Zuyder Zee. The 
Hetberlands now became more and more involved with 
European nations ; and we find Flbris V. ally-Amance witii 
ing himself with Edward I. of England, and England, 
securing from him many trading advantages. 

During this and the subsequent period, the liberties 
and local or municipal rights of the people were developed 
and consohdated ; and the burgomasters and Rise of mu- 
councillors began to play important parts, aicipaiities. 
Dort, Amsterdam, and Enkhuysen grew prosperous ; but 
connexion with European politics brought as usual many 
miseries, and Philip of Burgundy in the Burgundian 
fifteenth century managed to annex almost all <iomination. 
Holland. Nevertheless the country grew in material 
prosperity ; the arts and learning of the Renaissanci 
found a congenial home in it, although Antwerp, Ghent 
Liege and Bruges were still more emphatically Spanish 
their centres than Leyden and Utrecht. The tyranny. 
Burgundian domination led up to the inclusion of Holland 
in the possessions of the Emperor Charles V., ThePrincss 
who, strange to say, was the means of intro- of orange- 
ducing to Holland the founder of the House of Orange, 
itself a little French principality. 

The Spanish rule became a gross and infamous tyranny, 
from which by infinitely varied and surpass- struggles for 
ingly interesting struggles, the Princes of li^^erty. 
Orange, aided by the great patriot John of Barneveldt, 
rescued the nation and established the United Provinces. 
But religious quarrels between Calvinists and Arminians 
unfortunately led to the execution of the patriot Dutch foreign 
Barneveldt in 1619. This period was concur- enterprises, 
rently marked by Dutch foreign enterprise, which, by 
the end of the sixteenth century, had extended The Thirty 
to the East Indies, the Dutch East India Com- Years’ war. 
pany being established in 1602. The Dutch subsequently 
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became involved in tlie THrty Years’^ War ; and iinfortii- 
nately James I. of England, being anxious to keep friendly 
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with Spain, took sides against Holland. But tlie successes 
of the Dutch, both by land and sea, against Spain, led to 
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a marriage between William o£ IsTassaii and the Princess 
Mary of England ; and this in turn was the comiectioii 
means of placing a Dutch prince on the Eng- with 
lish throne in 1685. England. 

During the seventeenth century, the Dutch gained and 
kept the carrying trade of the world, and de- 
veloped great businesses of exchange, but not great carry- 
great manufactures — a fatal lack. At one time 
they were strong enough to sail up the Thames unmo- 
lested. When England and Holland became allies, under 
William III., Engiand^s prominence proved to nutcii power 
be Holland’s lowering to a secondary place, diminisnes. 
which she has ever since kept. Thenceforth Holland was 
only used by European powers as a pawn, flattered or 
contemned by turn, though by no means contemptible. 
By siding with the United States of America,. TueFrencn 
the Dutch lost most of their West Indian and the 
possessions. The French Eepublic conquered 
the Netherlands, and formed' a Batavian republic; Napo- 
leon formed a kingdom of Holland for his brother Louis, 
and later annexed Holland to France. In 1813 Kingdom 
the Dutch revolted, and formed the kingdom of the 
of the Netherlands, to which soon after Belgium 
was added. But the two were unequally yoked ; and in 
1830 Belgium revolted, and continues separate. 

TILE DUTGII OF TO-DAY, 

The mixture of races which has made the Dutch what 
they are, the continual contests with foreign- powers, 
enterprise abroad, and self-protection from the Distinctive 
sea at home, have rendered the Dutchman very character of 
different from the German. His language is 
quite distinctive, though so much akin; there is a valuable 
Dutch literature ; and it will be a dishonour to the Teuton 
name, if German greed of power should induce the ab- 
sorption of Holland into Germany. The naval Admirable 
heroism, the sedulous pursuit of commerce, the ^fiaiities. 
foreign enterprise, discovery, and colonisation, the noble 
struggles for liberty, the continuous battles with the in- 
roads of the sea, the choice agricultural j)roducts of 
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Holland, all combine to make ns wish to preserve so 
excellent an individuality, as among the salt of the 
European nations. 

Taciturnity, solidity, perpetual smoking, and frequent 
drinking of Hollands, and eagerness for pelf, make np 
Taciturnity, popular idea of a Dutchman. If *we had 
smoMnff and had a little more accurate vision of his sliarp- 
drinking, gj^ooting faculty, we should not have come off 
so badly in the Transvaal. The Dutchman, when he has 
an object, perseveres till he has secured it. ^ Ho does not 
Seriousness waste his strength on visionary eifterprises ; he 
and has seidous motives and seidous intentions, 
perseverance. may have sprung essentially froxn his 

necessary mode of life for many centuries. Ho had to 
keep the sea back and to sail on the sea, and he lias done 
it. Nay, he has done more than keep the sea out, he has 
driven it back ; and now a large part of Holland depends 
Dikes and upon the perfect integrity of long lines of dikes, 
canals, where the sea at high water is markedly above 
the level of tlio land. Ho makes tlie water lurtlier servo 
him by his intricate network of canals. Without moun- 
tains or mineral wealth, the Dutch have not learnt to 
climb high or to soar far above earth, nor liave they 
sought to penetrate deeply into tilings. But as regards 
material well-being and freedom, they have placed them- 
selves in the front rank of mankind. Nevertheless 
Diminished ii^odem events have deprived tl>3ni of much 
maritime of their maritime importance— partly becniuse 
importance, their luirbours have been closed by 

the continual growtli of delta deposits of the rivers, and 
partly because the British people, more niiinerous, and 
with a longer seaboard, gained a preponderance through 
continental wars in which Holland was unable to emulate 
them, and thus gradually secured tlie carrying trade of 
the world. 

The Dutch are certainly not tall ; tliey tend rather to 
be broad, stout, and plump, unless when long smoking 
Physical and deep drinking have shrunken them some- 
appearauc© ^bat. Good-humoured on the whole, especially 
the women, their pleasantness takes a rather ponderous 
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form ; and the considerable sallowness of their complexion 
makes them rather common-place looking. But when we 
ADutcii enter a Dutch home, especially a farm-house, 
farmiiouse. cleanliness and friendliness are found in equal 
proportion, both being of the truest kind; and many 
Dutch dairies might challenge the world to show any 
thing to surpass them. The solid, substantial furniture, 
Cleanliness Ihi^n, the clothing, to be found inside an 
ordinary farm-house, are a marvel. Precious 
sTi'b^antiai metals are so abundant, because never squan- 
com or . Qf the women wear a kind of 

golden curls, others a silver skull-cap. 

The richness of the country is still more to be remarked 
in the great cities, such as Amsterdam or Rotterdam, 
Great where jewellery, especially diamonds, are col- 
commerciai lected together in fabulous valuer ; and where 
cities. Je^yg ft-om every nation congregate, as well as 
multitudes of other foreigners. It must not bo forgotten, 
too, that the Dutch still hold most valuable colonies and 
Great possessions in the East and West Indies, and 
colonial .that niticli of their wealtli even now has its 
possessions, gotirces ill the East. South Africa and the 
Transvaal Eepublic are born of Dntcli enter])rise, tliough 
not now keeping up much connection with. Holland. 

Dutch literature as a whole does not take a higli rank ; 
but individual names of great eminenco are to bo noted, 
uutcix Among the famous writers of tlio seventeenth 
literature, century Hooft, the historian of Holland ; Bre- 
deroq, the comic dramatist; Vondel, the tragic dramatist; 
Q-rotius and Spinoza, the philosophers (who however 
wrote in Latin) ; and Brandt, the biograplior of Vondel 
and De Euyter, are the chief. In rcc(3nt times Van 
Lennep, Bakhuizen, and Vosniaer are pi*ominent names. 
The young novelist known as Miss Wallis has gained a 
hearing even in England; while Elomish literature, 
closely allied to the Dutch, has produced another notable 
novelist, Hendrik Conscience. 

We must not omit to mention the great Universities 
Loyden and Utrecht, which, especially the 
‘ former, had in the middle and early modern 
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period a far greater reputation tlian our own Oxford and 
Cambridge. 

"We can only barely mention the greatness of that 
Dutch school of painting, which^ the remarkable genius 
of Eembrandt, and the notable names of Frans . 

Hals, Jan Steen, Cuyp, Huysdael, Terburg, ^ ® * 

Wouverman, Paul Potter, and Van de Velde, and many 
others, have made one of the most important in Exiro- 
pean art. 




CHAPTER XL , 

€\)t 

Flemings and Walloons— Teutonic and Celtic mixture— Lon^ connection 
witn Netlierlands— Domination of Austria and Spain— Tlie kingdom .of 
Belgium— Agriculture and manufactures— Coal and iron mines— Linen, 
cotton, and woollen manufactures -Antwerp and Ostend trade— Pros- 
perity of Belgium— Self-satisfaction and fussiness— Turtoulence in manu- 
facturing districts-Cnaracters of ckief cities— Departed greatness— 
Bruges in tlie middle ages— Ypres and Ghent— Tne Brewer of Ghent— 
Manufactures of Li^ge— The Bishops of Li^ge— Vicissitudes of Antwerp 

— Ruined hy Spanish and Dutch— Again pros- 

^ , ... -yilikU I ijiljllj] perous —Cathedrals and municipal buildings 

ijl' ® r r ^ ‘ ^ Belgium— Rubens and Teniers. 

Belgians constitute a 


Belgians constitute a 

Walloons^ and^Fre^ French 

gium presents us with many 
more resemblances to England 
than even Holland ; for a Teu- 
tonic and Celtic mixture forms the essential character of 
both English and Belgians. The Celts were conquered 

Ids 
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by GrermanSj and long rided by Franks. Among th© 
counties and dukedoms into wbicb it was Teutonic 
divided, Flanders became superior. But for Celtic 
long centuries tbe fat© of Belgium was to be 
tied up with the N’etlierlands. When the latter revolted, 
great part of Belgium remained under the rule Long con- 
of Spain ; but successive portions -were ceded 
to France, including Lille and Valenciennes. ® 

During the greater part of the eighteenth century Bel- 
gium belonged to Austria. The French Be-n nmina.w ATi 
public annexed Belgium in 1794; but after of Austria 
1815 the kingdom of the Netherlands was 
created, which lasted till 1830, since which The kingdom 
the kingdom of Belgium has performed the of Belgium, 
somewhat difficult task of keeping the balance between 
Walloons and Flemings. 

In common with Holland, Belgium attained very great 
commercial prosperity ; but was never so distinctly a 
maritime or a colonising power. The Belgians Agriculture 
have two great sources of wealth — agriculture and manu- 
and manufactures. In agriculture, Belgium is 
unrivalled, gaining from the ground all it can j)i*oduce in 
great variety. This abundant productiveness is fostered 
by th© division of th© land into a multitude of coai and 
small farms. Coal and iron mines form the iron mines, 
basis of much manufacturing wealth ; and the ironworks 
of Liege, Namur, and Charleroi are competing on advan- 
tageous terms with those of Great Britain. 

Th© growth of flax, and th© manufacture of and^woVen 
linen, cotton, and woollen goods, seated largely manufac- 
at Ghent, are other important industries of 
Belgium, making it th© workshop as well as the garden 
of Europe. With this growth of trade, Antwerp and 
Os Lend have increased very largely, and Ant- Antwerp 
werp has outrun Hamburg and Marseilles, and ostend 
Whether this growth is due to the mixture 
of Celts and Teutons, to the removal of restrictions and 
hindrances previously maintained by the Dutch, prosperity 
or simply to the possession by the Belgians of Belgium, 
the mineral resources which are so essential in theses clays 
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to commercial success, it is difficult to say. In any case, 
Catholic Belgium has in late years outstripped Protestant 
Holland ; and it is somewhat singular that both Celts and 
Teutons in Belgium agree in being Homan Catholics, 
Protestants being but a minute fraction. 



BELGIAN MILK-SELLEB AND DOG-CAllT. 


The most prominent characteristic about the Belgians 
of the present day, next to their industry and excellent 
farming, is their self-satisfaction and, in the case of 
officials, porters, etc., their fussiness. Their self-assertive- 
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ness is that of tlie little man who would fain say^ I am 
Seif-satisfac- good, or as important, as if I were bigger. 
feSnSs ^ mild defect to set beside many 

excellences. Of late, however, the maniifac- 
tnring populations have shown signs of a much . more 
TurMience indeed turbulent spirit, Socialism 

inmanu- having made huge strides among them, and 
threatening to occasion serious difficulties in 
,the future. But, as a whole, Belgium is an 
eminently pleasant country, though not so clean as Hol- 
land. 

The following old monkish lines give a somewhat apt 
of some characteristics of the chief Bclnian 

cities 

Brussels rejoices in noble men, Antwerp in money, 
Grhent in halters, Bruges ffi pretty girls, Louvain in 
learned men, and Malines in fools.” The allusion in 
the case of Ghent, is to the frequent humiliations to 
which it was subjected by its sovereigns, for turbulence 
and disaffection ; while Malines obtained its unenviable 
reputation because, it is said, its people once mistook the 
moon shining through the cathedral tower for a conflag- 
ration, and endeavoured to put it out with the fire- 
engines. 

It must not be forgotten that many cities of Belgium 
are monuments of departed rather than present glories. 
Departed Bruges, for instance, a veiy extensive city, has 
greatixess. ^ow not many more than forty thousand in- 
habitants, of whom one-third are said to be paupers. In 
the fourteenth century it was the commercial centre of 
Brug’esin Europe. Privileged trading companies from 
seventeen different kingdoms had factories 
^ * fl^e^re ; twenty foreign ministers resided within 
its walls. ^ Lombards and Venetians brought to it the 
merchandise of Italy and the Indies, and carried thence 
the manufactures of England and Germany. In 1301, 
when Philip the Handsome, of Burgundy, visited Bruges,^ 
his wife exclaimed, on seeing the costumes of the people, 

I imagined myself alone to be queen, but I see here 
hundreds of persons whose attire vies with my own.” 
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Ypres, now reduced to 16,000, liad 200,000 inhabitants 
in the fourteenth century, and 4,000 looms w'ere at work 
Tpres and there. Grhent has had a more striking histoiy 
GHent. even than Brussels, having early asserted its 
independent rights against the Counts of Flanders and 
Dukes of Burgundy. Whenever these princes endeav- 
oured to levy an unpopular tax, the people of Ghent 
sounded an alarm-bell. Hew to arms, and expelled the 
.officials sent for the taxes. Jacques van Artevelde, the 
The Brewer Brewer of Ghent (1290-1345), is a typical 
of Ghent, figtire at Ghent, which ho ruled almost des- 
potically for seven years. His son , Philip van Artevelde, 
carried on his projects for some years with groat success, 
but at last was defeated and slain, and his city had to 
submit once more to the Count of Plander.s. Later the 
Ghenters waged war single-handed against Philip lo Bon 
of Burgundy, but being defeated, the corporation and 
principal citizens had to march out at the gate with 
halters round their neck, and kiss the dust at the feet of 
their conqueror. 

Liege may be regarded as the capital of tlio Walloon 
district. It has flourisliing manntactures of wca.pona. 
Manufactures guns, and locomotive and other steam engines; 

of Li%e. and this industry, with the adjacent coal-mines, 
seems to have given a peculiar cast to the people’s char- 
acter. They are certainly active, intelligent, and enter- 
prising; but they have often shown a fierce and implacable 
The Bishops spirit when excited to hostility against rulers. 

of Li%e. qqie Bishops of Liege, who were powerful and 
oppressive temporal rulers, often were the objects of 
violent uprisings of the populace ; but it was not till 
after the Prench Revolution that the power of the 
Bishops was finally destroyed. 

Antwerp exhibits fully the opposite extremes to Liego, 
being specially a Flemish (that is, essentially a Dutch) 
city. It has undergone remarkable vicissitudes. When 
Bruges was declining, Antwerp became great, and rivalled 
vicisjBitudes Venice. Its great fairs attracted merchants 
of Antwerp, from all quarters; and more tliau a thousand 
foreign commercial linns wore establislKid there in the 
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sixteentli century. In tlie latter part of tliat century, 
however, the terrible tyrannies of Spain ruined Antwerp ; 
and the Dutch, in winning their independence, con- 
tributed to this, for they stipulated that no sea-going 
vessel should ascend to Antwerp. By 1790 the population 
had dwindled to 40.000. In 1794 the French took it. 
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and reopened the navigation of the Sclieldt; but after 
1814 Antwerp became part of the Netherlands kingdom, 
and revived by Dutch trade. During the throes of con- 
flict by which Belgium was freed, Antwerp was again 
ruined, the Dutch having made a great stand tlicre. Ii> 
is scarcely twenty-five years since Antworj) iioolv a iresh 
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start; but the city has since grown with enormous 
rapidity, and is now the first port in Europe, as well as 
one of tire strongest fortresses. 

The architectural features of Belgium are most in- 
teresting, not only because of the great G-othic cathedrals 
of Brussels, Antwerp, Ghent, Malines, etc., but because 
of the remarkable buildings -which the municipalities, as 
well as wealthy commercial firms and guilds, formerly 
constructed. The Hotel de Ville of Brussels is a sample. 
The belfries are scarcely less important, as at Bruges, 
Tournai, and Ghent, having been erected for the purpose 
of mustering the citizens rapidly in case of an enemy’s 
approach, or of alarm of fire. 

The art of Belgium can scarcely be said to equal that 
of Holland, although the name of Hubens would of itself 
place any school in the first rank. A-fter liim Temevs 
must rank next, for Van Dyck early became practically 
an English painter. 








CHAPTER XII. 
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Lake dwellers of Switzerland— Early airts and agriculture— Tlie Helvetii— 
Roman conquest— Teuton invasion— Tlie Franks —"Walled cities— Tke 
House of Hapsburg— The Swiss Confederation— Battle of Sempack— 
Swiss mercenary soldiers— Independence of Switzerland— Tke Reforma- 
tion and Calvin— Helvetic Republic— Modern federal constitution— A 
mixed nation— Divided in religion— Switzerland the playground of 
Europe — Pastoral kabits — Important manufactures— Combination of 
industries with farming— Care for Schools— Swiss guides, waiters, and 
servants— Village communities— Romanscb, or Ladin language. 

A LTHOUail 
JLA- Switzerland 
lias been a nation 
a shorter time 
than any we 
have dealt with 
except Belgium, 
we know some- 
thing of its in- 
habitants ill the 
p r e - h i s t o r i c 
period. Cave- 
dwellers existed, 
showing t h e 
same character as 
in France and England. It has been discovered that 
the margins of the lakes were very early used for tlie 
construction of dwellings raised on jioles, and that their 
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builders were considerably advanced in knowledge and 
civilisation. Tlie remains dug up from the mud around 
LaHe-dweiiers ^.iid under these villages show that the early 
ofSwitzeriandi.people had numerous domestic animals, ate 
most of our fruits, and possessed woven cloth, and lines 
and nets for fishing. They could make pottery; but their 
implements were limited to stone, bone, and horn, which 
Early arts f^ey fixed ill wooden handles. They evidently 
and were cultivators of the soil ; and from tlio plants 
agriculture, Cultivated, it appears probalile that they 
were an Aryan race, who had brought witli them ifoni 
the East many characteristic productions. The use of 
these pile-dwellings continued on into the bronze and 
iron ages, and they show the same transitions as in other 
localities. These ancient remains have been found in 
lakes Zurich, Geneva, Neuchatel, and otliers. 

The earliest inhabitants of Switzeihmd of whom an 
historical account remains, are the Holvetii, who were 
Celts, and who joined the Cimbri in tlieir attachs on the 
Gauls; and the EhaBtians, who are supposed to have been 
Eoman con- allied to the Etruscans. ^The Romans con- 
quest. quered both ; and their land becairie tlio 
province Helvetia. Roman rule brought its usual con- 
sequences — order, roads, and trade; and many men of 
Latin blood and speech settled among and iiiter-marriod 
with the natives. In the fourth and fifth centuries, how- 
Teutou ever, the north-eastern hordes of Teutons and 
invasioa. others swarmed over Helvetia, destroying 
Eoman rule. The Alemanni occupied the eastern por- 
tion, the Goths the southern, and the .Burgundians settled 
in the Jura, round Lake Genova, and in the lo wer Valais. 

Later, the Eranks conquered the whole land, 
e ran s. introduced the feudal system. After the 
death of Charlemagne, Western Switzerland formed part 
of the kingdom of Burgundy ; while the eastern portion, 
known as Ehastia, was united to Suabia. Still, later, 
Switzerland broke up into a number of j)otty States, 
which retained the old Teutonic habit of uniting when 
danger threatened them from outside. When the Hun- 
garians ravaged Switzerland, the Emperor, Henry I. (the 
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Fowler), built walls round a number of Swiss cities, 
wliicli thus were enabled to rise to power ; ^ 

and, growing stronger, they in many cases 
bought or won their emancipation from their immediate 
feudal chiefs. 

In 1273 Eudolf of Hapsburg, who had great possessions 
and influence in Schwytz and Aar, became The House of 
Emperor of Grermany ; but his son, Albert, who Hapsburg. 
succeeded him, alienated the Swiss; and his tyranny 



Lucerne. Noucnhurg. Aarau: Schwyiss, Wadtiand, 

SWISS PEASANT WOMEN. 


caused the formation of the famous Swiss Confederation 
in 1315. The patriots, Werner Stauffaclier, of Schwyte ; 
Walter Furst, of Uri; and Arnold Melchthal, The Swiss 
of Unterwalden, deserve honour in every record confedera- 
of Swiss history. At the battle of Morgarten 
they routed the Imperial forces. In succGcding years 
one canton after another joined the confederates ; and 
by 1353 eight cantons wore in union, including Borne, 
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Lucerne, and Znricli. In 1386 the famous battle of Sem- 
pacli again maintained Swiss liberty ; but yet Battle of 
a good deal of Switzerland, remained under sempacii. 
Austrian or other despotic power. LinaUy, in 1467, the 
last possessions of the House of Hapsburg in Switzerland 
were sold to the Swiss. Eepeated conflicts had made the 
Swiss remarkably good soldiers ; and in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries Swiss mercenaries were engaged by 
many a ruler to fight his battles for him. In 1499, after 
a series of defeats, the Emperor Maximilim 
fully acknowledged the independence of Swit- ' ence of 
zerland; and for three centuries no further 
attempts were made against its liberties. In 1513 the 
nation consisted of thirteen cantons and various depen- 
dencies. 

Erom military contests the Swiss turned to religious 
ones when the Eeformation arose. The people of Zurich, 
Schaffliausen, Berne, Basle, and the Grisons The 
were ardent followers of Calvin and Zwingli ; Reformation, 
while those of Uri, Schwytz, Unterwalden, etc., remained 
under the influence of Eome. Thus arose internal dis- 
putes, persecutions, and civil wars, which we cannot enter 
into. In 1797-8 the French Eepublicans were Helvetic 
able to impose their will on the Swiss, and " Republic, 
established the Helvetic Eepublic, making the cantons 
mere departments instead of independent States. The 
French connection caused Switzerland great misery, 
especially as the country became the scene of Modern 
War between France and her enemies. From constitution. 
1803 to 1814 Switzerland, however, enjoyed peace and 
prospered. In 1815, a new federal compact was drawn 
up ; and twenty-two cantons, including some which the 
French had appropriated, joined in it. In 1830 new 
constitutions established a condition of great equality and 
freedom throughout Switzerland, with great variety of 
details in different cantons. 

The Swiss are a yet more mixed nation than the sur- 
rounding peoples. They are a mixture of a mixed 
mixtures, and did pot begin to be a people nation, 
until the adjacent nations had very largely taken form, 

M 
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In 1880, out o£ 2,846,102 people, 2,030,792 spoke German, 
608,007 French, 161,923 Italian, and 38,705 the South 
French or Eomance dialect. . Thus it is evident that the 
German is the preponderating element ; but it is mostly 
Divided in spoken in a special dialect, known as^ Swiss- 
reiigion. German. Again, as to religion, division is 
equally apparent, for 1,667,107 were Protestants, 1,160,782 

Eoman Catholics. 
Struggles for indepen- 
dence have united the 
nation; and the free- 
dom they won long 
shone conspicuous 
amid surrounding ty- 
ranny. Fortunately 
for the preservation 
of their independence, 
they are surrounded 
by three peoples un- 
der lialf a dozen rulers 
(Italy, France, Baden, 
Wurtemberg, Bavaria, 
Austria), none of whom 
^ ^ would wil- 
the play- ilUgly SCO 

ground of any other in 
Europe, 

^ possession 
of Switzerland; wliilo 
the peculiar value of 
Switzerland to all 
these nations, as a 
playground or health 
resort, makes all inclined to regard it as a common mcet- 
ing-ground, which shall not be quarrelled about. 

It is the holiday aspect of Switzerland that excites 
most interest— Switzerland rather than the Swiss. Yet 
there is much that is attractive about the people. In the 
Pastoral winter the peasant dwells in the valleys and 
hahits. plains, while in the summer he leads flocks and 
herds to mountain slopes ; and vast quantities of cheese 
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and butter are , manufactured, to say nothing of Swiss 
condensed milk. In the warmer valleys the vine is 
largely cultivated. The abundance of water power has 
developed considerable manufactures, especially important 
of silk and cotton ; the former in St. Gall and manutac- 
Basle, the latter chiefly in Zurich. Swiss 
watches and jewellery are known the world over. Pro- 
bably the rise of 
the industry was 
favoured by the 
isolation and 
necessary confine- 
ment to home in 
the long winters. 

Pill-boxes, wooden 

? ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ Combination 
S peer a- of industries 
oles 'are witu 
among 

the flourishing 
manufactures of 
Switzerland. Very 
much of the pros- 
perity of the 
country is due to 
the combination 
in each family of 
one or more small 
technical indus- 
tries with farm- 
ing. This success 

PEASANTS OP ANEEEMATT. 

under unpromis- 
ing conditions is a strong testimony to the value of the 
religion and education to which the Swiss have long 
attached great importance. The school is to care for 
the Swiss the most important local institution, schools. 
Every care is bestowed on its perfection, and on securing 
the diligent attendance of the children ; and it is If ce to 
all. As a consequence, pauperism is almost unknown in 
Switzerland. The Universities of Basle, Berno, Genova, 
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and Zurioh have a fame extending far beyond the 
country. 

Of course the well-to-do condition of the country now- 
a-days is largely owing to the crowds of foreigners who 
visit it for recreation. These supply the gilding to the 
Swiss guides, many an industrious worker, as well as 

waiters, ’ to many a drone who does not earn or deserve 
and servants. But many Swiss, — now that the pro- 

fession of hired soldier is no longer at a premium, — 
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become the hired waiters and servants of foreigners, re- 
turning home again in many cases with their store of 
gains to settle in their native valley. 

The old Teutonic system of village communities sur- 
vives in Switzerland in a most simple form, though the 
village com- canton and the republic are superadded. "Every 
munitiea. Switzer is supposed to be a member of some 
commune, and in many parts still he never thinks of 
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quitting it; and inter-marriage, leading to degeneracy 
and extinction, has been the rule till recently. 

Several districts in Eastern and South-eastern Switzer- 
land— the northern Grisons, the Engadine, etc. — still pre- 
serve languages variously known as Eomansch Komanscii 
or Ladin Latin). The people are probably or Ladin * 
descendants of the old Ehgetians, mingled with 
their Eoman conquerors. But these languages, distinct 
and interesting as they are, are steadily getting sup- 
planted by German and Italian. 
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Aryans, belonging to tbe Mongoloid 

100 


QCANDINAVIA 

O is an old name, 
first occurring in 
tbe elder Pliny’s 
■writings. He be- 
lieved it to be a 
' great island. It 
meant the island 
of the Scands, a 
tribe settled in 
the south of the 
peninsula. 

In this country 
vre come upon 
a race of non- 
group of peoples, 
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namely , tlie Lapps and Linns. But tliey occupy cliiefly 
the northern tracts, and must be dealt with Tiie Lapps 
separately. Even before the dawn of history and Huns. 
Aryans of Teutonic race had settled in the peninsula, 
and gradually overspread it, extending from Teutonic 
the coasts of Sweden, round the lakes, and settlement, 
then to the coasts and valleys of Norway. Although 
the Eomans never reached Scandinavia, their Koman 
influence did, for many Eoman coins of the influence, 
second century have been found in Sweden. Amber was 
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carried to Rome from Scandinavia, and later, both amber 
and furs reached Constantinople ; and the Byzantine coins 
paid for them have been found in Gotland and Oland. 

There is remarkable interest in the inscriptions known 
as “ runic,” which date from about 300 to 600 a.d., and 
which were inscribed on jewels, weapons, im- Eunio 
plements, and even stones. The longest of insoriptiona. 
these contains only sixteen words ; but the runic inscrip- 
tions have a special value as being the oldest actual 
records of any Teutonic tongue. It is most nearly related 
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to the old Gothic. There are later rtinic inscriptions 

in which the char- 
acters are similar to 
those employed in 
the earlier manu- 
scripts. 

It i.s not till the 
end of the eiglith 
century tluxt tluj 
Scandinavian vik- 
ing, s began to be 
•iainous in European 
history. Theyi.ssued 
Jfom tlie smith of 
i Scandinavia, in their 
J long rowing boats, 
, a-wd swanned. on all 

accessible coasts, even reacliing Spain, Italy, and Greeco. 

The At_fir.st they only plundered aiid carried oii' 
vucings. spoil; later, tliey began to settle where they 
found plenty. They made .settleraonte, not only in Eng- 
land, the Orkney, s and Shetlands, Hebrides, Isle of Man 
Predatory Ireland, and the north of Erance; but tliev 
expeditions, also e.stablished themstdves as far witluu wluit 
we ■ know as 
Eussia, as Nov- 
gorod and Kief. 

In fact, it is 
probably from 
these wan- 
derers that the 
name of Eussia 
is derived. 

They were 
“rothsmen” or 
rowers, Scandi- 
navian vikings. 

Even Constan- 
tinople was ™ “““ “ *'“• 

twice attacked by the Northmen with their terrible 
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Battle-axeSj and later tliey were induced to enter tlie 
Byzantine emperor’s service as an imperial body-guard. 

Tlie old view of tlie vikings as terrible barbarians, witb. 
no good qualities, is of course natural enougli, wlien we 
consider liow sorely people liad suffered from them. They 
in fact were clansmen, desperately attached to their clan 
and their chief, ever seeking to revenge a brother’s or a 
friend’s death, and choosing a violent death. It was part 
of a man’s education to be a pirate ; but as time went 
on, the men who had sufficiently distinguishedpiracyapari; 
themselves in that line of life, and brought of a viking’s 
home plenty of booty, would settle down peace- 
fully at home. There was much domestic life and agri- 
culture too in the time, of the vikings, or there would 
have been no population from which they could be sup- 
plied. The religious beliefs and practices of the Norsemen 
we cannot here dilate upon. They worshipped natural 
powers personified and heroes deified, especially Odin, 
the god of war. 

Old Scandinavian society was broadly divided into two 
divisions, the eorls or chiefs, and the churls or men. 
Later a king was elected, especially for war ; Eoris, churls, 
and each kingdom had its own assembly, its and kings, 
“thing” or “moot,” to make laws and transact other 
business. There was also a class of thralls or slaves, with 
no rights. 

Gradually the smaller kingdoms were united into the 
kingdoms of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. Chris- 
tianity was introduced as late as the tenth and intro- 
eleventh centuries.’ Thus Scandinavia affords ductionof 
us one of the latest instances of the persistence ^^^^stianity. 
of heathendom among Aryan peoples. As late as the 
eleventh century strong efforts were made to restore the 
old religious customs; but they failed, and then began 
the northern crusades, which savagely tried to force 
Christianity on the Finns and Esthonians round the 
Baltic, who still kept up piratical habits. After a long 
period of division and internal troubles, Norway and 
Sweden were united under one king, Magnus, in 1B19. 
During the preceding period the relations between Noi’- 
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•way and Denmark and England kad keen frequent and 
scaadinaviaii important. In 1397 tlie crowns of Sweden, 
itagdom. Denmark, and Norway were united in the 
person of Eric ; and Norway remained with Denmark till 
the present century, not being reunited to Sweden till 
1814. 

Meanwkile, Sweden had been from the first restive 
under the union ; and long struggles ensued between the 
Gustavus Swedes and their Danish rulers. At last the 
Vasa, liberation of Sweden was accomplished by 
Gustaf Eriksson, better known as Gustavus Vasa, who, 
after driving out the Danes by a series of heroic strug- 
gles, was cro'vvned king in 1523. He also adopted the 
Lutheran doctrines of religion, and introduced them into 
Sweden; the Eomish bishops being deprived of then- 
power in 1627. After his death, in 1660, the country was 
Gusta-yus continually engaged in internal conflicts or 
AdoipHus. -vyith Denmark. Gustafus Adolphus, who be- 
came king in 1611, was the other great king of Sweden. 
He first defeated Eussia, and conquered all their Baltic 
possessions, and made further large conquests from Poland 
and Germany. But at last "Wallenstein encountered him 
Battle of at Ltitzen, in 1632, and, although the Swedes 
lutzen. -vyon, their king was killed. During his daughter 
Christina’s infancy, the cause of Sweden prospered in 
Europe, and secured liberty of conscience for Protestants ; 
Queen and Sweden held the mouths of the Oder and 
cteistina. the Vistula, as well as West Pomerania. After 
an intervening period of dissensions and decay, Sweden 
was once more restored to an important place in Europe 
by the warlike genius of Charles XII. He 
“ however wasted his energies in foreign enter- 
prises, in Poland, Russia, and Turkey, defeating the 
Russians at Narva in 1700, but sustaining, among others. 
Conquests the disastrous defeat of Pultowa, in 1709. 
Dy Eussia. When compelled to return home to defend his 
country against the Russians and Danes, he was at last 
killed in storming a Norwegian town, in 1718. His death 
was followed by internal dissensions in Sweden, and con- 
tinual conquests on the east of the Baltic by the Russians, 
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In tlie wars of tlie French Eevolutioiij Sweden at- 
tempted to he neutral, hut was forced by England to 
TheFrencii take a part against France, which led to 
dynasty, farther losses, and finally to the acceptance 
of Marshal Bernadotte as crown prince and then king of 
Sweden. Forced again to act against France, Sweden 
“thereby gained back Norway from Denmark in 1814. 

Norway had always cherished more republican ideas 
than Sweden, and was successful in asserting its position 
Dual as a separate and not an annexed kingdom, 
kingdom! TJie Norwegians abolished titles of nobility, 
restricted greatly the prerogatives of tlie^ Crown, and 
insisted successfully on the appointment of Norwegians, 
Eefomsin and iiot Swedes, to Norwegian offices. These 
Sweden, struggles were not without a reflex influence 
on Sweden, in which many reforms were supported by ■ 
enlightened kings, who in numerous ways have promoted 
the prosperity of the two countries, and kept them out of 
many dangers of foreign complications. 

The chief cause of the marked differences between the 
Scandinavians of the past and of the present is the long- 
continued drain of the hardiest spirits, who 
gration. settled or died in foreign lands. Thus 

Northmen supplied their best blood to Normandy, Great 
Britain, and the Mediterranean shores; and the country 
is the poorer to-day for their loss. Yet they possess at 
the present day many excellent qualities, although they 
have by no means the leaning to military fame and 
discipline of their German relatives. Emigration con- 
tinues to prevent great increase of their numbers. 

The fair, tall, flaxen-haired type of Scandinavian is 
Fair type predominant in numbers ; but there is not 
mixed witk wanting considerable intermixture of a darker 
dark. indicating the presence of Lapp or Finn 

blood. The Scandinavians, as a rule, are not merely 
Egotism overweeningly egotistic about 

their country, and unduly censorious of other 
countries. The Norwegians even think Christiania equal 
to any other capital; while the Swedes, it must be al- 
lowed, have more reason for thinking highly of Stockholm^ 
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Tlie Norwegians are o£ an abiindairtly hosioitab^ natnre. 
In tlie rural districts there is an amount of gentlemanly 
feeling, even among the peasants, which puts our agri- 
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cultural natives into the shade. Thcdr v is 

equally marked, whether it be shown to stra.iig<>i's dr to 
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neigliboi^. This indicates also what is the case, that 
Hospitality, the home affections are most carefully cnlti- 
^tSn and^' vatecl. Piety is simple and unaffected, and as 
piety of a consequence there is a comparatively great 
Norwegians, absence of crime in Norway. 

Another characteristic of the Norwegian peasant and 
farmer, is the facility with which he can turn to all kinds 
of avocations. When one wants to build a house, or 
Variety of make any addition to his farm, he goes to the 
occupation, forest and cuts the trees, and is his own car- 
penter. He may also be a tanner, harness-maker, black- 
smith, shoeiliaker, and miller; along the coast, he can 
build boats and ships, and is an expert fisherman. As a 
hunter in the mountains, he pursues the bear, the wild 
reindeer, or the ptannigan.” 

Norway is decidedly the more democratic of the two 
linked kingdoms. All titles of nobility have been abol- 
Norway ished there ; but they are still retained in 
democratic. Sweden, where the nobility form a very con- 
siderable portion of the population, as the titles descend 
to all children; but their monetary position is by no 
Sweden means always on a par with their noble title, 
aristocratic. peasantry, and even the farming class, 
retain very largely a feeling of inferiority in position to 
the aristocracy ; and the boundaries between the classes 
are rather sharply drawn. The poorer classes of Sweden 
are in a very low state; and this lot is shared perhaps 
Inferior unfairly among the sexes, for a very 

position of heavy amount of hard labour is laid upon the 
Swedish women. In Stockholm they are employed as 
women. labourers, and shoulder the hod in 

a maimer which ought to shame the Swedish men. They 
are even occupied as street sweepers, in loading and 
dragging carts, in rowing boats, and in many other oc- 
cupations of a rough and menial kind. Yet the Swedes 
plume themselves on being a highly polite nation — the 
rrench of the North, in fact. But it is a fact, that with 
the French dynasty a good deal of French frivolity, 
fashion, and even vice came in. 

But unfortunately a very serious national vice is of 
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liome growth, and dates from the old viking times. 
Strong drink is too largely indulged in in Scandinavia. 
Norway has made valiant efforts of late years^ ^ 
to stem the evil, and has hit upon what is ^ 
known as the Gothenburg system, whereby the muni- 
cipality alone is entitled to sell intoxicating drinks, and 
places strict hmits on the traffic. But in Sweden the 
amount of drinking is great, though without apparently 
so much drunkenness as in England. Yet on a Sunday, 
in the suburbs of Stockholm, frightful scenes may bo 
witnessed. Riotous drinkers crowd the cafes and the 
roads, and night is made hideous with their howling. 
In this respect the Swedes leave much to be desired. 

, The Swedes are not a very serious, or apparently a 
very religious nation,” says a well-known writer. ^^They 
claim the reputation of being more civilised and refined, 
considerably in advance of the Norwegians ; but if they 
gain in one way, they certainly lose in another. Both 
men and women often become abnormally stout, and 
their manner of living rather encourages such Manner 
a result. Before the chief meals of the day is onue. 
a sort of digestive prologue, called smorgashord. Knife 
or fork in one hand, a large piece of bread, or thin flat 
biscuit in the other, they circulate round a table groanhig 
with small dainties. A fork is plunged into the anchovy 
jar, a small fish is captured, approved, disposed of, and a 
second succeeds it. This is followed by other dainties. 
A wineglass or two of the neat spirit of the country, 
nauseous and unwholesome, brings this preliminary re- 
past to a conclusion. Seats are then taken at the general 
table, and the heavier meal commences.” 

The mining industries of Norway and Sweden are of 
great importance, and give a decided tone to the in- 
habitants of the mining districts. Swedish MinesaM 
iron and steel are famous throughout the 
world, having been carefully smelted by charcoal fires, 
[f the forests near the iron works should become ex- 
tiausted, as is feared, it would be a greaf disaster for tlio 
30 untry. The Swedish mines are chiefly in Dalecarlia ; 
ffiose of Norway in the South, principally in Thelemark. 
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omitted among the important mannfactnres of Scandi- 
navia. At Jonkoping more than a tlionsaird hands are 
employed in this industry. The fisheries of Norway aro 
i-emarkable in many ways, especially those of 
cod and herring. The Lofoden islands cod 
fislieries, from February till May, are extensive enough 
•fco temporarily people districts otherwise barren. In ISS l 
tlaere were 26,860 men in 6,163 boats engaged in this 
fishery. 

In education both Nommy and Sweden have long taken 
am advanced position. Probably the spread of intellectual 
cmlture among comparatively poor persons and 
iix remote districts can only be paralleled in 
G ermany. The University of Upsala has a notable record 
of" four centuries. In the last century a Swede, 

Ijinn£eiis, renclered iiiimortal service to science ; 
and tlie scientific fame of Scandinavia lias been kept np 
Toy tlie eminent labours of Berzielins tlie cliemist, Fries 
and Agardli tke botanists^ Sven Nilsson tlie antiquary, 
and Sars tlie zoologist. One Swedisli novelist, Fredorika 
Bremer, lias achieved a European rGj)utation; swedisn 
wliile Swedenborg, the mystic and visionary literature, 
religions teacher, has extended his influence widely be- 
yond the European continent. Tegner is Sweden’s' 
greatest poet, known most by his romantic “Frithiofs 
Saga,” and his Children of the Lord’s Supper,” trails-- 
lated by Longfellow. Ling, another Swedish poet of 
mark, is better known as the fiither of Swedish gym- 
nastics. 

A distinctive Norwegian literature has arisen since ilio* 
separation from Denmark. It had been fbresliacJowod by 
tlie notable poet and comic dramatist Holbcrg, Norwe^au 
wlio however lived most of his life in Copen- literature, 
liageii ; and is now worthily represented by the iiGV(diKt,s 
and poets, Bjonistjerne Bjurnsoii, and Ibsen, wIio have 
won fame far beyond the boundaries of their native 
conn try, . , 
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®I)e Sanesi anU Jcelaiiittrg* 


BanlslL relations witli Germans— Refuse-lieaps of early Banes— Gothic settlo- 
ments— Tribes united— Sweyn and Canute— Christianity adopted late— 
Banish tolls in Baltic— Scandinavian union till 1623— Contests between 
Sweden and Benmark— British interference— Severance from Norway— 
Loss of Schleswig and Holstein— Physical characters of Banes— Farming, 
the staple industry— Gaiety and egotism— Spirit-drinking and suicide— 
Influence of aristocracy— Education and literature— Andersen— Thor- 
waldsen— The Icelanders— Ultima Thule— Early discovery by Scandi- 
navians— The old Commonwealth— Norwegian and Banish dominion- 
prosperity diminished after annexation — Bescription of Icelanders— 
Peculiar grade of civllisationr-Calamities of Iceland— The Sagas and 
Eddas— Home education— Rejkjavik College -Industries. 



rilHE Danes are intimatoly con- 
JL nected in history and race with 
the rest of the Scandinavians ; 
blit, owing to their being ad- 
jacent to the Grermans jncper, 
few ^ and being long uni ted 

relations under the same ruler 
j! pB with with (jcrman pro- 

ri \ir' Germans. * - 


considerable resembl ances to 
the North Germans. The 
earliest inhabitants of Den- 


mark that we know of have left vast refuse-heaps of 
Refuse-heaps shells^ and bones of fisheSj birds, and otlier 
of early animals, close to the sea-shore. The bones in- 
dicate the hunter, fowler, and fishennan, rather 
than the farmer. It appears that they belong to the 
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IsTeolitliic or polished stone period. The succeeding bronze 
age, as in Scandinavia generally, persisted quite iip^ to 
the Christian era. The implements and ornaments -which 
remain from that time are of excellent workmanship and 
considerable beauty and variety. 

Groths no doubt early settled in Jutland ; and the large 
island of Grotland in the Baltic was named from them. 
In early times the people were divided, like the GotMc 
rest of the Teutons, into small tribes, which settlements, 
gradually became united under kings. Later, one strong 
kingdom of Denmark was foiuned, and became a formid- 



able rival to that of England, which it conquered and 
ruled for a time. The names of Sweyn and Canute recall 
to us the days when Denmark gave kings to sweynand 
England; in these last days she has giv€m us Canute, 
a princess of gentler mould and nobler deed than they. 

Feudalism was introduced into Denmark after tlie in- 
troduction of Christianity, which was slow and late in 
gaining predominance. In the thirteenth century Den- 
mark controlled a large part of North Grermaiiy. The 
growing importance of commercial towns in and near the 
Baltic, tempted Denmark to claim tolls from their mer- 
chandise ; and again and again Denmark met with stern 
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opposition from tte Hanse towns. In 1397 tire three 
soamdinavian Scandinavian kingdoms became one, as _we have 
already narrated. The union lasted_ till 1623, 
when Sweden broke away. At this period piratical habits 
still persisted in Denmark, and wu'ccking was frequent. 

The Eeformation made early and rapid progress in 
Denmark. The seventeenth century witnessed frequent 
contests between Sweden and Denmark, with 
between a result of considerable loss to the latter. The 
Sweden and most important events in which Denmax'k was 
Denmaxic. connected with this country were when Parker 
and Nelson bombarded Copenhagen, in 1801 ; and when, 
in 1807, the Danish fleet was seized by a British _ex- 
pedition. It was the action taken by the Danes against 
British interests that led to the severance of Norway from 
Severance Denmark in 1814. Denmark, thus_ shoni of 
from Norway, power, could play but a small part in politics 
thenceforth ; but since that period she has had to submit 
to stiU further losses, in the shape of Schleswig and 
Holstein, which, racially belonging' to Germany, had, it 
Logg must be confessed, been neglected and illtreated 
sobieswig by the Danish kings. The courage with which 
and Holstein. Danes fought a.gainst the arbitrary sever- 
ance by Prussia and Austria in 1864 will long be remem- 
bered. Prussia, with characteristic tenacity, has contrived 
to keep for herself what she then co-operated with others 
in abstracting. But Denmark, thus reduced, has pros- 
pered. 

The Danes have the characteristic Teutonic fair hair 
and blue eyes, are of medium stature, and are distinctly 
Physical taller people of Norway and Sweden, 

chaxaoters But their characteristics are greatly influenced 
of Danes, that their one staple occupation is 

farming, which prevents the development of great vOTietics 
among them, and tends to favour stability and 
independence of character. ‘Wliether it is due 
to the liveliness associated with old piratical habits or not, 
uaietyand the Dane is not like the German in solidity and 
. egotism, stolidity, but displays a charming gaiety of dis- 
position, and a tendency to French habits and fashions. 
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that spirit-drinking has of late increased enoiinonsly in 
the country, attended with a very large de- 
drintog stud velopment of suicidal tendency. In a ^cat 
suicide, timber of families it is the custom to drink 

spirit with every meal. , 1,1 i 

hTotwithstanding the strong efforts that have been 
made in modern times to establish a demociatic govein- 
ment in Denmark, the aristocracy still retain great social 
Influence of influence and consideration. Titles descend to 
aristocracy, all children, and ensure a position^ above the 
wealthiest citizen. The agi’icultural population are re- 
markably contented, and have good reason fo be so , lor 
they either hold small freehold estates or hold their land 
on leases for two lives. A.11 the members of the lamily 
usually work on their holding, and seldom seek to change 

their station. . 

In no respect is Denmark more advanced than in edu- 
cation and learning. The schools axe remarkably good, 

• p. *. ■ being under the control of the celebrated Uni- 

versify of Copenhagen. Learning is honoured, 
literature, of letters and science, and artists, 

enjoy an enviable position. Among great writers of 
comedy, Denmark can boast Holberg; among poets, 
Oehlenschliiger. Andersen, the unsurpassed 
Andersen, j^odern fabulist, was a Dane; so too were 
Eask and Madvig the philologists. Oersted the electrical 
inventor, and "Worsaae the antiquary. In sculpture, 
Denmark is raised to the topmost height by 
Thorwaidsen. ipporwaldsen; the museum containing his works 
at Copenhagen is such a record as no other modern 
sculptor has left beliind him. In repent years a Danish 
musician, Niels Grade, has succeeded in gaining a hearing 
for his works all over Europe. 

TEE IQELANDEBS. 

Iceland, which lays very strong claim to being the real 
Ultima Thule of the ancients, is still a dependency of 
Denmark, though fortunately governed with 
Ultima Thule. more liberality than formerly. It is an 

island of extraordinary physical features, with its vol- 
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canoeSj its glaciers, its torrent-like rivers, its closed lakes, 
its kot streams, its geysers, its cold winters. The Scandi- 
navians found out Iceland more than a thousand 
years ago ; but there was a further settlement discovery by 
of Welsh, Irish, and Hebridean colonists after 
them. Christianity was introduced about a.I). 

1000. A number' of chiefs at first governed, each his 
own followers. Later, a commonwealth, witli a xne old com- 
national assembly, or Althing, was constituted, monweaitb. 
and continued to rule until the thirteenth century, when 
some of the chiefs quarrelled, and, after long Norwegian 
struggles, called in the King of Norway, who and uanisn 
annexed the island in 1262. In 1380, when 
the King of Denmark became also king of Norway, Ice- 
land became the appanage of Denmark, which it has ever 
since remained. 

The period of the old commonwealth was a much more 
prosperous one for Iceland than the long and dreary con- 
nection with the continent. The Keformation prosperity 
introduced Lutheranism, which has remained diminished, 
the religion of the people. Pirates, small-pox, famines, 
and volcanic eruptions have in succession harassed and 
more than decimated the people. But under a new con- 
stitution tilings have greatly improved. 

There is no proof of pre- Aryan colonisation of Iceland ; 
and the Icelander may be looked upon as a nearly pure 
Scandinavian, with a slight Irish admixture. The old 
Saga description of Gunnar Hammondsson is, says Sir 
E. P. Burton, that of a well-favoured Icelander in the 
present day. He was handsome of feature Description 
and fair-skinned ; his nose was straight, and a of 
little turned up at the end ; he was blue-eyed 
and bright-eyed and ruddy-cheeked ; his hair was thick 
and of good hue, and hanging down in comely curls*’ ^ 
The eyes are usually hard and cold, which indicates 
something harsh in the temperament. Tlie teeth, how- 
ever, are good and lasting. The women have specially 
thick heads of hair. Their figures, however, are not 
graceful ; and both sexes are sturdy and. massive in form, 
fiat-footed, ponderous in walk, with a shambling, tin- 
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graceful gait. There is mucli intermarriage among tlie 
people, who are at present increasing considerably, iiiim- 
hering over 70,000. 

The grade of civilisation attained is a curious mixture 
of the advanced and the backward. Household comforts 
Peculiar primitive; cleanhness is not much in 

grade of favour ; ventilation scarcely exists ; yet there 
civilisation. ^ great degree of general intelligence and 
information. In character the Icelanders much resemble 

the other Scandina- 
vians, with certain 
insular peculiarities. 
They are truthful, but 
distrustful ; calm and 
stolid; conservative, 
clinging to old cus- 
toms ; fond of debates 
about trifles ; satirical ; 
courageous, but some- 
what given to vice, 
and by no means free 
from serious crimes. 

Iceland has suffered 
so much from many 
Calamities calain i t ies, 
of Iceland, and is SO 

comparatively poor, 
that the most wealthy 
would not rank above 
our lower middle class. 
Even the clergy have 
had to eke out their scanty incomes as farmers and labourers. 

Yet this little community, in the days of its aristocratic 
commonwealth, had a distinctive and wortliy literature. 
The Sagas During the great period from the eleventh to 
andEddas. the thirteenth centuries, the Sagas, the prose 
stories of the lives of heroes, were composed, of which 
not more than forty remain. The Eddas are a consicler- 
ahle body of poetical writings of the same period. Snorri 
(1178-1241) is the most notable Icelandic poet. 
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Tlie bulk of tbe people living in isolated farms or small 
settlements, schools did not exist till lately, all 
instruction being given by parents. So efficient education, 
was. this, that every child could read. A few ReWavUt 
schools have now been started, and there is a ° 
college on a small scale at Eejkjavik. But Iceland is 
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much in need of some new life. The deposits of sulpliui- 
in the island, if properly worked, might support a popu- 
lation several times more than the present; but 
capital, science, and new blood are wanted. At “ 
present, outdoor occupations afford almost tlio sf)l(:! indus- 
tries ; and fishing and farming cannot bo carried on 
during several months of the year. 
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Tlie modern Icelanders have a decided tendency to 
emigrate, especially to tlie United States, ivliere, in 
various communities in Michigan, ‘Wisconsin, 
Emigration. ]y[ijiiiegota, etc., they may be met with, still 
preserving their language and traditions. 




CHAPTBE XV. 

Cfte ilusjSians!* 

Panslavism — Idea of future Slavonic empire—Slavonians border on East 
and West — Difference from other Aryans — Early Slavs conciuered by 
Varangians— Great, Little, and White Eussia— Mongol-Tartar Domina- 
tion-Tartar yoke thrown off— Romanoff dynasty— Partition of Poland 
—The Polish Slavs or Lechs— Polish kingdom— The Lithuanians— Long- 
persistent paganism— Kingdom of Lithuania— Character of Lithuanians 
—The Russian noble— The Russian official— National dress— Russian 
priests— Images— Russian Churches— Russian piety— Village communi- 
ties— Difficulties of Russian peasants— Disadvantages of freedom— The 
Russian usurer— New forms of bondage— The Czar the sole source of 
distinction— Revolutionism— Russian literature— The Cossacks ~ Frontier 
warriors— Partial independence -The Lapps and Finns -Finno-Ugrian 
group of Mongoloids -Physical characters— Partial independence oi 
Finland— Moral characteristics. 

P ANSLAVISM is a plirase of 
the time, and signifies much 
to the .Slavs. Some people 
! would persuade us that it is a 
; mere product of university or 
theoretic study — a partial or 
local feeling, by no means shared 
by the many millions of Slavs 
who own allegiance 
to the Czar. Some 
regard it as only a form of the 
turbulence, the ‘love of revolu- 
tion, the ardour for conflict, 
which characteri.se many Slavs. 
But the enthusiasm with which 
the last Eusso-Turkish war was 
taken up, the readiness of the Eussians to make m-eat 
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sacrifices for national causes, slroiild prove that there is a 
feeling deeper than turbulence which tends to unite all 
Slavs, just as it is a feeling deeper than unity of lan- 
guage which knits Australians to Britons, and keeps the 
peace between the United States and Great Britain. An 
idea has grown up among the Slavs of a future greater 
Idea of future which shall include all m embers of 

siavouic the Slavonian race, and which shall dominate 
empire. Eastern and South-eastern Europe. Divided 
though they now are under different rulers, it has only 
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been by vigorous efforts that the non-Eussiaii Slavs have 
been more or less assimilated in some cases to their con- 
querors, and in others are retained in tolerable peaceable- 
ness under their rule. Through the long series of changes, 
conquests, advances, and retreats which have crowded the 
history of the race, a remarkable unity of feeling and 
instinct has been preserved among them ; so that the 
Austrian emperors dread the spread of Panslavism more 
than any other danger to which they are exposed. What 
the future history of the Slavs will be, no man can toll; 
but, judging from the past, one would say that, unlikely 
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as it may now appear, they are destined to be united at 
some time under one government. 

The Slavonians in many ways present an interesting 
type, inasmuch as they, more than any other race, form 
a transition to the truly Oriental races. They 
come in contact equally with Eastern and border 
Western nations ; but they have an ineradic- on J^st^and 
able hostility to Western ideas and races. They ' 

are not merely Oriental Aryans, but they include a large 
mixture of Mongoloid blood, and the remains of some of 
the most primitive races. Thus the Slavs fully merit the 
distinction of being marked out as a primary group or 
variety of the Aryans, contrasting with the whole of the 
Western Europeans. Their somewhat swarthy com- 
plexion, ‘ rather dark hair, small eyes, somewhat snub 
nose, and medium stature distinguish them pretty plainly. 

Aryans though they are, the Slavonic peoples differ 
very considerably from the Southern^ and Western mem- 
bers of that stock ; and they came into Europe by quite 
a different and more northern route than the Differencss 
rest. North and east of the Black Sea, by the from otiier 
Caspian and Volga, they spread into Europe 
before the advent of Christianity ; but it is impossible in 
a short space to give an idea of migrations and conquests 
which are only vaguely understood, and very imperfectly 
recorded. It was not till the ninth century g^avs 
that . the Russians emerged into importance, conquered 
being a comparatively small portion of the 
Eastern. Slays, who had ‘sought the help^ of and been 
conqiiered ‘by a Scandinavian tribe, the Varangians, who 
built a town where Old Ladoga now stands, and extended 
their rule to Novgorod, even then an important place ; 
and later took possession' of Kief, and began to threaten 
Constantinople. The very name of Russians is derived 
from their Scandinavian leaders; but they speedily be- 
came identified with their subjects in feeling ; and from 
their contact with Constantinople and the efforts of 
Greek missionaries, they became converted, in the tenth 
century, to the Christianity of the Eastern Church. Eor 
a long time the Russian power was xinsettlod, now ad- 
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Yancing in a south-eastern, soiitli-westeni, or northern 
direction, now broken np into numerous principalities, 
Great, Little, which those known as Great Russia 

and Wte ’ (Novgorod), Little Russia (Kief), and White 
Russia. jj-Qssia (Moscow), were most important, and 
now convulsed by internecine wax’s between the various 
States. 

In the thirteenth century, most of the Russian princi- 
palities fell under the dominion of tlie Mongol Tartars, 
under descendants of Jenghiz Khan, the celebrated chief 
of the Mongol Empire. For about two hundred and fifty 
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years Tartar domination was paramount, though a sue- ’ 
Mongol- cession of Russian princes were j)laced at the 
‘Tartar head of the various States. A groat portion of 
domination. know as Soutli-ciast Russia was 

under the Tartars directly. At various times the Russians 
rose against their masters, but were again conquered. 
At the end of the fourteenth century the great conquei'or, 
Tamerlane, took Moscow by assault. But tlie western 
Russian States had never come under Tartar rule, and 
became absorbed in the kingdom of Lithuania. 

In the fifteenth century, the power of the Tartars had 
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broken np into several States ; and it was at last possible 
for Ivan, Prince of Moscow (1462-1505), to tkrow off the 
Tartar yoke, and snccessfnlly invade their Tartar yotee 
territories, conquering Kazan, where he was turownotf. 
crowned in 1470. He further conquered Grreat Russia, 
subduing Novgorod, and greatly reducing its importance. 
Ivan IV. in the sixteenth centuiy finally overthrew the 
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Tartar empire, extended his power to the Caspian, and 
took Astrakan ; but he lost a good deal of territory to 
the Swedes and Poles. 

It was not till 1613 that the celebrated dynasty of tho 
Romanoffs ascended the throne of Russia. Towards tlio 
end of the century, Peter the Grreat, after a long minority, 
successfully asserted himself, winning Azof from the 
Tartars, and then, after early defeats by Charles XII., 
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conquering a large part of S-werlen east of tlie Baltic, 
Unman nff aud founding St. Petersburg on a portion of 
dynasty, the conquered territory. He fitly assumed the 
title of Emperor and Autocrat of all the Russias, still 
borne by the Czar. The reign of the Empress Catherine 
II., a German princess, who, after marrying a weak Czar, 
attained supreme power on his death, marks the next 
Partition great period of Russian advance. In her time 
of Poland, much of Poland was gained by Russia, the 
northern side of the Black Sea became Russian, and 
Georgia was conquered. In 1809, Russia was further 
enlarged by the addition of Finland. In 1815, a con- 
siderable Polish territory, with Warsaw for capital, was 
made a new kingdom of, Poland, with the Czar for its 
Idng. But tliis has since become an integral part of 
Russia, the use of the Russian language being enforced. 

Poland was once as large as Prance and Spain together, 
extending widely from the Baltic to the Black Sea. The 
The Polish Poles seem to have formed the vanguard of the 
Slavs, Slavonic immigration' into Europe, taking pos- 
orLeohs. gession of -lands on the Oder and Vistula which 
the Goths and other Teutons left in their progress west- 
wards. They were known as Lechs, and their land got 
the name of Poland, or the plain. In the tenth century 
they became Christianised from Rome, and to some extent 
connected with the Roman or AVestern Empire. But 
their princes in the tenth and eleventh centuries ruled 
over Bohemia, Moravia, Lusatia, Silesia, Pomerania, 
Polish Prussia, part of Brandenburg, and Western 
kingdoia. Russia. In the thirteenth and fourteenth cen- 
turies, Pomerania and Silesia were lost, and became part 
of the German Empire. After varying conquests from 
one another, the Lithuanian and 'Polish powers were 
joined in the kingdom of. Poland at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. But after this period the star of 
Poland began -to wane, despite the heroic qualities of 
many of its rulers; and successive provinces were lost, 
and successive partitions of the Iringdom between Russia, 
Prussia, and_Austria, were. made in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The-kingdom was extinguisbed in 1795, a pretence 
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merely being made of setting tip a nominal kingdom of 
Poland under the Czar as king in 1816. 

THE LITE UANIANS. 

The origin of tbe Lithuanians, bordering on the soiith- 
easfc of the Baltic, is lost in mystery. They constitute a 
distinct branch of the 
Aryans; and their tongue 
is nearer to the primitive 
Aryan language than 
any that survives. It is 
stated that entire Sans- 
crit phrases are under- 
stood by the peasants 
on the banks of the 
Niemen; but their litera- 
ture has never risen to 
any eminence. The race 
formerly exhibited three 
m ain divisions — Lithu- 
anians, Letts, and Bo- 
russians, from whom the 
Prussians derive their 
name. They are remark- 
able for their 
long persistence persistent 
in paganism, 
not having embraced 
Christianity till the four- 
teenth century. At this 
period the Lithuanians 
became consolidated into 
a strong State, which 
conquered a good deal woman of geeat eussia. 

of Pussian territory. At the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, Lithuania was a powerful State, ex- Kingdom of 
tending even to Kief and the sea of Azof, wtimania. 
Afterwards Poland was united to Lithuania, and the 
latter shared the fate of the former. Nearly all Lithuania 
now forms part of the Eussian empire, although a portion 

0 
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is included in Prussia. There are now about throe mil- 
lions of Lithuanians, including two hundred thousand 
Borussians in Prussia. 

I The Lithuanians are very fair-haired and hluc-oyed, 
with delicate skin. The women, though very hard 
Character of worked, often have beautiful features and 
Uthuaniaus. figures. Drunkenness is very prevalent. The 
Russian Lithuanians are mostly Roman Catholics, the 
Prussian Protestants ; but throughout they have retained 
very marked traces of their paganism. The old pagan 
divinities are frequently mentioned in their popular songs 
and in their common speech. There is a very consider- 
able popular literature of folk-tales, fairy tales, and idyllic 
and lyric songs. They are not at all of a waidike cha- 
racter. Perchance the traits of gentleness which are 
very commoir in the G-erman races are derived from 
the Lithuanian blood which flows in no inconsiderable 
quantity in their veins. 

THE MOBEItN RUBSUNB 

The idea of Western Europe as to Russians is chiefly 
derived from impressions of two kinds — from Russian 
nobles who travel, and from Russian diplomacy and war- 
like enterprise. The Russian noble, if unscrupulous, is 
Tho EasBiam polished and socially cultured, and has dis- 

nowe. played singular skill m adopting the most 
advantageous and fascinating attractions of the West to 
his own nature. Thus he shines in any society, usually 
being at least as skilled in foreign languages as the people 
among whom he visits. There is evidently no indis- 
position nor any incapacity in the Russian no’blo to adopt, 
the most civilised style ; but yet we cannot say that the 
rougher elements are extinguished by the surface veneer. 
It is to be feared that cruelty and waiit of consideration 
of inferiors are by no means extinct among them ; and 
the popular idea, “Scratch a Russian, and you find a 
Tartar,” has some justification. 

But these are not the true Russians ; rather are they 
citizens of the world, who have given up country for 
enjoyment and luxury. A better idea of the Russian of 
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tlie tipper circles can be gained by studying the official ; 
and a worse type of official cannot be found. The Russian 
Unscrupulousness is characteristic of his pro- official, 
ceedings. He is under an absolute monarchy of the most 
uncompromising kind; entire subservience is his neces- 
sary attitude to those above him. Yet with this goes 
much untrustworthiness ; readiness to act as spy, to pro- 
cure his own advancement by another’s fall. And with 
all this goes bribery and corruption to the most intense 
extent. The Hussian official would hardly know himself 
without bribes. He grinds those below him and is servile 
to those above him. 

Moscow is the great centre of the race, where the 
Russian, richly-bearded and long-haired, too National 
often unkempt, disorderly, and imcleanly, is in dress, 
full force. The national head-dress is a sort of cap, black 
or white, drawn down in front over the forehead close to 
the eyes. A huge loose greatcoat, reaching to the heels, 
covers the body ; its colour is dark blue or brov/n. G-reat 
top-boots cover the legs to the knees. Furs are added 
according to fancy or possession, and are often worn 
through summer as well as winter, just as many English- 
men have a tendency to wear a surtout on all but really 
hot days. Of course the richer and travelled classes 
conform very largely to European custom ; but military 
dress is much worn, for very many of the upper class 
are officers. 

The priests of the Greek Church are conspicuous in 
any assembly of the Russians. They are much more 
carefully dressed, their hair neatly combed, Russian 
and they always wear their priestly dress, and priests, 
adorn it vdth dignity and composure. Their long flowing 
robes, their rosaries, and their staves, give them always 
an impressive appearance ; and they have a powerful in- 
fluence on their people. Churches are abundant, with 
little chapels at almost every street corner, rivalling in 
their numbers the public-houses of an English city. In 
Moscow there are images on “ every wall, over 
every door, in the bazaars, at the exchange, in 
every public office, in every shop , or private house. Every 
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clmrcli, every cliapel, every imagej is beset wiblx worsliip- 
pers, very nearly from morning till iiigiit. ^ Tliere is no 
common labourer or artisan, no water-carrier or droski- 
driver, tliat will go past without unbonneting and crossing 
himself ” Unlike the men of many other races, they are 
more religious than the women. 

We cannot say much for their churches architecturally, 

although there 
has been a 
lavish outlay of 
precious metals 
upon them. 
Gaudy tliey are 
at best, be- 

Russian di%6ned 
clixirches. with 

gold and jewels. 
Some of their 
shrines are en- 
tirely of silver, 
with many 
statuettes of 
pure gold. The 
priests^ vest- 
ments are often 
decked with the 
most costly 
jewels. 

There is un- 
doubtedly a vast 
amount of 
simple unques- 

ItUSSIAN PEASANTS AT HOME. ti Oiling piCty 

among the Russians, of rather too ignorant a type to 
satisfy the English mind. Unlimited credulity, however, 
is combined with a certain real devoutness which is 
Russian piety much looked up to by 

and regard his subjects in a religious light, as father of 
for the Czar. people and the only rightful ruler. “ The 

earth of his fathers. Holy Russia the confraternity of all 
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tlie Russians under the sceptre of the Czar, the common 
faith, the relics of the saints, and the graves of his an- 
cestors,” these seem to absorb the full heart of many 
Russians. 

The origin, nature, and persistence of the old Russian 
village communities, is a most interesting study. ^ The 
Russian masses for centuries were mere serfs, without 
freedom to move from home, whose time and viuage 
bodies were their lord^s, although they were <2oiamunities. 
allowed to have the produce of certain fields for their 
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own keep. Nevertheless, they retained their village 
system of common rights, common duties, common re- 
sponsibilities. And with the emancipation of the serf 
came the full responsibility of the “ wir,” or commune. 
The mir is responsible for the payments due to the State 
or to the former owners of the land allotted to the serfs. 
A very notable plan, which comes nearer to socialism than 
anything we find elsewhere in Europe, is that by which 
the allotment land is reallotted every three years. Of 
course every free peasant has a voice in the mir,^ and the 
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majority rules. It does not follow tliat it always rules 
justly ; but Rirssia is not alone in that failing. 

■ There is, however, not enough land for the Eussian 
peasant in his present state of development. Ho has not 
Difficulties capital enough to work tho land fully ^ by 
of Eussian modern methods ; ho ip, as a rule, too far from 
peasants, great marts to gain the higher prices for 
his produce; and thus even a very moderate rate of 
multiplication is sutiicient to overcrowd the land. At 
present there is a constant and large flow of Eussian 
peasants to the towns. Although manufactures are not 
enormously abundant, yet they are sufflciontly so to make 
life fairly remunerative to them. So, even in Eussia, with 
its immense spaces of country, the towns are growing 
fast. 

It appears an extremely strange and unlikely tiling, 
but it is very questionable whether the Eussian peasant 
is much better off now than he was before tho abolition 
of serfdom. It is certain that ho is not so mucli better 
Disadvau- expected. It is unfortunately true 

tages of that he is at present almost universally in debt 
fteedom. in great poverty. How tins comes about is 
easily understood, when we learn that the ordinary peasant 
has to pay, in taxes of one kind and another, something 
like 45 per cent, of all his income, or nearly three days’ 
work a week. Eent is very heavy, owing to tho gr.eat 
competition among the numerous peasantry ; it has risen 
three or four fold in twenty years. Indoor work is 
scanty, manufacturing work employs not more than a 
million hands in the country. With usurers pressing 
them on the one hand, and the tax-gatherer on the other, 
it is not surprising that I’evolutionary ideas spread. 

: The usurer is a very prominent figure in the Eussian 
village. Ho is frequently a peasant who has _ scraped 
Tde Eussian money together, and keeps his connection with 
usurer, the commune as a means of enforcing his 
claims. He is rapacious, hard, and unbending; and 
under his yoke the Eussian peasant groans about as 
much as under the tax-gatherer. 

- A new form of bondage to tho landowners has arisen 
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on tlie ruins of the old. The peasant being too fre- 
quently ^ reduced to absolute want in the wev form of 
winter, if he can succeed in getting a small bondage, 
advance from 'a landowner, signs a bond promising to 
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give ks labour in tie ensuing season or seasons wienever 
It may ie required of iim; and it is reckoned at the 
lowest rate, whereas his labour is pretty sure to be claimed 



po-werftil influence in tlie country tliat might be supposed. h 
The position of the Czar is so despotic, that he avows || 
himself the sole source of distinction, and his service is |l 
the only position carrying any weight. Consequently ; 
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nearly every Russian o£ intelligence and means seeks to 
qualify himself for tlie Imperial service, and the 

to forward the Imperial and national cause, sole source 
Strangely enough, ranks in the civil service distinction, 
are given precisely like those in the military service ; 
and the civil servant is in an equally privileged position. 

The honour and influence attached to the service of 
the State have a somewhat unnatural consequence, how- 
ever, in producing disaifection. So many Revoiu- 
youths specially educated for it are unable to tiionism. 
gain posts under the Crown, that in default they become 
revolutionists, and have adopted peculiarly destructive 
and disastrous forms of secret conspiracy. From them 
it ha^ spread to the younger students still in the Uni- 
versities ; until it has become an almost equivalent thing 
to be a skident and to be suspected of nihilism* It must 
be confessed that there is good ground for the censures 
passed on the State in many ways. 

In modern times Russian writers have adopted the 
forms and emulated the successes of Western Russian 
European literature. The names of Kriloff the literature, 
fabuhst (1768-1844), Pushkin the poet (1799-1837), Gogol 
(1809-1852), TourgeniejBf (1819-1883), and Tolstoi, the 
novelists, are the most conspicuous. 

TEE COSSACKS. 

The Cossacks are another of the numerous races that 
own the sway of the Czar* They are even more mixed, 
in race than the Russians proper. As frontier warlike 
tribes, they partake of the character of all the Frontier 
peoples with whom they have come in contact, warriors. 
As one expressive account says, Tartar tyranny exas- 
perated a medley of refugees into making a stand on the 
Russian border. ^ They kidnapped Tartar wives ; they 
made forays against Turks wherever they could find 
them. ^ They were ready to be an armed baiiier for 
Christian Russia against the Moslem, if the Czars left 
them free to plunder, and allowed them self-government. 
The Cossacks of the Dnieper, 'who furnished history and 
romance with Mazeppa, were never thoroughly identified 
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with Eussia. They toot the side of Poland at one time, 
then of Charles XII. of Sweden ; and Peter the Great 
accomplished their subjugation. The Cossacks of the 
Don haye many times asserted their independence of the 
Czar by violent rebellion, and were amongst the many 
victims of Ivan the Terrible. Their strength and their 
self-assertion are proved by the qnasi-indepen- partial in- 
dence they still enjoy. They pay no direct dependence, 
taxes, and still hold their own legislative assemblies, 
which however are practically controlled from St. Poters- 
btirg. They have preserved the right to elect their own 
Ataman, or Hetman, who however is the Czarewitch, or 
heir-apiDarent to the Eiissian throne. The last investiture 
of a Czarewitch as Hetman took place in May, 1887, with 
great formality. 

The Cossacks have long formed a most important 
branch of the Eussian armies. Almost always provided 
with good horses, they have constituted a form of light 
cavalry wliich has done terrible execution, and deter- 
mined the victory in not a few expeditions. Long ago 
they conquered Tartar dominions on the Ural mountains 
and in Siberia for the Eussians. It is not to be expected, 
under these circumstances, that education should be very 
advanced among them ; and many of them are not even 
in appearance members of the Greek Church, and profess 
Mahometanism, these being among the most respectable 
of them. 'Women do practically 
the whole work of the household, 
the Cossack himself being almost 
always military. StiU they not ^ 
unfreqiiently possess many cattle, 
sometimes questionably ob- 
tained ; and sometimes they are 
really good farmers. 

THE LAFFS AND FINNS. 

Principally subject to Eussia, 
but also inhabiting the northern 
parts of Norway and Sweden, 
are the Lapps or Finns. Their 
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coiintry is known as Lapland in tlie North, and Finland 
to the West of the G-nlf of Bothnia. They also partly 
inhabit Esthonia and Livonia, south of the Gulf of 
rinno-'D'griaDi^™l^“-*3- Although associated in history so 
group of largely with the Scandinavian Teutons, they 
Mongoloids, <jistinct in race ; and their name of 

Finnish, or Finno-Ugrian, characterises a great western 
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group of the Mongoloid division of races. There are 
numerous subordinate divisions, including the Volga 
Finns on both sides of the Volga. Like the Magyar, 
their languages are agglutinative and have a very har- 
monious sound. 

Both Finns and Lapps are of low stature and have 
round heads, the Lapps being almost the roundest-headed 
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people in tlie -world. Tlieir low foreliead and flat features 

with prominent clieek- 
boneSy sparse puysicai 
beard, thick cJiaracters. 
neck, thick lips, and fair, 
red or brown hair, and 
grey eyes characterise 
them very distinctively. 
Originally they were 
mainly h-unters and 
fishermen, but have long 
since learnt agTicuIture 
and become owners of 
vast herds of reindeer. 
The Lapps still retain, 
however, some migratory 
LAPLANDEBS. habits ill the North, 

owing to the severity of the climate and the paucity of 
food rendering it absolutely necessary for the reindeer 
to travel. The Finns, although much harried by the 
contests of Eussians and Swedes for rule over them, 
have on the whole benefited from Swedish influence; 
and the inde- 
pendence of 
nature thus in- 
spired has been 
rewarded by 
the retention 
and develop- 
ment * of the 
freest constitu- 

Partial in- 
to be dependence of 

met 

with anywhere 
under Eussian 
influence. The 

Finnish tongue 

is widely used, . liEusnEiiixrBLEnoEr 

tkough the upper classes retain Swedish, and Eu:.:!:;an ii} 
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Notmtlistanding tlie persevering efforts of missionaries, 
tiie Lapps have not risen, very far in the scale. Some 
belong to, the Lutheran, others to the Greek Moral oua- 
Church. While peaceful in disposition, the raoteristios. 
Lapp is both greedy, dirty, and drunken. The Finn is 
somewhat better, partly because of his intermixture and 
association with other races. He is credited with hos- 
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pitality, honesty, and pcrscveri 
and cruel, and like the Lapps 
Lapps are still possessed by mi 
of paganism, olfering reindeei 
etc. However, their tendency 
Norwegians as soon as thev'b 
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gent, does not give promise tliat tliey will long remain 
a distinguishable race. The Finns who settled on the 
Volga, in Perm, and near the Ural mountains, have be- 
come greatly intermixed with their neighbours. 

There still remain a large number of Tartars and Kal- 
mucks in several provinces of Russia, some Mahometans, 
others Buddhists. A small number of Samoyedes are 
found in Northern Russia. The Circassians, Georgians, 
etc., we regard as more Asiatic than European, and their 
description is given with that of the Asiatic peoples. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

€i)t JnJjaijftantsf of tfte ^uotiiaii 

Heterogeneous collection of peoples— Austria under the Romans— Austria 
under Charlemagne— Part of German empire till 1866— The Hapshurg 
dynasty— Relations with Slavs, Magyars, and Turks— Conquests in Italy 
and Poland— Extent of Austrian rule —The Austrian Germans— Slavonic 
mixture— Brilliancy of Vienna— The Tyrolese— The Italian Tyrol— The 
Germans in Austria— The Magyars of Hungary— Relation to the Finns — 
Early history— Settlement in Hungary— St. Stephen of Hungary— Growth 
of Hungarian kingdom— Struggles with the Turks— Overthrow of Hun- 
gary— Hapshurg Kings of Hungary— Tyranny of later Hapshurgs— 
Revolution of 1848— Dual monarchy established— Sympathy with Turks 
and antagonism to Slavs— Peculiarities of Magyar language— Former 
use of Latin— Modern Magyar literature— Magyar nobles— Many are 
poor peasants— Landed proprietors— Character of nobles - Oriental traits 
— ^Independence, conservatism, extravagance— Hospitality— Pride— Lack 
of enterprise— Fondness for oratory, dancing, and music— The Slava of 
the Austrian empire— Panslavism— The Czechs of Bohemia— The most 
advanced and industrious Slavs— Austrian Foies and Ruthenlans— 
Mixture of Races in Bukowlna— Slovenians of Croatia— Gay costumes 
of Croatians— Primitive and Eastern character— Position of women— 
Bosnian Slavs— Slavonian Mahometans— Dissenters from Greek Church 
—Persecution by Turks. 



T his is as heterogeneotis a col 
lection of peonies as can b( 


lection of peoples as can be 
found in Europe under one 
rule. Its peoples are only ' 
linked by neighbourliood and 
by subjection to a G-ennan 
raler. So great is Heterogeae- ' 
the diversity ofouacouectioa 
peoples that it is o^P®opies- 
impossible to give a brief ac- 
count of the varying extent - 
of their domain at different 
I periods, and the variations of 
grouping in wbicli they have 
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been found. We sliall jfirst notice the changes through 
which the Empire of Austria has passed, and then speak 
of the separate peoples. 



INNSBEUCK amh. 


The Archduchy of Austria, a southern German territory, 
was the foxxndatioii of the Austrian Empire, Originally 
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occnpied by the Celtic Noricans, it was conquered by the 
Eomaiis, who established the provinces of Austria 
Pannonia, including the considerable cities of under the 
Vindobona (now Vienna) and JSToricum, the 
Tyrol being included in Ehsetia. During the decline of 
the Eoinan power these provinces were overrun by 
various tidbes, Teutonic (Vandals, Goths, Lombards and 
Gepidas) and Mongolian or Turanian (Huns and Avars). 
But the first lasting power was established by Austria 
Charlemagne, who conquered the Avars, and under 
established a margravate which he called 
Oesterreich, the Eastern country, a term which is still 
the national one. Remaining part of the German Empire 
proper down to our own day, when Austria has been 
excluded from it, Austria was made a Duchy 
in 1156, and an Archduchy in 1453, being man empire 
enlarged at various periods by the addition of ™ 

Styria, Carniola, and other territories. 

The Emperor Rudolph, the first liapsburg Empei’or, 
gained possession of the Austrian domain in 1278, and it 
has ever since been held by his descendants. 

At various times both Bohemia and Hungary HapsMrg- 
passed under their rule, but were never thor- 
oughly assimilated, and the yoke was always compar- 
atively easily thrown off. The part which Austria played 
in relation to Spain and the Netherlands, owing to royal 
marriages, was complex and important, but 
weakened its chance of consolidating power at w^th^siavs, 
home. Numerous contests with the Turkish Miagyars, aud 
Sultans tended however to strengthen their 
connection with the Slavs and the Magyars, who were 
equally hostile to the Turks. 

At the end 'of the fifteenth century Austria gained 
considerable additions of territory in the North-east of 
the Adriatic ; later, Venetia and Milan became couduests la 
Austrian ; and quite modern times have wit- Italy and 
nessed their return to Italy and incor])oration 
in the Italian kingdom. In the partitions of P()la.nd, 
Galicia fell to Austria. Later, Bosnia and IlcrzegoviTUi 
have come under Austrian control. In modern tiineB the 
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AtTstrian Emperor reigns over tlie Germans of Austria 
Proper, of Salzburg, Styria, Oarintliia, and Nortliern 
Tyrol; the Nortliern Slavs, divided into Czechs and 
Extent of Moravians (Bohemia and Moravia), Slovaks 
Austrian (North Hungary), Poles and Puthenians and 
Russians (Galicia) ; the Southern Slavs, var- 
iously kno-vvn as Croats, Slovens, and Servians; the 
Roumanians of Transylvania ; the Magyars of Hungary 
and Transylvania ; the Italians of Southern Tyrol, Gorz, 
Istria, and the Dalmatian coast ; to say nothing of Jews 
and Gipsies, both of whom form a considerable per- 
centage of the population. 

THE AUSTRIAN GEIIMANS. 

We need not say much about the Germans in Austria. 
Naturally they are much akin to their Suabian neigh- 
bours of Bavaria, and belong to the “ High Dutch ’’ 
Slavonic division of the Germans. But long contact 
mixture, with Slavs has produced a considerable mix- 
ture, and this is further evidenced by the number of 
Slavonic words and expressions current in Austrian 
speech. _ For some reason the Austrian is of a gayer 
disposition than the Northern German, perhaps owing 
to_ the greater warmth of the climate, and he is credited 
with a more kindly heart ; but his tendency to sensuality 
and material pleasures cannot be denied. 

Vienna justly ranks as one of the most brilliant capitals 
of Europe, with a decidedly Parisian style. Great beauty 
Bruiiancy of is evident in tlie arrangement of the city, in 
Vienna, art museums and decorations, in dress, and in 
buildings. Its cosmopolitan character strikes every 
visitor. 

The Tyrolese are simpler, truer, more superstitious, loss 
cultivated than the Austrians. They are almost uui- 
The versalljr Roman Catholics, and tlieir chief occu- 
Tjaoiese. pation is in mountaiu-fai’ming. They e.xhibit 
various traces of Slavonic intermixture; wliil'e in the 
The Italian South-east there are a score thousand Ladins 
i^roi. or Rhajtian-Romance people, akin to those of 
■Switzerland. The Southern Tyrolese are Italians, who 
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are increasing and encroacliing on the German-sj)eaking 
people. 

Northern Styria and Carinthia are mainly German in 
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population, as also is the great port of Trieste. The 
German element is also strong in North Bohemia, and 
constitutes a considerable minority in Moravia. The 
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G-ermans are iiumerons too in Hungary and Transylvania; 
THe Germans and in Slavonic Croatia and the frontier lands 
in Austria, they, are more numerous than the Magyars, 
and represent the hulk of the culture and industries. 
More than two-thirds of the inhabitants of Biida-Pesth 
are Germans ; but in the majority of these territories the 
Germans are decreasing, relatively or absolutely. Only 
in South "Hungary do the Germans hold their o wn. 
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TEE MAGYAW OF EUNGABY. 

Europe scarcely contains a more isolated and dissimilar 
element anywhere than the Magyars of Hungaiy. Fun- 
damentally differing in race from the Aryans, l)elonging 
to the group of peoples known as Mongoloid and Turanian, 
their closest affinities are with the widely distant Finns, 
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a name originally derived from tlieir residence in the 
fens or marshy regions of Finland. They ap- Eeiation 
peared late in Europey not tintil the ninth 
century. Hungary occupies parts of the Eoman ^ 
provinces of Pannonia and Dacia, ■which, in the third and 
fourth centuries, were conquered by the Groths and the 
Huns, the latter being probably a Mongolian people, of 
the Finnish or possibly the Turkish branch. After the 
: decline of the Huns, — on the death of Attila, — the Ostro- 



goths, the G-epidse, the Lombards, and the Avars in 
succession held the land; but they either migrated or 
were conquered and disappeared. 

The Magyars are first heard of as occupying the land 
between the mouths of the Dnieper and the Danube. 
They proved themselves to be mighty warriors. Early 
and overran Hungary and Transylvania, and iiistory. 
even went so far in their expeditions as Germany, Italy, 
and France. They formed a very effective bar between 
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the Southern Bulgarian kingdom and the Slavs. Their 
setaement firm settlement in Hungary, and their reception 
in Hungary, of Christianity from Rome in the tenth century, 
are events of great significance in European history. 
Their king Stephen, crowned in the year 1000, received 
the title of Apostolic King from Pope Sylvester II., and 
st. stepiien became known as St. Stephen of Hungary. To i 
of Hungary. the ecclesiastical organisation of Hungary • 

owed much. He also created a national council of lords 
and knights, from which the diets afterwards originated. 
King (Saint) Ladislaus I., towards the end of the eleventh ‘ 
century, conquered Croatia and part of Galicia. In 1102 
Dalmatia was annexed. In 1222 a sort of Hungarian 
Growth of Magna Charta, loiown as the “Golden Bull,” 
Hungarian was wrung from Andrew II. Several Tartar 
Mngdom. inyasions after this time tested the strength of ji 
the Magyars to the utmost ; and many German colonists 
were introduced, to make up for losses in \var. In the 
fourteenth century Hungaiy became one of tlie most 
powerful States in Europe, conquering Moldavia and 
Bulgaria, and even establishing sway over Bosnia. Their 
king Lewis was also king of Poland. 

When the Turks began to press vigorously onwards, in 
the fifteenth century, the Hungarians, aided by Italians 
and Spaniards, manfully resisted them and turned back 
Struggles power, under their king Matthias (son of 

with the the celebrated patriot and soldier, John Hun- 
Turks. yadi), who also conquered Bohemia and Vienna. 
Early in the sixteenth century the Hungarian power 
rapidly declined, and was completely overthrown by the 
Overthrow of Turks in 1526, at the great battle of Mohacs. 

Hungary, (fjie disputes about the succession to authority 
in Hungary led to the accession of the Hapsburg family, 
who have ever since reigned over the Magyars as kings 
Hapshurg Htmgary, while Transylvania had its own 
. kings of native rulers from 1571 to the end of the 
Hungary, seventeenth century. The Sultans, however, 
maintained their dominion over great part of Hungary 
tiU,1687. Wallachia and Moldavia became more and more 
dependent on the Turks, who appointed their princes. | 
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The Austrian kingdom of Hungary even paid tribute to 
the Turks as late as the early years of tlie seventeenth 
century. 

The Hungarians, as well as the Austrians, were at last 
indebted to John Sobieski, King of Poland, for their 
delivery from the Turks. His victory at Vienna, in 1683, 
and the capture of Buda from the Turks, in 1GS(), led to 
the return of nearly all Hungary, Croatia, and Slavonia 
under Austrian rule, to which they have ever since 
remained subject. 

The later Hapsburgs attempted to tyrannise over Hun- 
gary, refusing to be crowned in Hungary, carrying the 
crown of St. Stephen to Vienna, dispensing with diets. 
Tyranny of governing autocratically. The attempted 
later enforcement of the use of Grcrman led to a 
HapsDurgs. gf^^ong reaction. Yet the Hungarians vigor- 
ously supported Austria against Napoleon. After many 
years of arbitrary repression, during which tlio demand 
for the restoration of liberties grew cxjrlosive in its 
character, the Austrians excited the Slavs against the 
Eevoiution Magyars. The genius ami zeal of Louis Kos- 
of 1848. suth raised Hungarian patriotism to a higher 
level than ever before, and in the war of 1848-9 the 
Magyars under G-eneral Goergei showed bravery and 
energy which unfortunately did not meet with .success, 
owing to the intervention of a Russian army. Austria 
treated Hungary cruelly as a conquered country. Grad- 
ually, however, the Hungarians recovorod their old 
privileges with interest; and in 1807 was established 
the present dualistie system of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy. Many measures of improvement 
monaxchy have since been carried out. Transylvania is 
incorporated with Hungary, togetlxer with the 
Servian Banat or military frpntier. The schools are now 
all required to teach the Magyar language, and altogether 
there is a striking revival of Magyarism. 

One of the most distinct tendencies of the Magyars, 
Sympathy and one which is a source of weaknes.s to the 
with Tniits. empire generally, , is that they feel and show 
sympathy with the Turks, and resent the anti-Turkish 
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Hianifestatioris of tlie Slayoniaii peoples. Tims tlie Aus- 
trian empire presents a double, anci therefore Antag’onism 
doubtful and hesitating, attitude towards both 
Eussia and the Porte ; and this adds enormously to the 
difficulties of the empire. What the solution will be, 

rai adjectives, 

th.e use of the Oliristian name and title after the family 
name, the possessive form of nouns -which are pecuiiaritien 
modified according to the number and person of Magyar 
of the possessor, and lack the auxiliary Verb ^^^sraago. 
“to have,” and gender forms for the sexes, It is a lau- 
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guage rich, in words and the power of modifying them 
to express all kinds of relations, abounding in idiomatic 
expressions, logical in its grammatical structure, very 
harmonious in its sounds, and altogether liiglily adapted 



SLOVACK VAGABONI f?. 


in Hungary as the chief literary medium. Numerous 
Former U89 Magyar versions of tlio Scriptures were liow- 
of Latin, ever publislied in the fiftcentli and sixteenth 
centuries. But Magyar literature can scarcely be said to 
have risen high till the present century, during which its 
growth has been rapid. Many translations from Bhak- 
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speare aixd standard English writers have been made. 
Kazinczy was the chief writer of the early Modern 
part of the century. Andreas Horvath wrote a Magyax 
notable national epic entitled “ Arpad,” finished 
in 1830 ; and many other authors of note might be men- 
tioned. The Hungarian Academy of Sciences, founded 
in 1830, has played an important part in elevating the 
national language and literature. Any one entering upon 
its study would now find rich treasures awaiting^ him. 
The novels of Maurice Jobai, the histories of Michael 
Horvath, the travels of Arminius Vambery, are among 
the most widely known of Hungarian writings. 

To the Magyars belong the aristocracy of Hungary; 
and it is to the Magyars that Germans tend to become 
assimilated when they settle in Hungary. The Magyar 
aristocracy was formerly identified with the nowes. 
possession of the franchise, all such being ^Hxngur,’^ free, 
noble, counting themselves descended from the original 
conquerors of Hungary, and even having joint-rights with 
the king. Erom the lavishness with which nobility” 
was in past times conferred by the kings upon whole 
villages or districts, for some service to the Crown or 
nation, it may b© imagined that there are great numbers 
of Hungarian nobles, almost a twentieth of the 
population in former times, according to some poor 
estimates, though now fewer. It happens con- 
sequently that many of these nobles are but peasants ; 
not the less do they cherish their ancient privileges. 
These formerly included freedom from arrest, and trial 
before their peers ; but these have been abolished in 
modern times. 

The landed proprietors have thus come to represent a 
different grade from that of noble.” They are often 
fairly educated, and in former times were al- Landed 
ways capable of speaking Latin, which was proprietors, 
the official language. At present their education lias 
advanced greatly. It is only the greater of these pro- 
prietors and 'nobles who form the House of Magnates, 
answering to our House of Lords, but constituted on an 
hereditary principle very different from ours, for all the 
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sons of a noble enter it when they are twenty-four years 
old. Another marked difference from our system is, that i 
every peer can be elected to the House of Eepresenta- ( 
tives. Some magnates are very great landowners indeed; | 

and if their mental abilities were as great as their pos- ! 

sessions, they might do much for their people; but they { 
seek social distinction instead. | 

It must be owned that ther(3 is some justifl cation for the f 
Magyar nobles cherishing their title. IMieir gait, their 
Character of air, their looks, have sometliing distinguished 
nobles, about them ; possibly a relic of tlie l)i'avexy of 
old time, when every Magyar was a fighting man — a 
quality which 1848 sho'vvecl not to b(3 lost. Tall fine 
figures, oval lieads, black eyes, rough busliy Iiair, long 
black moustaches, and a general air of robustness, cliarac- 
terise the men ; and if some of tlieir present characters . 
are derived from intermixture with the Slavs, this and 
other causes have combined to render tliom V(>ry ditforent 
from the Finns with whom they were of old time closely j 
akin. Only occasionally are tlio flat nose, ronnd eyes, and 
large cheek-bones of the Asiatic races now to lie seen . 

The Magyar ladies, too, present a good deal that is 
Eastern in appearance — large eyes wdtli long lashes, wavy 
Oriental hair which is often dai'k, rosy lijis, gruceftil 
traits, figures, and a iiohlc, free gait. Tlioir fresh 

complexions, too, are such as to win Gntliusiastic admira- 
tion from good judges. Astrakan caps, great cloaks, long i 
boots, long spurs, are common attribut(‘.s of tlio men ; 
while the women are notable for the abundanco of potti- i 
coats they wear. I 

Since the abolition of the old condition of: serfdom, the 
Magyar peasant is a landed proprietor, however small, 
Independence, property is always divifled among liis 

conservatism’ children at his death. Probal>ly this lias given 
extravagance, striking air of indepeanleixc tlioiigli it 

is somewhat mimical to tlio intnxclncticiixof iin|)ix)v 
owing to lack of capital. Tlie peasant is extravagant 
when prosperous, and goes to the Jews whcni tlie harvest . 
fails. In his marriage and other customs not a few relics I 
of barbarism remain. The peasant's wife, however, has 
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emerged from tlie servitude of barbarism; ber work is 
not nearly so toilsome as that of the Swedish woman, 
and she receives much attention and endearment from 
her husband. 

Hospitality is an inbred virtue in the Magyar race, and 
its contrary bitterly resented. They value it even more 
than additions to their personal rights; and the itaiity 
colour under which their long resistance to 
Austrian domination has been justified, is the regaining 
of their old privileges, not the acquisition of new ones. 
Pride in themselves, pride in their national 
history, patriotism, and courage, are inextric- ^ 
ably bound up in the Magyars, who are but too prone to 
exaggerate, when speaking on any of these topics. Their 
adherence to their ancient traditions has however hin- 
dered them from being much beyond agriculturists and 
warriors, with some trace even yet of the bandit. Shop- 
keeping is, as a rule, beneath their dignity; and this, or 
the lack of desire for gain *as such, may account for the 
abundance of Jews among them. There is Lack of 
certainly a lack of invention or commercial enterprise, 
enterprise among them; old wooden ploughs are retained, 
innovations in agriculture are disliked, mining is regarded 
with disfavour. Altogether, the Magyars have not a few 
peculiarities which greatly hinder their pros- 
perity in Europe, and make their permanence 
doubtful. Haranguing on politics is a favourite dancing, and 
occupation of the Magyar ; but a yet more en- 
thralling pleasure is that of music and dancing. At any 
time they are ready for a dance, usually to gipsy music, 
which they pay for extravagantly, not being much ad- 
dicted to plajdng themselves. 

TEE SLAVS OF THE AVSTllIAN EMPIBE. 

These we must treat briefly, their essential character 
being dealt with more fully under the head of the Rus- 
sians. The Slavs, as the numerically predominant and 
most rapidly increasing people in the empire, 
deserve great attention. It is not at all im- 
probable that Panslavism may develop in the direction 
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of union "witli Eussia or Servia, or tlio setting up of a 
separate Slav power. Yet tlie differences of race and 
religion between the various races of Slavs may long 
keep them disconnected. 

Bohemia, the land of the Czechs, or Tsckhs, with its 
neighbour Moravia, includes some of the most prosperous 
The Czechs Slavonians. The Slovaks of Northern Hungary 
of Bohemia, are nearly allied to this group of Slav.s. The s 
Czechs are miners, glass-blowers, sitgar-makers, and 
brewers, as well as agriculturists; while the Grermans of | 
the country excel in woollen and other weaving manu- | 

factures. Formerly the G-erman language and habits ! 

were in the ascendant; but Slavonic influence has greatly | 
increased of late years, and the Czech language, literature, 
and music have developed rapidly. It may safely bo said 
that the Czechs are the most advanc:ed of all 
vaimed and Slavs, and the most industrious, ll’heir Univer- 
industrious gity of Prague is celebrated wherever science > 
Slavs. literature is studied. Tlie vast majority of s 
the people are Eoman Catholics. iPhe reformer John ^ 
Huss is the most famous Bohemian; but his martyrdom 
was the prelude to bloody religious wars, at tho end of ; 
which the majority of the Protestants left tho country. 

The Austrian Poles and Euthenians, in Galicia' and 
Bukowina, are divided in religion, tho former being 
Austrian Eomanist, the latter belonging to tho Greek [ 
Poles and Church ; Imt a multitude of Jews monopolise | 
Euthenians. The Poles are enthusiastic and patriotic, j 

courageous and impulsive^ but do not seem destined to | 
play an important part in future politics. Tho Euthenians j 
stick strongly to calling themselves Eusy, or Eussians, and 
their country “ Zemlya Eus,” or Eussi an land. They have 
many qualities that are admirable, being vigorous and in- ) 
dustrious, lovers of freedom, as well as prciserving a strong 
self-respect. For good or ill, they have no aristocracy. 

The Duchy of Bukowina is a special meeting-place 
Mixture of includes within it, besides 

races In Euthenians, PoleSj and Czcclis, numerous 
Buhowina. Q-ermans, Eoumanians, Magyars, J6w,s, and 
Armenians. ^ i > 
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The Slavs of Croatia, Slavonia, and tlio military frontier 
are Eoman Catholics, and most of them are properly desig- 
sioveaiaas nated Slovenians. In Carinthia and Carniola 
of Croatia, the , same people have been rapidly gaining 
ground. Many of these are designated Wends. Marburg 
itself is almost entirely Slovenised. Agram, the capital 
of Croatia, is a typical Sloven city; and in it may be 
witnessed as attractive and varied a selection of costumes 
Gay cos- found in Europe: all the colours of 

tumesof the rainbow are worn by men and women 
sioveiuans. g^p]jQ_ mnter they wear fur-lined mantles ; 
in summer, largely muslins or homespun, with wide, over- 
lapping aprons ; a brilliant scarf is wound round the waist, 
often two. Jewellery is extensively worn ; but it is not 
costly, owing to the poverty of the people. The head- 
dresses are most varied and picturesque ; the girls’ hair 
is often plaited in two long hanging plaits, tied at the 
ends with bright ribbon. Their feet are either cased in 
gay leather sandals or high boots, or are entirely un- 
covered. The men are dressed with equal showiness — 
in white tunics with large sleeve#, bright scarlet vests 
studded with silver stars, leathern belts, tunic-skirts, loose 
trousers of muslin, and sandals or boots. In cold weather 
a glowing mantle, often highly embroidered in various 
colours, is thrown over the shoulder. The hat is often a 
broad-brimmed felt one. 

Altogether the Croat cherishes a very primitive style 
of life and culture, and certainly is not one of the most 
jirogressive Slavs. They have a prepossession in 
and Eastern favour of fatness, which is decidedly Oriental ; 
cuaraoter. several particulars they show the results 

of Turkish influences. Thus their figures and face,s do 
not satisfy our ideas of beauty. Bound faced, dark eyed 
and complexioned, good tempered, and extremely hos- 
pitable, lazy, and foird of spirits, the men make their 
Position ^ women do much of theif hard work, stand 
vomen. behind them at table, eat out of their plate, 
and only drink when asked by them. Perhaps they are 
lower in nature because their soil is so fertile ; at any rate 
all classes are improvident. This may be due to their old 
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Slavonian, communism, or life in communities, not yet 
extinct, wliere from tMrty to seventy of a clan liv6_ in 
imity, having all property in common, and thus lacking 
in the. sense of personal property. 

"We deal with the Bosnian Slavs here, since they are 
now under Austrian administration. Long a Bosnian 
fief of the Hungarian Crown, Bosnia was con- 
quered by the Turks in 1627, and remained in their pos- 



session till after the treaty of Berlin, in 1878. But Bosnia 
presents us with, to use Mr. Evans’s words (“ Through 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina ”) “ the unique phenomenon 
of Mahometan feudalism, and the extraordinary spectacle 
of a race of Slavonic Mahometans.” The old feudal 
Slavonian nobles preserved their rights by Slavonian 
becoming Mahometans ; but they jealously Mahometans, 
maintain their Slavonian speech. Eoman Catholics it is 
true remained among the peasantry in considerable num- 
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bers ; but in recent years they have largely emigrated, 
and their place has been taken by adherents of the Greek 
Church. How far the Mahometan religion will survive 
the cessation of Turkish influence remains to be seen. 

In any case, the Austrian occupation has been carried out 
with remarkably little difficulty hitherto. 

A striking feature about the Bosnian past is the spread 
among its Slavonic peoples of a form of dissent from the 
Dissenters Greek Church. The sect of the Bogomiles, as 
from Greek they are termed, took its rise in Armenia, and 
ciiurcii. j-esenibled Puritans in their hatred of images, : 
bishops, and sacerdotalism. They set up a kind of primi- } 
tive Christian communism, which suited very well tlie 
Slavonian style of communities. Bulgaiians, Servians, f 
and Bosnians afibrded them many converts; and Bosnia | 
became their stronghold when persecution had almost | 
Persecution crushed them elsewhere. They were perse- | 
Dy Turks, cuted, however, both by Roman Catbolics and f 
Turks until, the last being the strongest, a large pro- | 
portion of the Bosnians became Moslems by force. In [ 
fact, many even of the Christians in recent years wore 
a Mahometan garb, though retaining their Christian 
worship. In return, the Slavonic Mahometans have 
almost invariably but one wife, and allow considerable 
freedom to the women ; and they retain many Christian | 
features in their worship. f 


CHAPTER XVII. 

Cl)c BSuIgariaiiiS, anir Eoiimaiu'aitJJ* 

Old kingdom of Servia— TurMsh. tyranny— Black George— Gradual gain of 
independence — Montenegrin independence — Montenegrin character — 
Servian character and manners — The Bulgarians — Adoption of Slavonic 
speech— First Bulgarian kingdom— Second kingdom— Third kingdom— 
Turkish domination— Recent emancipation— Bulgarian character— The 
Roumanians or Wallachs— Thracian descent— Migrations— Roumanian 
kingdom— Primitive state of the people— Condition of the peasant 
women— Emancipation of peasants— Townspeople and Tboyars. 

T he Sei’vians, a most 
interesting brancli 
of the Slavs, after a 
chequered history, in 
■which they were long 
in alliance with or sub- 
ject to the The 
'Greek em- Servians, 
perors of Byzantium, 
became a kingdom in 
the eleventh century; 
and in the early part 
of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, under Steplieii 
Dushan, won from the 
expiring Byzantine empire a large part o-f its Thracian, 
Macedonian, Albanian, and Greek possessions, oid kingdom 
But Servia was destined soon to fall to pieces of servia. 
before the advancing power of the Turks. At various 
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times the Turks ravaged Servia with special severity; 
Turidsh and a vast number of the inhabitants emi- 
tyranny. grated to Hungary and to other Slav territories, 
retaining their religion and institutions against all at- 
tempts to Magyarise them. In 1804 the Servians at last, 
under Kara G-eorge, or Black George, roused themselves 





SailVIAN HOME 80EKB. 

against the Turks, and succeeded in driving them out 
Biacfe after long and wearisome struggles, tn 1813 
George, however, the Turks returned, to be again at- 
tacked under the leadership of Milosh Obrenovich, who 
was declared prince by the national assembly, and in 
1830 gained the consent of the Porte to his authority 
being continued to his descendants. In 1862 the Turkish 
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garrisons ■were removed from Belgrade, and tlie Ma- 
hometan inhabitants have, very largely withdrawn from 
the cqnntry. King Milan (1872-1889) has ab- Gradual 
dicated. In 1878 the Servians declared war gain of inde. 
against Turkey, and were saved from de- 
striiction by the intervention of Eiissia. By the treaty 



of Berlin, Servia gained an increase of territory and be- 
came a kingdom independent of Tinrkcy. In 1886 thciy 
were led very ill-advisedly to make war upon Bulgaria,— 
their enemy of long standing, — and suffered severely. 

The Servians are a much more conspicuous iiationality, 
and are quite the most intellectual of the southern Slavs, 
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having a very considerable literatnre. The majority ,1 
Servian belong to the Greek Church; but some are 
cuaracter Roman Catholics. Education is rapidly eleva- 
and manners, people, ’who are ambitious of playing 

a leading part. The peasants even follow the plough ! 
with arms in their belt, to show that they are free Serbs. 

Yet old customs are carefully preserved, even that of 
paying regard to patron saints, in a manner not easily • 
to be distinguished from the worship of pagan divinities. 

The Servian peasants are much more prosperous and 
well-to-do than the Russians ; their morals are higher, 
and justice is much better administered. Pig-breeding ' 
is one of the chief agricultural pursuits. The Servians, ,* 
with many customs resembling those of other Slavs, have I 
acquired some Eastern habits ifom their intercourse with !' 
the Turks, wearing loose trousers fastened at the knee, and 
highly decorated jackets, and being somewhat reserved i 
to strangers. When honoured visitors are received, the j 
daughter of the house washes their feet. ! 

Belgrade, the capital, is not yet very prosperous, nor i 
even clean and neat in appearance. There is much I 
poverty in the country, though there are few beggars. i 
In the country the water-mills, ox-carts, ox-goads, "and I 
ploughs are wiat they were in the time of the Romans ; { 

the men wear the iraccce with leather bandages and ‘ 
shapeless leather footcoverings of the Gauls and Britons ; 
some of the huts are enclosures of unseasoned logs with 
the bark on them, thatch at the top, and a hole in the 1 
roof for the smoke to come through; and at the floors of 
these huts women sit spinning 11 ax from distaffs. The 
women do a great deal of work. ; 

In this place we may add something about Montenegro, i 
so small and yet so bravo as to claim a place, as having 
been almo.st the only Slav principality that never really 
Moftteaegrin Owned the mastery of the Turk. The strengtk i 

tadepea- of the natural fortress of Cettinge in the moun- ; 

tains, — a village capital, — has greatly aidfsd 
them in the struggle for independence. Of late it is 
due to English sympathy with Montenegro that she has 
gained some territory, especially the harbour of Dulcigno, | 
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on the Adriatic. The Montenegrins are mainly an a.gri- 
cnltiiral people; but their warlike history tinges Montenegrin 
their whole character. Every male capable of diameter, 
bearing arms is a soldier, and always on the alert and 
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eager for tlie war-cry. This naturally diininislios thoii 
success in agriculture, their woaltli, and the .sprciifl of 
education. Nearly everything in Montenegro is primi- 
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tive. The prince sits to administer justice under a tree. 
There are no lawyers, and, perhaps as a consequence, 
justice is cheap and speedy. Women do not occupy a 
high position, and have to do much menial toil. They 
are strong, however, and their hearing is dignified. 

BULGARIANS. 

The Bulgarians are certainly one of the most remark- 
able people in Europe, because they have thrown off one 
form of speech for another, have adopted very largely 
Adoption nature of a different race, the Slavs, and 
of Slavonic have in succession had three powerful king- 
speeon. and may not improbably found a fourth. 

Originally a Finnish people, having a large territory on 
the Volga round Kazan for several centuries, a great 
southward migration carried them into the Thracian and 
other territories of the Greek empire in the seventh cen- 
tury; and in the ninth and early part of tho tenth I 
centuries they largely increased their dominion, strotch- 
, ing it almost over all modern Turkey. The 

Bulgarian Russians overthrew the first Bulgarian king- 
wngdom. subsequently the Eastern Empire 

again recovered power over it. A second Bulgarian 
kingdom arose in the eleventh century, in tho western ; 
part of its old territory, Macedonia. Again Bulgaria was 
later Vanquished, and incorporated with the Byzan- I 
wngdoms. tine Empire. A third Bulgarian kingdom arose 
towards the end of the twelfth century, occupying most i 
of the old Bulgarian land. In the next century the 
kingdom at first largely increased, taking in much of 
* Greece and Albania. Later, after passing into tho hands 
Tur wnti of 'aiiother dynasty, Bulgaria broke up, and 
domination, after 1382 became a Turkish dependency. It 
is only since the treaty of Berlin (1878) that part of the 
Eecent old Bulgaria has gained practical indepen- 
emanoipation. dence, and another portion. Eastern Roumelia, 
partial independence. They have now declared their 
union, and may yet grow to a kingdom, if the Russian 
spoiler will let them alone. 

The Bulgarians have certainly gained our sympathy 
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very largely of late, by the sturdiness, and withal the 
moderation, with which they have maintained their 
rights to what the Berlin treaty gave them, by their 
bravery when wantonly attacked by the Servians, and 
by their successful resistance to Eussian intrigue and 
Btagarian selfish projects. Their resistance to Panslavism 
cimracter. jg no doubt to be explained by the Finnish 
(Mongoloid) blood in their veins, and by their considerable 
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relations with non-Slavonic peoples like Greeks and Eou- 
manians. They appreciate education, foster social life, 
and possess many domestic virtues, among which may 
be classed cleanliness and good cookery. Agriculture is 
zealously pursued, the women taking a large part in it. 
Their language, although mainly Slavonic, shows traces 
of their Finnish descent in the retention of the definite 
article added to the end of a word. 
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“ East Eotimelia/’ said a writer in The Times recently, 
“ was the fairest province of Turkey in Europe. In part- 
ing with it, the Turks lost their rose-garden. The famous 
otto of roses is made out of the millions and millions of 
flowers that bloom during the summer round Kesanlik 
and in the beautiful valley which is watered by tlm 
Tundscha. At midsummer the land yields a never-fail- 
ing, abundant harvest of corn and maize, which finds its 
way by train to Constantinople. In early autumn, ^ when 
the grapes, plums, figs, and walnuts are gathered in, the 
buffalo carts are too few to contain the overflowing crop 
that pours from the mountain sides. Eor days and days, 
from sunrise to dusk, the populations of whole villages, 
men, women, and children, are at work picking fruit and 
carrying it to the granaries. Boys march along with 
baskets on their backs; and little dark-eyed girls patter 
behind with loads in their red and blue aprons. But, in 
spite of all this hearty work, fruit enough remains on the 
ground to fatten birds and squirrels innumerable. Part- 
ridge, quail, woodcock, wild-pigeon, and snipe start up 
wherever the chance sportsman may look for them ; in 
fact, the crack of the gun is heard so seldom that it is 
the vultures which have to act as game-keepers, and pre- 
vent Nature’s preserves from getting overstocked.” 

THE ROUMANIANS, OB WALLAGIIS. 

The Eoumanians, — or Eomans, as they would have us 
call them, from their fancied relation to the old Eomans, 
— ^Vlachs, or Wallachs, as they are called by their neigh- 
bours, — according to Professor Ereeman, are the re])r6- 
sentatives of those inhabitants of Thrace and Tiiraciaa 
other parts of the Balkan peninsula who ex- ctescent. 
changed their own speech for Latin ; thus they ro])resent 
the Thracian race in its widest sense, and prol^ably are 
more nearly allied to Greeks than to Eomans. Never- 
theless they may retain some Eoman blood ; and th(‘y 
certainly are a mixture of various races. The vast |)ro- 
portion of Eoumanians belong to the Orthodox Greek 
Church. 

The Eoumanians of the kingdom of Eoumania arose 
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from a migration of people from furtlier soutli ; for there 
is no sign of a Eoumanian population north, of the Danube 
before the thirteenth century. They formed part of the 
third Idngdom of Bulgaria, and, continuing to 
Migrations, fgar of the Turks, occupied 

Wallachia, Moldavia, and parts of Transylvania. Later, 
they were forced to own the rule of the Turks, though 

they were not so thor- 
oughly subjugated as the 
Bulgarians. The Turks 
Bouxnanian named or de- 
Hngdom. posed their 
princes, but did not ad- 
minister the provinces. 
After the treaty of 
Paris, in 1856, the two 
provinces of Moldavia 
and Wallachia chose the 
same prince, and have 
since 1878 been inde- 
pendent of Turkey, their 
prince in 1887 taking the 
title of king. 

There is no doubt that 
Eoumanian is mainly a 
Latin tongue, less modi- 
fied than modern Italian. 

Primitive -fh® ®'^® 

state of the mostly agri- 
people. cultural, living 
in a more primitive 
condition than the Bul- 
garians, scarcely educated at all, unskilled even in agri- 
culture, living very freq^uently in small huts partially 
sunk in the soil and with only two rooms, and in many 
ways reminding one of the most degraded Irish peasantry; 
consequently marsh fever is very common. At work, the 
peasants usually wear a short, coarse, white linen blouse, 
fastened by a belt at the waist, and lireeches of the same 
material, a cloth or felt cap, or a sheepskin hat. The 
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women work liard in tlm fiolds, hikI arn ovoii oinjddypd 
on the roads and as navvi<'S. i k<‘y wcai’ *1' oondiuon of 
loose, bright-colonred or wliito jaok.d',, and a tiio powaat 
darker tliongli often showdy-eolourod slvirf;; 
a kerchief is folded over tlio head and nnder ilio (diJii. 
■With their lie'ld-work, early marriages, and largo familios, 
it is not surprising that tho womon .ago (airly. A very 
frugal diet is tho rule; lint drniikonnoss is loo Inaiuoii}. 
Altogotln^r, there is a, good ikail of litwio.ss yiolouoo, as is 
only too likely when soca’eiy is in .so primitiv*‘Ein&noiptt«oa 
a state. However, tho jx-asant, wdio was (hr- P«»**“*** 
inerly a slave, is now c’mimoipatod ; and if lie W(‘ro more 
steaiiily indnstrions and tlirifty, prtisporiiy would lio easily 
within Iris reach; but ho is tois ignoraid, superstitious, 
indolent, and egotistie, though kiud-heurted when his 
snspicions are not excited. 

Tho inhabita.ids of the towns and the boyars, or nobles, 
havo imbibed asort of Frenchified polish, like iiteHwedes, 
attended witliyi very (pifstionable state of Towanpiiopjo 
morals. The richer classes are very idle, ntid ana tioyo-r*. 
prone to .spend their money abroad, (biiety altides wifh 
them, although in many cases their esiutes are deeply 
mortgaged, owing to inveferate gumhlitig. Divorce is 
very much too common. 

It is fair, however, to niduiowdeilge that in ihese latter 
days the Roumanians are slunviug great signs of im jirove- 
ment. Better railways aud roads and better edueatiou 
are diflnsing the seeds of Westei'u iileiis, and a higher 
national ideal is growing. 
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T he remnant of a great people, 
endowed with the wrecdc of a 
great name and the merest shadow 
of old prosperity, tlio Greeks of 
to-day are still most interesting, 
like tlieir country. Among the 
most monntainons for its size in 
Europe, and divided np into nu- 
merous small plains, it produced 
the largest number of distinct and 
individual peoples and States we 
find anywhere; and, by reason of 
MobJiuN uuiiiKK woMAK. its mouiitain barriers and defen- 
sible passes, the people were able long to maintain 

themselves against external domination. But the sea 

m 
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was their true highway; and love of adventure and 
freedom; and sensibility to external impressions, were 
among their most striking characteristics. For these 
reasons, they have long been, and seem likely long to 
remain, the most famous and remarkable of all the 
peoples of the earth. 

How the early Greeks came into Greece, whether by 
sea or land, is unknown. They may have been Pelas- 
gians ; but there is great doubt about this. But in early 
Greek records the Hellenes speedily attained origin of 
pre-eminence. The latter no * doubt owed tiae Greeks, 
much to later settlers; and the Greek legends tell us of 
Cadmus from Phcenicia, Cecrops and Danaus from Egypt, 
and Pelops from Asia Minor, giving rise to the name Pelo- 
TOnnesus. No doubt it was to the Phoenicians that the 
Greeks were indebted for the art of writing; for both 
the names and the forms of Greek letters are evidently 
derived from the Phoenician. Nevertheless these foreigners 
and their followers did not markedly affect the race 
characters of the Greeks. 

Before long, the energy of the Greeks had so far 
developed, that instead of receiving foreign immigrants 
they began to undertake foreign expeditions ; 
and the various legends and poems of the diffusion of 
heroic age of Greece no doubt represent some 
expeditions which really occurred, heightened and glori- 
fied. It is certain that at an early period the Greeks 
spread over the islands of the Greek archipelago, Crete, 
and the Ionian islands, and afterwards hegan to colonise 
the coasts of Asia Minor. 

In many ways the Greek colonies are among the most 
significant of ancient phenomena. There was nothing 
comparable to them as a civilising influence Greek 
until the spread of Eoman government ; and colonies, 
in some respects they were more efficient and valuable 
than any other mode of the diflEusion of a race. The 
Greeks colonised in no haphazard way. 'When the popu- 
lation of a city or of a district grew too abundant, or 
when civil dissensions became acute, they departed in 
organised bodies, often under leaders appointed by the 
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mother city, or metropolis;* and tlins there was no break 
in the common traditions of the people. The new city 
was at once supplied with temples for the worship of the 
gods, with an agora or place of public meeting for the 
citizens, with a gymnasium for the exercise of the youth, 
and, in later times, with a theatre for dramatic represen- 
tations. Almost every colony was settled upon the sea- 
coast. Of course, some intermixture took place between 
them and the people among whom they settled ; and this 
in time modified the Grreeks themselves. 

In time the G-reek colonies extended to Sicily, Italy, 
and to the western parts of the Mediterranean, Massilia, 
in Gaul, being the chief. The north coast of Africa was 
also colonised, Gyrene being the principal city ; and this 
not sufficing ibr the colonising zeal of the Greeks, they 
also extended into Epirus, Macedonia, and Thrace, each 
of which were afterwards to exercise so marked an in- 
fluence upon the country’s destiny; and further to the 
Crimea and the mouth of the Danube. 

For any adequate idea of the vast influence which the 
little States of Greece exercised before the Christian era. 

Genius of — the genius for philosophy, poetxy, the drama, 

Greeks, ^nd art which tlxey manifested, — the warlike 
abilities, the patriotism, the cotirage, the devotion, the 
heroism which they displayed, — we must ref er the reader 
to separate works on Greek history. Nowhere has the 
development of one typo produced so many striking 
varieties ; nowhere have so many experiments an govern- 
ment been made ; and no country lias left the world so 
varied a legacy for study. The commonest observation of 
literature, the slightest acquaintance with, the thoughts 
of educated men, will show that now, more than ever, 
men are occupied in reaping the harvest sown in Greece 
coudu^st by niore than a score of centuries . ago. At last 

Macddon. Greece, having degenerated, was conquered by 
the northern State of Macedon, half Greek, half bar- 

^ It. is almost umiecessaiy to point out hf)w, far from tlio original 
sense we liave diverted the word “metropolis.’* London or Paris is 
not the mother-city of any other, in the sense in which Corinth was 
the mother-city of Syracuse. 
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banaii; and Macedon, aid(^ by Greece proper, sub jugated 
Asia. This conquest diffused Greek culture and rule 
very widely, but weakened the Greeks at home 
As our great Greek scholar, Professor Jebb 
“The Hellenes set the Hellenic stamp on everytln^e 
which they create. Every element of their life r^eives 
its mature shape from themselves, even when the germ 
has been borrowed ; the Hellenes are an original people 
in the sense that they either invent or transform. At 

a very early time they 

have the political life of _<TTaKwr-'. 

cities, and they never 
rise from the conception 
of the city to the higher 

As the leading common- 
wealths grow to ma- 
turity, two principles of 
government stand out 

in contrast — oligarchy .T s J 

and democracy. Each is 

and the rojirc’^scntat^ 

democracy is at last van- ' 

quishcd. But in tlio xn«usToa... 

hour of victory oligarchy is discredited by the selfish 
ambition of ita champion ; a time of political confusion 
follows, in which no one city can keep a leading place. 
Separate interests prevail over principles ; public spirit 
declines. The dissension of the cities,— incurable be- 
cause arising trom a deep _ inner decay,— enables the 
crafty king of a hall-barbarian country to make himself 
the military dictator of Greece. But just when the better 
days of Hellenic civilisation seem to be over, a new career' 
is opened to it. Men who are not of Hellenic blood help 
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to diffuse tlie Hellenic language, thought, and manners 
over a wider field, and the life of the modern Greek 
nation begins.” 

The conquest of Macedonia' and Greece by Rome finally 
destroyed their national life, while widely diftusing Greek 
Roman* culture and philosophy, which greatly in- 
conciuest. fluenced the Romans themselves. But it should 
be remembered that there was in the most glorious days, 
of Greece a dark substratum of slavery on which their 
Greek system rested. It was owing to the labour of 
slavery, slaves that they found leisure to be so great : 
and Nemesis carried vast numbers of the cultured Greeks 
into slavery. Another feature of interest in regard to the 
Asiatic spread of Greek influence by the Macedonian con- 
quest, is that Greek became common throughout "Western 
Asia, and furnished a language for those Scriptures which 
Christians hold priceless. 

After the Roman Empire had existed for more than 
two centuries, the Greeks began to suffer from Teutonic 
Teutonic invasions. The Goths first attacked them, but 
invasions, were valiantly resisted, and did not succeed in 
settling permanently. It may be that some of this revived 
energy was duo to the introduction of Christianity, winch 
was followed by the establishment of the Eastern Imperial 
Tke — Greek — city of Byziantium (Constanti- 
Eyzanttne nople). From this time, for centuries, the 
Empire. of Q-reece was closely connected with 

that of the Greek, Byzantine, or Eastern empire. The 
establishment of the Greek Church, as distinct from the 
Roman, and the religious dissensions to which it gave 
The Greek rise, cannot be entered upon; but these events 
churcii. iiad. a great effect upon, the eastern nations, 
knitting together the adherents of the Church, while 
they led to numerous dissentient provinces being de- 
tached from the empire, and finally facilitated its con- 
quest by the Turks. 

Another potent element affecting the Grfujks was the 
Slavonic invasion, which was so considei’ablo that in the 
seventh and eighth centuries the Slavs occupied a large 
part of Macedonia and Greece ; and the name Slavonia 
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-was given, to the country from the Danube to the Pelo- 
ponnesus, the coast principally remaining to the Greeks. 
But the empire gained control over the invaders, and 
many of the Greeks returned to their ancient Slavonic 
seats, and a great process of mingling began, invasions, 
•which has distinctly modified the Greek race. The old 
name of Hellenes even died out, never having been 
revived till the present century; the Greeks— strange 
historical fact— actually were proud to call themselves 
Eomans. The mediaeval empire winch the Palaeologus 
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family established on the ruins of the former one at 
Constantinople always hold a great part of Greece, but 
was often disconnected from it by other powers occupy- 
ing intervening territory. In this period (1261-1453) 
Greece was fairly prosperous, shai'ing in the commercial 
advancement of Venice, which often possessed more or 
less of the peninsula and islands. 

“ Prom the year 1453 to the end of the eighteenth 
century,” says Professor Donaldson, “ almost all the oc- 
casions on which the Greek people appear on the page 
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of the historian are occasions on yhich we read of them 
that they were butchered or sold into slavery. Such is 
„ , . ^ the dismal summary of the result of the taking 
vSitta of Constantinople by the Turks in 1453, and 
domination. conquest of the Peloponnesus in 1460. But 
Venice for long maintained the part of champion of 
Christendom against the Turk, and in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries always had hold of some part of 
Greece, often a large part. In 1699, the peace of 
Carlowitz gave all the Peloponnesus to Venice, to be 
lost again less than a score of years after.'* Variotis 
other minor Christian powers held portions of Greek 
territory at different times, but the kingdom of Epirus 
was the most persistent of these. Others, as the duchy 
of Athens and the principality of Achaia, or Morea, had 
a fluctuating history, but finally fell into the devouring 

jaws of the Turks. _ . mi 

In the eighteenth century Eussia, pressing upon Turkey 
on the north, began to take up the part of the champion 
of Greek Christendom, and to rouse the Greeks, 
inStm to insurrection. But her efforts have always 
■ Greece. self-interestod aim of securing their 

subjection and devotion to Eussia, and thus have con- 
tinually failed to give Greece all she hoped for._ At 
various times the Sultan promised to protect the Christian 
religion, but did little or nothing to fulfil his promises ; 
and Eussia’s selfish designs being seen through by the 
other European powers, the Turk was maintained as an 
essential element in the balance of European power. 

It was a remarkable fact, that this Greek nationality, 
though often almost annihilated,— men and women being 
continually massacred or sold into slavery, their children 
taken from them and trained as Janissaries (the Sultan’s 
body-guard), even their spirits being subdued, so that 

* It -was during this war that tho Turlcs, heiiig attacked in Athens, 
retired to the Acropolis, placing part of tlioir powder in the Par- 
thenon. Tho Venetians cxemplitied the nnscrupulousnoBS of war by 
sending their bombs into this priceless building, whicli had liitluTto 
remained almost uninjured by time. One bomb fell on tlio po-vyder, 
and caused an explosion which utterly destroyed many masterpieces 
of art, and greatly defaced tho building. 
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many o£ them became the Sultan’s viziers and generals, 
and adopted Mahometanism/^'— could yet so far . Greeks 
retain and cherish their national feelings as to assimilated 
summon up courage to resist the Turks in the Turks, 
nineteenth century. When, in 1821, the Greek war of 
independence broke out, general European sympathy sup- 
ported them. Yet they would have been once more 
crushed had not the combined fleets of Eng- Kingdom of 
land, France, and Russia annihilated the Greece 
Turkish fleet at Navarino, in 1827. In 1832 ®stabiisiied. 
the iDresent kingdom was established, the Turks still 
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keeping Epirus, Thessaly, and Crete. Thessaly and a 
part of Epims were added to Greece as late as 1881. 

The matchless literature of ancient Greece, the poems 

^ A curious incident is told iu connection with this change of 
faith.* The inhabitants of thirty-six villages in the valley of the 
Aons, in Albania, remained Christians till 1760. At last they could 
no longer endiiro their distresses. They came to the conclusion that 
either Christianity was not true, or it ought to put them in a better 
position. Tliey resolved to try their faith once more, and approach 
the Divine Being with the most solemn fasts, assuring themselves 
that if Ho did hot listen to them, He did not wish them to remain 
Christians. No improvement followed; and, on Easter Day, they 
in one body went over to Mahometaiiism. 
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of Hesiod, Homer, Pindar, Simonides, tlie plays of ^scliy- 
Greek classic Sophocles, Etiripides, Aristoplianes, the 
literature, histories of Hcrodotus, Tlincydides and Xeno- 
phon, the orations of Demosthenes and HSschines, the 
philosophy of Plato and Aristotle — -wlien one mentions 
these, one calls np the names of forces as living to-day 
as ever, and which influence profoundly the whole of 
Christian civilisation. After a period of criticism, gram- 
mar, and philosophy, which had its centre at Alexandria 
Modem Greek ^.nd not Oil Greek soil, there came the Byzan- 
literature. tine Greek era with its mass of writings, only 
valuable because it preserves fragments of more ancient 
Greek books. The modern Greeks have done wisely in 
adapting their language to popular use, inti’oducing Euro- 
pean ideas of syntax, and thus preparing the way for a 
new literature, signalised by such works as that of 
Tricoupis on the Eevolution, and by the poems of 
Sontsos (2) and Eangabe. 

We must connect with the Greeks leather than the 


Slavs the Albanian or Skipetar people, descended largely 
from the old Illyrians, and mucli intermixed with the 
Greeks. They first took the Albanian name in the 
twelfth century. Epirus was under a separate ruler in 
the thirteenth century, and the first despot Michael es- 
tablished a considerable empire, holding Thessaly and 
part of southern Greece, Thessalonica, and Adrianople ; 
but it was soon contracted again to Epirus, and in the 
The 3iiext century passed under Servian domination. 

Albanians, When the Servians fell, the Albanians again 
became prominent and held several principalities, indud- 
ing the kingdoms of Albania and Thessaly. Then later, 
Epirus passed to Yenice in the second half of the four- 
teenth century, and Thessaly to the Turk. Finally, in 
the fifteenth century, the Turk won all Albania, and lias 
kept it ever since. About seventy per cent, of the 
Albanians are Mahometans, the rest belonging to the 
GreeK Church. 


Whatever the intermixture of blood which has modi- 
fied his nature, the modern Greek is fully conscious and 
proud /of his Greek ancestors. In many cases the old 
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classic type of features is quite unrecognisable, but in 
some corners they still linger; and since the uetum of 
■war of independence the Greek population has oreete to 
been largely replenished from Greek colonies 
abroad, especially from Constantinople. Greeks are still, 
however, spread far and wide in the Levant and Turkey; 
and for the most typical Greeks the islands of the Archi- 
pelago must be searched. Not a few have become notable 
merchants in England. 

The mention of merchants suggests the character in 
which Greeks are best known. They are clever bar- 
gainers, a cleverness which often becomes cun- Heroantue 
ning, and even cheating. The Levant is flooded ingenuity, 
with unscrupulous Greek adventurers. Of course this is 
the natural reaction against the ages of oppression and 
slavery to which the Eomans and the Turks subjected 
them. 

To do him justice, the Greek perceives the value of 
education. He learns the ancient Greek grammar and 
reads the Greek classics, and acquires all the education 
the University of Athens can give him. Con- 
sequently, the professions are overcrowded in 
Greece, and we find men of education making incomes 
which an average clerk in England would despise. 
Journalism is a refuge which many seek; and the num- 
ber of journals is very great in proportion to the size of 
the country. The educated men are eager for govern- 
ment employment, or to enter the government itself, and 
spend much time and effort in compassing their objects. 
Yet what is this but a similar case to that of England ? 
only here there are so many other outlets for enterprise. 
The modem Greek is truthfully accused of Factions and 
being factious, and somewhat fractious if his discussions, 
lofty positions be not granted. Discussion and curiosity 
are two of his prominent characteristics, and in pursuit 
of them he loses some more substantial advantages. 

Greeks are emphatically courteous, and good company. 
They are not prone to excess either in eating or courteous- 
drinking. Their courteousness is often exhibited “®®®- 

in a form bordering on the ridiculous, as when servants 
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sit clown to dinner witli tlieir master, and one liears tlie 
term brotlier bandied about between those of ex- 
tremely different station. 

As regards home comfort, the Greeks certainly shine. 
They are, as a rule, much more well-to-do than other 
Home peoples lately under Turkish domination. Their . 

comfort land is fertile, their wine is drinkable, their 
grapes and other fruits are abundant, and their homes 
show a sense of refinement and comfort unknown to most 
of the Slav populations. 

The Greeks rank high as regards personal appearance 
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among the European peoples.- Eatlier dark-complexioned, 
'finely formed oval faces, with sparkling eyes, well-formed 

Physical rather small hands and feet, make up a 

appearance, sufficiently striking personality. The men in 
former times universally wore, and still do in tlio majority 
of cases, the skirted costume which somewhat resembles 
the Scotch kilt. The women are very good-looking, 
wearing a long kerchief over their head, gracefully folded, 
and often most elaborately decorated and embroidered 
dresses with large sleeves. 

The Albanians are a wilder and more insubordinate 
people than the Greeks. Being often Mahometans^ their 
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ldiisM|) and attacliment to the Greeks are often ohscured 
by religions differences. In the rugged inoun- jabanian 
tain -wilds the people preserve very ranch of tribes, 
their old tribal system, one of their habits being that of 
seeking -wives outside their own tribe. “His wa,lk is a 
haughty stalk,” says one who knows the Albanian well. 
“With his gold-enibroidered vest, bright sash, his_ leather 
pouch in front, in which are stuck two gold-hilted jewelled 
pistols and yataghan, 
his many- Aviider 
folded snowy type, 
kilt, wliich swings 
from side to side as 
he struts along, ho is 
indeed an iinx^osing- 
looking creature.” 

This is a specimen of 
the Mahometan Al- 
banian; while his 
neighbour who re- 
mains in the Greek 
Church often wears the 
fez, Tiirkish jacket, 
and haggy trousers 
tied in at the knee. 

He cannot carry arms 
openly, being a Olu'is- 
tian ; and he wears 
the fawning insincere 
look of the oppressed. 

He is probably a mer- 
chant or tradesman 
with money, of which he dares not show the evidences, 
Icjst the Turk should pounce down upon him for taxes. 
But it must be admitted that the Albanians of the North, 
the Gheggas, who are Eoinan Catholics, maintain their old 
warlike demeanour and attitude of defiance of the Turk ; 
and an institution resembling the v6ndetta,'together with 
tribal vengeance, keeps alive the ferocity of their nature. 
They are implacable and cruel as foes, warm and hos- 
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pitable as friends, and lojal to tbeir own side. Tliere is 
Yiie rough material for a good, bold, sturdy character 
Aiijanian in them ; and it may be hoped that it will one 
character. ranged under the banner of Greece. 

At present they have a good deal of the bandit tendency; 
and this is not to be surprised at under the rule of the 
Turks. Their warlike capacity, however, has been con- 
siderably utilised by the Turks, who have allowed them 
to be commanded by their own chiefs, and indulged their 
freebooting tendencies in other lands. One of the least 
agreeable features of the women is, that they carry arms, 
and are ready to take -a violent part in their family or 
tribal feuds. 


TEE CYOLADEANS. 

The islands of the Greek Archipelago are peculiarly 
interesting, because they have preserved types of feature, 
manners, customs, and dress which have elsewliere passed 
away. They have for the most part been free from in- 
vasions, and have largely escaped oppression. Mr. Bentfs 
interesting vohime on “ The Cyclades is our best and 
most recent authority. 

Among the many island customs of to-day which had 
KeUcsof their precise parallel in ancient (xreek times, 
old customs. -we may note the following. In Seriphos 
every proprietor has his grave in his own field, built 
like a little shrine ; and if he sells his field, special pro- 
vision is made against the disturbance of ancestral bones. 
In Keos, a church is dedicated to St. Anarguris as tlie 
patron saint of flocks and herds, representing the ancient 
god Pan. Whenever an ox is ailing, they take it to this 
church and pray for its recovery. If the cock crows 
when they start, or they hoar the voice of a man, or the 
grunt of a pig, there is every hope that the animal will 
be cured ; but on the contrary, if they hear a cat, a dog, 
or a woman, it is looked upon as an evil omen. When at 
the church of St. Anarguris, they solemnly register a vow, 
that if the ox recovers they will present it to the saint 
when its days of work are over ; accordingly every year, 
on July 1, the day on which they celebrate the feast of 
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tills saint, iiiiinbers of aged oxen may be seen on tbe road 
to tills clinrcli, 'wliere they are slanglitered on the thres- 
hold, and the flesh distributed among the poor. 

Vampires and iiereids, or spirits of the water, are still 
believed in ; evil spirits are exorcised ; diseases are cured 
by magic incantations and charms ; hobgoblins 
haunt the rocks ; rain falls because the 
of heaven is full of holes like a sieve, and God pours 






j 

Corinth, SparU. 

ORBEIi WOMEN. 

■water on to it ont of sldns, and sometimes He squeezes 
hard and sometimes soltly ; miracle-’working pictures are 
numerous. Even the manifold powers of the stui are still 
believed in. “ I have heard an island mother say,” i-elates 
Mr. Bent, “ ‘ Perhaps the sun will carry a message for me 
to my child,’ when she was speaking of her daughter in 
service somewhere on the mainland.” These are but 
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specimens of a great luimber of superstitions still active 
in the Cyclades. 

Among the curious costumes of the Cyclades, none is 
more remarkable than that of the women of Siplinos, now 
only worn in full on ceremonial occasions. The head- 
Costumes of dress consists of a sort of cap padded with 
women, cotton, around which a shawl is twisted, covered 
with varied gold embroideries. The skirt of the dress is 
of cloth of gold, the bodice splendidly embroidered in gold 
and colours, and a green velvet overgown is worn, with 
hanging sleeves, and decked with gold trimmings. In 
feimolos the festal dress is of silver brocade, covered with 
gold and coloured flowers. In Melos the women’s head- 
dress is a thin white muslin veil tied round the cliin and 
carried over the head in crossing folds, the ends hanging 
down behind. Two curls emerge on each side. The 
festal-dress is very elaborate, the head-dress having a 
padded foundation, edged with gold lace, over which the 
muslin handkerchief is twisted. The jacket is of purple 
^silk edged with fur, and the skirt of satin spangled with 
white flowers. A stomacher of silver brocade, a silk gauze 
apron edged with old Greek lace, and dainty little shoes, 
complete the costume. In the other islands many equally 
interesting costumes still remain. In a good many islanris 
the women always cover their faces. 

In Melos every garment and every household article is 
still made at home. Cotton spinning and weaving arc 

industri regular occupations, a loom oc'-empying a 

n us nes. every cottage. In Kcos t!i(3 oak 

harvest is the great feature. There are a million and 
a half of oak trees on the island; and the acorns are as 
big as eggs, and serve to feed pigs ; wliile tlie cups are 
exported, being rich in tannic acid. In a iniml)r3r of 
islands peculiar wines are made, many of tliem being un- 
attractive to strangers. Parian marlile is still (piarried ; 
but the island of Paros is a desolate spot. 

Houses in the Greek islands are extremely simple. In 
Houses Anaphi, for instance, they consist mostly of 
one long narrow room, with a street-door, a 
window on each side of it, and on© above it. They are 
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wliite-waslied -witliin and witliout, and each house has its 
round vaulted stove, about five yards from the house. In 
some islands many of the houses are perfect hovels, where 
the families live with their pigs, their fowls, and their 
store of wood around them ; while the baby’s only cradle 
is the pig-trough. In other cases the fowls and even 
lambs occupy the space under the beds ! In some moun- 
tain villages, as in Keos, the flat roofs of the houses adjoin ; 
and it is customary to enter by the roof, the alleys being 
given up to the 1)^6®- If possible to walk for a long 
distance without leaving the roofs, going from one to the 
other by little staircases or bridges. Frequently the 
houses are utterly comfortless, owing to their abounding 
damp, rain pouring in through windows and roof. 

The Grreek islanders are often passionately fond of 
dancing, and there are many local dances. At Anaphi, 
the Systa, danced only by men, is vei-y curious, nancin^ aad 
The men stand in a semicircle, with their hands hiusic. 
on each other’s shoulders, and then move slowly back- 
wards and forwards, gradually quickening till the motioir 
becomes extremely rapid. Many featxxres of these dances 
render them admirably suited for the expression of feeling. 
In many houses the ancient lyre is still to be seen. The 
panpipe is frequently heard sounding pleasantly on the 
hill-side. It merely consists of two reeds hollowed out, 
and placed side by side in a larger reed. Straws run up 
the smaller reeds, and there are, of course, the necessaiy 
blow-holes. 

Education is very deficient, or aJmost non-existent, in 
many of the islands, and superstitions are handed down 
unchecked. Even the Greek Ohurch becomes 
the propagator of these superstitions, having 
adapted so many of them to its saint worship. In Naxos, 
is Mount Zia (ibrmerly Dios), with a church at whose 
altar a shepherd is accustomed to swear to his innocence 
if charged witli stealing a sheep or a goat. The peasants 
still say^ when there is an earthquake, God is shaking 
His hair.” But Syra has its university, of high ^ . 

repute, which does good work; and Mr. Bent ^ ‘ 
says, ^^If all the Greeks were like those of Syra, there 
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cotild be no question as to wbo should rule at Oonstan-- 
tiaople Many of the people are refugees from Chios, 
or their descendants. 

TEB 0BETAN8. 

The long, narrow, mountainous island of Crete has a 
romantic history, and contains a large Grreek population, 
dominated by a few Turks. The heroic struggles the 
Cretans have made for independence, and the amount of 
self-government they have gained, indicate that at a 
future time they will certainly be united to the Greek 
kingdom. The home of the famous Minos, the 
Minos, great lawgiver, and first possessor of naval 
power, Crete failed to gain a leading^ position in early 
Greek history, owing to the want of a common bond I 

between its cities and commuirities ; and, in fact, the , 

island suffered long from continual civil wans. The 1 

Eomans subdued Crete in b.c. 67, and made it a province. j 

The Byzantine empire inherited and kept it till 823, 
when the Saracens took it. It was recovered in DGO by 
Nicephorus Phocas ; but after the partition of the Greek 
Venetian empire, early in the 13th century, it passed 
rule, into the hands of Venice for more than four 
hundred years. The Venetians combined the promotion 
of material prosperity with oppressive government, and 
many times the people rebelled. 

In 1645 the Turks first attacked Crete seriously ; and 
in 1648 began the celebrated siege of the chief city, | 
TurMsii &ndia, which lasted till September 166!), when 
domination. Crete passed under Turkish rule. Many of the 
inhabitants became Mahometans ; and the island was one 
of the worst governed portions of the Turkish empire. 

From 1821 to 1830, the Cretans valiantly fouglit for in- 
dependence ; and in 1830 the island was transferred to the 
sway of Mehemet Ali, viceroy of Egypt. But this only 
lasted ten years ; and while recent Turkish rule lias al- 
lowed some local self-government, revolts have again and 
again occurred. The mountaineers, known as Bfakiots, 
have all along preserved much independence, and retain to 
a large extent the customs and manners of their forefathers. 
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southern route, from Asia Minor, 
the great invaders of Europe. 

VOL. I. 


T he Turks are 
among the most 
alien inhabitants of 
Europe — a ruling 
caste rather than a 
nation — a prosely- 
tising company of 
Mahometans who 
have succeeded in 
absorbing many sub- 
ject and diverse races 
by force, or in mak- 
ing them assume the 
outward garb of Ma- 
hometanism. They 
are truly a Mongoloid 
people, not Semitic 
like the Saracens, 
although they en- 
tered Europe by the 
They are the last of 
Since their coming;, 
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Europe lias reversed tlie order of history since the Eoman 
time. Spain, Holland, and Great Britain have repeated 
the Roman deeds of conquest, and peopled wider tracts 
of the earth than Romans ever saw. 

The name Turk is a wide one, taking in a great many 
Mongol people, including most of the inhabitants of 
T3ie Ottoman Turkestan. But the ruling class in Turkey 
Tnrics. are distinguished as Ottoman or Osmanli Turks, 
from Othman or Osman, their first great leader (1209- 
1326). Their history in Asia will be referred to else- 
whero. After considerable struggles, the Ottoman Turks 
took Adrianople in lOGl, They made rapid conquests 

under the first Sultan 
Bajazet (1389-1402), over 
Early the varicxl and 
conquests, disunited races 
of the Balkan peninsula, 
conquering or plundering 
the greater part of it, but 
not as yet possessing 
stantinople. But Timor or 
Tamer] aliens grea,t victory 
at Angora (1402) clieciked 
the Turkish advance for a 
time, nntil Mahomet the 
Conqueror > (1451 - 1481), 
having taken Constanti- 
nople in 1463, subdued 
the whole peninsula, except some parts held by Venice 
TaMng'of Montenegrin mouiitaineers. lie was 

coustanti- recognised as superior lord of Hungary, Ihiin- 
nopie. ^ sylvania, Moldavia, and much of South Russia. 
Ill the sixteenth century this became an actual rule ; and 
many more conquests in Asia and Africa were gathered 
in to the Ottoman emphe. Crete was conquered in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, and in 1676 Podolia 
Was won from Poland. 

Their defeat at Vienna m 1683 was the commencement 
of the decline of the power of the Turks. In 1699 the 
peace of Carlowitz gave all Peloponnesus to Venice; 
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but it was won back a score of years later ; and it was 
not till tbe present century that tlie G-reek Decide of 
peninsula was gradually lost to tlie Turks. But tutMsh 
otlier losses, already detailed, liave reduced tke 
population immediately under Turkish, dominion to less 
than five millions, of whom only half are Mahometans. 

The Turks, as Mahometans under an absolute ruler, can 
never becohie assimilated to the European nations. Like 
the Eussians, they recognise solely official rank. tutMsIi 
T he Grrand Vizier or any official may rise, and officialism, 
frequently has risen, from the lowest Moslem ranks. 


Even the Sultan may be the son of a slave raised to be 
a Sultana. Besides the Viziers, or ministers, the Sultan 
is advised by the Divan, or imperial council, and the 
Sheikh-uUslam, with the ulemas or interpreters of the 
Koran. Each province is known as a Vilayet, and has 
a Vali or ruler, removable at the Sultan’s pleasure. ^ 
However devoted to Mahometanism, the Turk is pri- 
marily a warrior. In proportion as he loses meTurk 
this chax'acter, he dies or becomes effete. As a warrior, 
a soldier, the Turk is surpassed by few, having courage 
and resolution in the highest degree, combined with 
strategic skill of the most marked kind. Yet in many 
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patriotism of tlie Slavs, accounts for their falling hack in 
European dominion of late years. Hitherto Asia Minor 
has supplied a constant succession of Turkish levies ; hut 
the available supply is certainly diminishing. 

Prohahly owing to their constant marriages with^ Cir- 
cassian and G-eorgian and European women, the Turks 
have approximated decidedly to a European type, being 



no darker than Spaniards and Italians, and having a 
special dignity of manner. Hospitality and 
good fellowship are conspicuous in them, but mrith cix- 
not a fondness for hard work. The_ Turk wdl 
let any one perform his work for him, so that 
he does not do it himself. The attachment of the lower 
people to their religion is one of their best features ; and 
ft is associated with a comparative absence of intemper- 
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ance wMcIl does them much credit. ^ Polygamy, thoiigli 
cuaracter of theoretically permissible, is not largely prac- 
tue Turks, tised, and the lower classes have but one wife. 
The wealthy maintain their harem in strict seclusion, and 
find it a very expensive luxury, and not always a comfort, 
owing to the extravagance and frequent dissensions of 
their wives. Smoking is largely indulged in by both 
sexes. 

Education is in a poor condition among the Turks, ex- 
cepting as regards the Koran, and that chiefly 
Education, upper classes. Tlie leading officials 

who govern have, however, a considerable amount of 
Western learning ; but the Turk, as a whole, is not pro- 
gressing either in agriculture or manufactures. His sway 
appears bound to come to an end. Even in Adihinople 
the Turks are continually decreasing, whil(3 tlxo Greeks, 
Armenians, and Jews are increasing. 

Perhaps many of the signs of 'Turkish transformation 
are equally certain indications of approacdiiiig dowrifall 
The Turk, ceasing to be a warrior or a fanatic, lias no 
raison d^etre. There is no bastinadoing, no hanging of 
thieves, not even of murderers ; and no baker convicted 
of selling short weight has had his ear nailcMl to liis own 
door-post for the last fifteen years. The Sultan objects, 
like the kings of Holland and Belgixxm, to sign death 
warrants ; and the only punishment of murdererB is to be 
sentenced to ten or fifteen years^ imprisonment, terms 
which they generally commute for themselves by escap- 
’ing.^^ (TimeSj Nov. 6, 1886.) Turkish diplomacy has 
become a byword for procrastination and indecision, sure 
signs of weakness. The well-to-do Turk^s ambition seems 
to he to transform himself into a Western gentleman. 
The ladies aim at a corresponding change, and wear their 
yashmaks very thin, especially if they are pretty. Their 
mantles, made of striped red and white silk-gauze stuffs, 
are well fitted, and the Western corset is worn ; and they 
have discarded large .loose slippers in favour of higli-heeled 
hoots. They drive through the bazaars in barouches, un- 
attended by eunuchs. 

In debt, without good or strong government, largely 
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of Turkisli rule at Oonstantiuople, Austria, Russia, and 
perhaps others, coveting yet further slices of the “ sick 
man’s ” domains. 







A people, not a nation— HaWts and cliaracter— History— Persecution *** Resist- 
ance to settlement— Hindu origin— Indian customs Regard for tlie dead 
—Domestic affection— Love of out-door Life— Gipsies in Eoumainla. 


T hough not a nation, the gipsies are most certiiiiily ij 
a people, and present one of the strangest problems 
to ,the inyestigator. They are found every where in '■ 

A people, not Europe, in many parts of Asia, and liave even :j 

a nation, wandered to America and Australia.. Wander- I 

ing incessantly, their hand against every maids and every I 

man’s against theirs, untamable and ever hostile to civili- I 

sation, the gipsies form a picturesque feature in European | 

life, if rather a troublesome and unpalatable one, Eor- I 

tune-telling, tinkering, and chair-mending, jtbwl-stealing, i 

and camping-out in most unconventional guise are as- | 

3aM)i;taaud sociated in our minds with the gipsies. Their f 

cLaracter. dark complexion and black hair, their peculiar 

insinuating and treacherous eyes, their aquiline noses, 

£01 
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Mgli cheek-bones, and prominent brows readily mark 
them out as alien to our race. Orientals they evidently 
are, to any one familiar with Eastern types ; and when 
they first wandered into Europe, early in the fourteenth 
century, they were believed to come from Egypt, and 
acquired the name “ gipsies in consequence. They 
rapidly spread, and reached our shores probably in the 
fifteenth century. For a good while their Eastern stories 
of former magnificence and of the persecutions 
to which they had been subjected stood them 
in good stead ; and they were received as honoured guests 
by princes, themselves assuming titles of distinction. It 
appears that James V. of Scotland even gave oure louit 
Johnne Fawe, lord and erle of Litill Egipt,” a commission 
to exercise authority over all “ Egyptians ” in his realm. 

The gipsies soon, however, improved their opportunities 
to such good account that they became public nuisances 
and depredators ; and various countries found it necessary, 
either to banish them or to take severe measures against 
them. And now they were as much despised 
and maledicted as they had before been en- 
couraged; and any man might without scruple commit 
any crime against them, without fear of punishment. 
They were burnt, hanged, or drowned as witches ; and 
even being seen in their company came to be considered 
a crime, Oonsequently, the gipsies were not slow to 
retaliate ; and many were the true tales told of their 
kidnapping beautiful children and heirs. The Eomany, 
as they call themselves, continued to exist in spite of 
persecution, and in some cases have shown themselves 
extremely amenable to kindness. In others, Resistance 
however, they have resisted all attempts to to 
tame or settle them, or to show them kindness; settlement, 
and to a large extent they remain to-day the same 
wandering race they have always been, possessing a 
strange power of insight into character, and continually 
able to charm silver out of the hands of the Europeans 
in exchange for “ fortunes,’^ for chair-mending, or for 
doubtful bargains in horses. 

As to the origin of the gipsies, that is conclusively 
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proved by tlieir language, combined with tlieir pliysical 
appearance. The bulk of the Romany words are akin to 
Hindu Hindu words, althongh intermixed witli them 
origin, are words gathered Ifom the varions nations 
among whom they have sojourned. Physically they may 
be regarded as a mixtoe of low-caste Hindu tribes, 
largely Aryan in race, though considerably mingled with 
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darker and more primitive races representfHl among the 

Indian Indian, hill tribes. They retain rnmibe.rs of 
' oustoms. Indian customs and evenVaces of Hindu wor- 
ship. Many customs of theirs savour of paganism and of 
nature-worship. The dead are sincerely mourned ami 
waked, and the possessions of the deceased are burnt. 
In many cases the gipsies will abstain from a thing the 
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deceased liked, or avoid that by which he came to grief 
with the utmost self-deuial. “Some men,” Eegardfor’ 
said a gipsy, “ won’t eat meat because the dead, 
brother or sister that died was fond of it 5 some won’t 
drink ale for five or six years; some won’t eat the 
lavoiirite fish that the child ate ; some won’t eat potatoes 
or drink milk, or eat apples, and all for the dead. Some 
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won’t play cards or the fiddle — ‘that’s my poor boy’s 
tune ’ — and .some won’t dance.” 

In domostio affection and morals among themselves, 
however, the gipsies stand high. They are affectionate 
and attached to one another, though very secre- Domestic 
tive^from outsiders. But some can gain their affection, 
confidence. “I have found them,” writes Mr. Leland, 
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“ more clieerfnl, polite, and grateful than the lower 
orders of other races in Europe or America ; and I believe 
that when their respect and sympathy are secured, they 
are quite as upright. Like all people who are regarded 
as outcasts, they are very proud of being trusted, and 
under this influence will commit the most daring acts of 
honesty.” But this, at the same time, goes with an utter 
lack of morals as regards other races. 

His love of nature and of life in the open-air has been 
one of the most special traits of the gipsy, who can 
Love of out- scarcely in any case be persuaded to take up 
doorufe. a settled life; w it has been more feasible 
for many former dwellers in towns to assumo a sort of 
gipsy life, and, when they could obtain admission, to join 
themselves to gipsy caravans. 

The gipsies of to-day,” says a writer in tlie Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica,” can Ixardly be said to have a dis- 
tinctive garb, though certain minutise of dress still render 
them easily recognisable. In Transylvania, their women’s 
earrings differ in pattern from those of the natives ; the 
Hungarian gipsy chief wears silver buttons witli a stn'pcnt 
crest; and his old-fashioned Englisli brother de(dvs his 
Newmarket coat with spado-guineas or crown r)icc(is. 
The English gipsy woman may bo known by bor l)rigljit 
silk handkerchief, her curiously-plaited Imif, Imt massy 
rings, and her coral or bead necklace.” Some attempts 
have lately been made hy Mr. Q-eorge Smith of Coalville 
to secure the education of gipsy children in England ; but 
public apathy has prevented rnucli progress. 

Although we cannot go into details about the gipsies 
in particular countries, we may note that tliey are most 
Gipsies to numerous in Hungary, Turkey, and Eoumania. 
Roumauia. In the latter small country tliey number, it 
is said, between two and throe hundred tiiousand, and 
were till 184S liable to be sold along with the land on 
which they squatted. They were long kept in severe 
slavery there; and at present they perform many of the 
most laborious and menial ofEces, and are regarded in 
many respects like negroes in slave-owning countries. 
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CHAPTEE XXI. 

Cf)e ur (Europe, 

The dispersion -Early wide diffusion— The Empire and Judaism— Persecu- 
tion in Middle Ages -Expulsion from England and France— The Jews 
in Spain and Portugal^-The modern Jews In England— The Jews in 
France— German Jews - Austrian Jews— Russian Jews— Roumanian Jews 
—Physical characters of Jews, 

A LTHOU(jH we cannot here go fully into tlie history 
and characteristics of tlie Jews, a brief account 
will be given of their history and present condition in 
Europe. The dispersion of Jews, which began in the 
Assyrian and Babylonian captivities, culmi- me 
nated after the Roman destruction of J erusalem, lUaperBion. 
in A.I). 70, when more than seven hundred Jews were 
taken to Rome, For some centuries those leading Jews 
who remained in Palestine moulded the rabbinical tradi- 
tions into the firm law of the Mishna ; eventually the 
Talmud was completed in the sixth century, and Judaism 
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was fully equij)pecl to exist as a compact religious com- 
munity when national life had become impossible. 

In the first century, there were Jewish settlements in 
many parts of Greece, Thrace and Macedonia, Eome, and 
Early wide the western shores of the Mediterranean. It 
diffusion, jg ^ell known how much this rlispersion pro- 
moted the first diffusion of Christianity. Their distinct- 
ness from all natives, and their early addiction to and 
success in trade and in usury, made them generally 
disliked; and the emperors more than once banished 
them from Eome. 

When the Christian religion was adopted by Constan- 
tine, the State began to persecute the Jews for their 

The Empire Constantine made 

and conversion from Christianity to Judaism penal ; 
Judaism, Constantiiis made marriages between Jews 
and Christians punishable with death. Honorius declared 
Jews ineligible for civil or military service ; and Justinian 
harassed them still more than previous emperors. 

At first the Jews prospered under tlxc Germanic Empire, 
only being locally oppressed. They did not attem|)'t to 
hold land, but stuck to trade, being even largely engaged 
in the slave-traffic. For a long time tliey had no special 
legislation directed against them, althoxigh the Cliristian 
Church continually endeavoured to sub ject tliem to disa- 
Persecution "bilities. In the Middle Ages they were coin- 
iu Middle polled to wear a conspicuous badge, and often 
suffered severely from popular outbreaks. Al- 
though the Popes discountenanced active persecutions, 
the populace, enraged at their exactions of interest, which 
had been forbidden to Christians by the Church, readily 
seized the pretext of religious differences, to treat them 
as heathens and heap contumely on them. At last the 
Expuisfon J®ws came to have no rights as citizens, and 
from Engiaud were unscrupulously robbed and ill-treated by 
and France, monarchs, notably by many Englisb ones. 
They -were expelled from England in 1290, from France 
in 1395, from Spain and Portugal in 1492 and 1496. They 
took refuge in Germany and Italy, and, when expelled 
from one city or State, they could take refuge in another. 
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It must be confessed tbat the Jews have owed much 
to the persecutions they have undergone, without which 
The Jews in doubtlul if they could have maintained 
Spain and their individuality. In Spain many of them 
Portugal, Eoman Catholics rather than be ban- 

ished, and consequently they were speedily absorbed in 
the nation, having been granted full civil rights. In 
^Portugal, where civil rights and dignities were denied 
them, they remained apart, though they were compelled 
to change their religion. 

A vivid picture of the past treatment of the Jews has 
been given by Mr. Israel Davis in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica.” ‘‘ Cut off from their fellow-citizens, excluded 
by oppressive laws from all trades except that of peddling 
in old clothes, and even from buying certain classes of 
these, specially taxed, confined to Grhettos and Judengas- 
sen, strictly prohibited from entering some towns, limited 
in numbers in others, forbidden to marry except under 
restrictions designed to check the growth of the Jewish 
population, disabled from emi)loying Christian servants 
or being members of trade guilds, the Jews seemed by 
their abject condition to deserve the evils which were its 
cause.” When a man of great intellect arose among them, 
like Spinoza, he was almost persecuted to death. 

Cromwell readmitted the Jews to England; but tlie 
Test Acts excluded them from offices ancl from the bar. 
Many of the immigrants were Spanish Jews, like the 
TUe modem Disraelis, the Bicardos, and the Lopes family. 
Jews to German Jews came over in large numbers after 
England, accession of the house of Hanover, In 
1832 the right to vote was given them; but they were 
)aot admitted to Parliament till ,1858. In modern times 
several Jews have been Lord Mayor of London. There 
are over 60,000 Jews in Great Britain; there were only 
453 in Ireland in 1881. 

There are about the same number of Jews in France 
as in Great Britain. They began to return to France in 
THe Jews the sixteenth century. At the French Revolu- 
to Prance, -fcxon they were admitted to full citizenship; 
and they played an important part in the wars of the 
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Eepublic and Empire. Napoleon L summoned a great 
Sanhedrin in 1807, which drew np important resolutions, 
hy which the Jews in France are generally bound. 
Since 1831 the rabbis have been paid by the State. The 
ministers Oremieux, Fould, and Jules Simon, Oppert the 
Assyriologist, the composer Meyerbeer, the actresses 
Eachel and Sarah Bernhardt, are among the most notable 
French Jews. 

In Grermany the condition of the Jews was first elevated 
by the intellectual vigour and social influence of Moses 
Mendelssohn (1729-1786), grandfather of the 
celebrated musician. In the last century 
civil restrictions were gradually abolished, and conse- 
quently transfer to Christianity became more frequent, 
giving to the world such geniuses as Heine, Mendelssohn, 
and Neander. Various reformed congregations arose, so 
tlxat now-a-days in most Grerman towns there exist con- 
gregations of Orthodox and Eeformed Jews. At present, 
Jews, by creed or descent, are in the forefront of great 
movements in G-ermany. Lassalle and Karl Marx the 
apostles of socialism, Karl Blind and Herr Lasker the 
itadicals, Auerbach the novelist, Benfey and Bernays the 
scholars, are among the most noted names. The Jews 
number over half a million in Germany. 

Austria was long notorious for ill-treating Jews; and 
they have only recently (1860-68) acquired a tolerable 
degree of freedom. Their numbers approach Austriaa and 
a million and a half, a very large proportion other Jews, 
being in Austrian Poland and in Hungary. In Italy 
they were long most oppressively treated, and restricted 
to special quarters of towns. They now number only 
a.bout fifty thousand. In Greece they are only a few 
“thousand, but are quite free. They have recently begun 
}0 return to Spain and Portugal. 

Nearly seventy thousand Jews are found in Holland, 
vhero they have enjoyed great freedom during this cen- 
ury. In Norway and Sweden, Denmark, Belgium, and 
Jwiteerland they are comparatively few. 

In Eussia, the Jews are more than two millions six 
lundred thousand, notwithstanding that they are more 

T 
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severely treated tlian anywhere. The Polish Jews were 
, Kussiam Very ntimerons when Enssia conquered Poland, 
Jews. and they have a language called Jiddish, which 
is a curious mixture of German and Hebrew, in which a 
considerable literature exists. The intolerance of the 
Eussians has nearly ruined the extensive commerce and 
manufactures of the Polish and Lithuanian Jews, and 
they are loaded with taxes. They are kept out of many 
callings ; and the people are permitted and even en- 
couraged to rise against them, which has led to odious 
acts of oppression. 

The Eoumanian Jews are also very numerous, being 
innkeepers, tradesmen, and artisans. _ 'piey are subjected, 
EoTunaniaa too, to considerable disabilities. Still, the chief 
Jews. bankers are Jews ; and the Eoumanians would 
find it a hard matter to get on without them. They 
number about 70,000 in European Turkey, where, by the 
exertions of Sir Moses Montefiore, they now suffer under 
no disabilities, and are eligible to offices. 

Jews are now-a-days the shortest and narrowest of 
Europeans, and round-headed like the Aryans. They 
Physical ^®'Ve no absolutely-cliaracteristic feature, dcs- 
chaxacters pite the prevalent impre.ssion to the contrary, 
of Je-ws. rjpjjgy 21 per cent, blue-eyed, about 30 per 
cent, grey-eyed, and 49 per cent, brown ; 29 per cent, are 
fairhaired, 65 brown, and 16 black-haired. The curved 
aquihne nose is possessed by but 31 per cent., while 60 
per cent, are straight-nosed, 3 per cent, flat-nosed, and 
6 per cent, retroussi. Prom these facts it is evident that 
the Jewish race is by no means pure, and, in spite of its 
isolation, has been largely mixed with both dark and light 
types. Yet there has been preserved in spite of these 
mixtures a striking Jewish type, very largely ha,nding 
down to us features which were prevalent at the time of 
Christ. 



CHAPTBE XXII. 
Bi'gtn'IjHtion of Curoptan Eacesi. 

T he map of Europe on tlie next page indicates the 
main European races. Tlie Arabic figures stand for 
tli6 following : — 1. Lapps ; 2. Samoyedes ; 3. Scandina- 
vians; 4. liussians ; 5. GHpsios; 6. Magyars; 7. Serbs; 
8. Tartars; 9. Turks; 10. Spaniards; 11. Italians; 12. 
Greeks ; 13. Circassians, etc. The light-coloured portion 
of the .map sliows the regions where the Aryans greatly 
predominate, and five main groups are indicated by 
Koman luimbm’s : I. Grioco-Eomans ; II. Basques ; III. 
Celts ; IV. Teutons ; V. Slavs. The shaded regions are 
those wlucli Mongoloid peoples inhabit in considerable 
numbers, though not by any means to the exclusion of 
Aryans. 

Idle following table shows approximately the distrihu- 
tion of races in Europe : — 

CAUGASIAN8. 

AKVANS (also TEEMED INDO-EtJEOPEANS). 

A group of races which are believed to have originated 
in Central Asia, and successively sent forth branches west 
into Europe, south into India, and south-west into Persia 
and Asia Minor. Successive waves of these invaders 
readied Western Europe. The Germans pressing upon 
the French, and the Slavs on the Germans, are the modern 
forms of what used to bo the incursions of invading hordes. 
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Approximate ISTnmbers. 

Celts Probably the earliest f Irish • . • . * 

Aryans of Western Europe of I Gaels (Scotch High- 
whom we have modern represen- J lands) .... 500,000 

tatives. Besides their evident \ Welsh .... 1,000,000 
members, they contribute a large I Cornish , . . 200,000 

portion of the basis of the English ( Bretons (Brittany) . 1,300,000 
and the Erenoh peoples. ' Total 6,000,000 


Teutons : — The fair, tall type of 
ISToi’thern and Central Europe, 
including the greater proportion 
of the inhabitants of Germany, 
Austria proper, Holland, Belgium 
(part), Denmai'k, Iceland, Nor- 
way, Sweden, and England. 
They have also in modern times 
become widely distributed in all 
parts of the globe. They are to 
a large extent Protestants. 


Scandi- 

navians. 


Low J 
German. 1 


High 
German. ^ 


Norwegians 2,000,000 
Danes . 2,000,000 
Swedes . . 4,500,000 

English . 34,000,000 
Saxons (Ger- 
many and 
Prussia) . 40,000,000 
Butch and 
Blemish . 8,000,000 
Suabians (Ba- 
varia &Wur- 
temberg) . 5,000,000 
South German 
(Austria &Swit- 
, zerland) . 15,000,000 
Total 110,500,000 


Letto-Ltthuantans Now con-\ 

fined to the South-east of the I Letts and Lithuanians 
Baltic, formerly extending from \ of Livonia, Courland 
the Baltic to the Black Sea. The T (Bussia), and East 
original Prussians belonged to I Prussia . . . 3,000,000 

this stock. J 

Gea5c:o-Eomans : — ^There is no \ 
sufficienl/ly marked distinction \ 

of stock between Greeks and Albanians . * . 1,500,000 

Eomans ; and their descendants, J Greeks , • . * 3,500,000 

too, are very much intermixed, j Boumanians and kin- 

They became predominant both f ' dred Peoples . . 6,500,000 

in the Spanish Poninsnla and in [ Italians . . . 34,000,000 

Franco; but it mnst be remom- > French and Walloons 
bared tliat very many Teutons, ( (Belgium), includ- 

Golts, and other races have gone 1 iwg Swiss-French . 42,000,000 

to the makitig of the French, I Spaniards . . . 16,000,000 

Spanish,and Portuguesepeoples. 1 Portuguese . . 4,300,000 

They are mostly .of a swarthy Total 107,800,000 

complexion, and are to a large 
extent Eornan Catholics. / 
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SLiivs .The .last great body o£ 

Aryan immigrants into Europe, 
and that .which has extended its, 
borders most jdiiring the last 250 
years. As a rule, their com- 
plexion As swarthy,, and the 
majority belong to the Greek' 

Church. 

' '“"I 

Gipsies : —Probably wanderers from India, and related to 


' Russians 
■ Poles, in Russia, Aus- 
tria, and .Prussia . 

Servians, Croats, and 
Slovenians (Aus- 
trian Einpiro) . 

Czeclis (Boiiemia and 
Moravia) 


Approximate Numbers. 

71,000,000 


11,000,000 


some of the low-casto Hindus 


8,000,000 

_^7,000,()00 
Total 97,000,000 


500, oqo 


IRANIANS, 

A group of people for tlie most part inliabiting Soiitli- 
west Asia, of whiclx Persians are a ebief branck, togotker 
witk tke Armenians. 

Armenians : — Distributed in Turkey and South-eastern 
Europe, and belonging to the Greek 
Church 300,000 

Circassians : — Partly distributed in Turkciy, (IrefKJcs and 
Russia, hut more properly belonging to 
Asia (which see) . . . . ' . 300,000 


SEMITES. 

A very marked type of tke Caucasians, witk peculiar 
languages, tke Jews and Arabs being tke main divisions, 

Jews : — Widely spread throughout Europe, often re(,‘()g- 
nisable by their hooked nose, ljut otherwise 
varying considerably in features, and not 
inconsideral)ly mixeil with tlio races among 
whom they live 0,500,000 


IBERIANS. 

Basques Inhabiting Northern Spain and South-wcBtcrn 

Prance 600,000 

MONGOLOIDS. 

THs group, mainly Asiatic, is represented in Europe by 
races wmeh bave either preceded many of the Caucasians 
or have invaded Europe at different times during or 
between the successive Aryan inroads. 
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Finnish Group: — 


Bulgarians (wlio have adopted a 
Slavonic language) . . 

Permians and Volga Finns, &c., of 
Bussian Empire .... 
Lapps and Finns (North Scandi- 
navia and Finland) 

Magyars (Hungary) 

Samoyedes (North Eussia) 


3.500.000 
2,000,000 

3,000,000 

6.500.000 
5,000 


Turks : — ^The ruling race of the Ottoman Empire, belong- 
ing to the Osmanli division of Ihe Turks . 1,250,000 


Tartars ; — Kirghiz, Kalmucks, &c., who have invaded 
and settled at various periods in Eui’opean 
Eussia 3,500,000 


Tims it is seen tliat Europe is practically in tlie hands 
of three great subdivisions of Aryan people, the Teutons, 
Grrseco-Komans, and Slavs, in about equal numbers. The 
Basques, Letto-Lithuanians, and Celts are specimens of 
races once more numerous, now apparently destined to be 
gradually blended with other races. The Jews are a race 
apart, who have influenced or governed other races to an 
extent which is enormous in the aggregate, and who seem 
likely long to retain their distinctness. 


THE ENU. 


